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PREFACE. 


TH  E  utility  of  biographical  compilations, 
the  iiTioortant  knowledge  to  be  derived 
from  them,  aad  the  agreeable  entertainment  of 
which  they  are  produdtlve,  are  fo  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  literary  world,  that  it  is 
unnecellliry  to  make  many  obfervations  upon 
tnat  ful^je'f]:.  Works  of  this  kind  afford  greac 
pleafure  to  the  inquifitive  mind,  and  have  a 
natural  tendency  both  to  improve  the  under- 
{landing,  and  to  amend  the  heart.  It  has  beea 
remarked,  that  ^  Virtue,  when  abflradedly  coii- 
^  fidered,  makes  but  a  fliint   impreffion   on  the 

^  human 
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'  human  mind ;  but  when  it  is,  as  it  v/ere^  iub- 

*  ftantiated  by  being  exhibited  in  real  charadlers, 

*  then  every  generous  bread  takes  fire,  our  fcnfe 

*  of  ingenuity  is  touched,  and  we  are  not  only 

*  prompted,    but   encouraged  to    excel.      We 

*  are  infpired  with  refolution,  and  roufed  from 

*  that  lethargy  and^ina^^ive  ftate  into  which  the 

*  generality  of  mankind  are  funk.'  It  has  alfo 
been  juftly  obferved,    that  by  having    ^  before 

*  our  eyes  the  principles  of  men  of  honour  ani 
^  probity,    enforced   by  example,    we   may  be 

*  animated  to  fix  unon  fome  g^reat  model  to   be^ 

*  the  rule  cf  our  condud: ;    and^    at  the  fame 

*  time,  we  fnali  pay  the  only  tri!)ute  in  our 
^  power  to  the  memary  of  their  public  and  pri- 
^  vate  virtues.* 

As  the  general  advantages  of  biographical 
works  are  apparent,  fo  it  is  alfo  manifeil:,  that 
every  intelligent  Engliilmian  mud  be  defirous 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  lives,  a(5lions,  and 
charaders,    of  the  moit  diftinguiflied   perfox-.s 

Vshom 
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whom  his  own   country    has    produced.     The 
prefent  work    contains    the   hves   of  the  moil 
eminent    perfons    who    have  appeared  in   tnis 
country,  from  the  aeceflion  of  king  Henry  VI IL, 
to  the  prefent  time.     In  the  difpolltion  of  ihe 
work,  the  chronological  order  has  been  chiefly 
attended  to  ;  and  as  the  lives  of  particular  per- 
fons  often   derive  confiderable  light  from    an 
attention  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times   in   which 
they  lived,  a  brief  view  is   cccafionaliy  given; 
of  the  hiftory  of  England,    during   the  period 
comprehended    in    our   work.      This    has   in- 
duced us,   that  hiftorical  events   might   be   the-.- 
better  conne^led,  in  fuch  of  the  volumes  wherein  . 
it  was,  found    expedient,    to  feparate    men    in. 
public  ilations  from  thofe   of  a   more   private 
charadler,  and  to  give  accounts  of  the,  latter  in; 
fupplements  to  thofe  volumes.  -    _ 

In  the   brief  viev/  of  hiilorical  tranfaclions  ' 
comprehended    in    this    work,    in   the   First 
volume  is  comprifed  an  account  of  the  Refor- 
mation 
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mation-  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  of  the  eilabliihment  of  the  church  of 
England  under  Edward  VI.  ^and  of  the  relapfe 
of  the  kingdom  to  Popery,  during  the  fliort 
reign. of  Mary  I. 

The  Second  volunie  takes  in  the  whole  of 
that  fplendid  period  when  Elizabeth  fdZ  upon 
the  throne,  an  age  reip.arkably  produdive  of 
great  men,  and  in  which  the  wealth,  commerce, 
and  profperity  of  England  were  greatly  advanced , 
The  Third  opens  with  the  Union  of  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scorlandj  in  tlie  perfon  of 
James  I.  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
The  Fourth  extends  from  the  interregnum  >to 
the  abdication  of  James  II.  The  Fifth  com- 
mences with  the  Revolution  ;  and,  together  with 
the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  volumes, 
contains  a  brief  view^  of  the  public  tranfa6:ions, 
and  lives  of  the  m.oft  eminent  perfons,   from 

hat  great  event  to  the  prefent  period. 


In 
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In  this  Third  Edition  of  our  Work,  the  whole 
has  been  revifed,  and  many  errors  which  occurred 
in  the  preceding  edition  have   been   corrediecL 
The  work  has  alfo    been    extended    from   fix 
volumes  to  eight ;  and  twenty-feven  new    hves 
have  been  added.     The  new  lives  are  thofe  of 
Bilhop    Atterbury,    Sir    Richard   Steele, 
Daniel  De  Foe^  Bifliop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Young, 
Samuel  Richardson,    Dr.  L'ardner,    Wil- 
liam Hogarth,   Dr.  Jortin,'  Thomas  Gray^ 
David  Hume,  William  Shenstone,   Biiliop 
Nev^ton,    Dr.  Akenside,    William    Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Dr.  Johnson,    Laurence 
Sterne,    David    Garrick,    Dr.  Smollett, 
Charles  Churchill,  Lord   Clive^    Samuel 
FooTE,    Captain  Cook,    Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Sir  William  Blackstone,    Jonas  Hanvvay, 
and   Bilhop  Lowth.      This    edition    has    alfo 
been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  copious 
Index, 
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The    life   o  i' 

J  O  H  N    C  O  L  E  T,    D.  D^ 

Dea:<  or  St,  PAUL'S. 

[A,  D,  1466,  to  I5I9-3 

IN  the  various  degrees  of  kindred  iiicnt,  which 
endear  the  memories  of  illiifcrious  men  to 
lateft  pofterity,  furely  that  which  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  youth,  defervediy 
holds  a  very  high  rank.  The  reader  therefore 
will  not  be  difpleafed,  tliat  the  chronological 
order  of  time,  which  vre  have  engaged  to  follow 
accurately  throughout  this  v.^ork,  requires  us  to 
give  the  firft  place,  in  our  exteniive  field  of  emu- 
lative fame,  to  the  memoirs  of  the  pious  founder 
of  St.  Paul's  fchool. 

Vol,  I.  B  Thi. 


2  JOHNCOLE  T, 

This  excellent  divine  was  the  eldeft  fon  and 
heir  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  citizen  and  mercer,  who, 
on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  for 
his  attachment  to  that  Frince,  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.  He  was  likewife  twice  eledled,  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  to  the  dignity  of  chief  magiftrate. 

John  Colet  was  born  at  London,  in  the  year 
'1466;  and  in  1483  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  after  purfuingthe  ufual 
ilodies,  at  the  expiration  of  feveii  years,  he  took 
his  degree  of  mafler  of  arts,  with  diftinguiflied  re* 
putation  :  for  at  this  time  all  the  works  of  Cicero 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  epiftles  ;  neither  was 
he  a  Granger  to  Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  di- 
ligently perufed  and  compared,  the  one  as  a  com- 
ment on  the  other.  Bitt  fuch  was  the  Infehcity  of 
thole  times,  that  the  Greek  language  was  not 
only  Tiegle6led  in  our  fchools  and  univenities,  but 
the  love,  and  encouragement  of  it.  was  looked  up- 
on as  her£fy  ;  in  reference  to  -which  barbarous 
opinion,  Erafmus  quotes  a  proverb,  *'  Cave  a 
Grxcis,  ne  .fias  hereticus,  Beware  of  Greek, 
left  you  become  a  heretic. "^^  -So  that  Colet  was 
obliged  to  read  the  above-mentioned  authors  in 
their  Latin  tranflations,  till  in  his  more  advanced 
years  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  ori- 
ginals. 

When  Colet  took  his  degrees  in  arts  at  Oxford, 
he  had  a  competent  eftate  to  fupport  him  as  agentle- 
man,  and  fufficient  interell:  to  recommend  him  at 
court.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  tali  and  graceful 
perfon  :  and  the  defign  of  his  being  a  courtier 
might  perhaps  have  been  conceived  by  his  father, 
who  had  been  ufed  to  gaiety  and  fplendour  in  the 
public  offices  in  the  City,  and  had  gained  a  very 
particular  intereft  with  the  king.  But  the  pious 
Youth,  determined  by  his  now  religious  difpofition, 
7  was 
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was  refolved  to  enterintoholy  orders,  andrenounce 
the  temptations  of  a  courtly  life.  As  a  farther  en- 
couragement to  our  young  divine,  in  1485  he 
was  prefented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Denning- 
ton  in  Suffolk,  by  Sir  William  Knevet,  a  near 
relation  of  his  mother,  which  living  he  held  to  the 
day  of  his  death  ;  and  in  1490  he  was  alfo  pre- 
fented by  his  own  father  to  the  living  of  Thryn- 
ning,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  whichhere- 
iigned  in  1493,  when  he  was  admitted  pre- 
bendary of  Botevant  in  the  church  of  York, 
upon  the  refignation  of  the  famous  Chriftopher 
Urfwicke.  He  was  alfo  made  prebendary  of  Good- 
eafter  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Martin  Le  Grand, 
which  he  reiigned  the  26th  of  January  1503, 
having  been  admitted  the  year  before  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Durnesford  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

Thcfe  preferments,  bellowed  on  fo  young  a 
man,  may  feern  a  little  e:jtraordinary.  But  we 
mufb  confider  that  it  was  confarmable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romifh  church  ;  for  I\Ir.  Colet  being 
then  an  Acolyte,  which  is  one  of  their  feven  ec- 
clefiaftical  orders,  he  was  duly  quahlied  to  hold 
them. 

Mr.  Colet*s  ample  income  now  afforded  him, 
the  means  of  gratifying  an  inclination,  which  he 
had  long  indulged,  of  vifiting  foreign  countries,  in 
order  to  complete  his  Hudies  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, to  read  the  antient  Greek  fathers,  and  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  and  friendlhip  with  men 
of  letters.  With  this  intent,  he  quitted  Oxford 
in  the  year  1493,  ^^^^  paling  over  to  the  continent, 
ftudied  divinity  both  in  Italy  and  France,  where  he 
met  with  feveral  other  Englifli  ftudents,  who  went 
abroad  to  attain  the  Greek  tongue  ;  for  the  paflisn 
for  that  language,  and  the  purer  writers  in  the 
Latin,  was  now  grown  very  prevalent  all  over 
Europe,  and  no  where  more  than  in  hngland,  from 
whence  numbers  of  the  vouth,  and  many  advanced 
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in  life,  coatinually  went  out  in  queft  of  them  : 
becaufe,  though  feveral  volumes  of  the  works  of 
the  bell:  authors  lay  dormant  in  our  colleges  and 
monalleries,  the  monks,  who  knew  that  ignorance 
was  their  chief  fupport,  could  by  ■  no  means  be 
prevailed  on  to  communicate  them. 

Charles  VIII.  flyled  the  offuh'e  and  the  courteous^ 
at  this  time  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  and 
patronizing  the  fciences  Paris  became  the  feat  of 
learning,  and  a  place  of  general  refort  for  men  of 
eminence  in  every  profeffion.  In  this  city,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Colet  took  up  his  firfl  relidence  ;  and 
foon  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Gaguinus, 
the  French  hillorian,  who  had  been  in  England  on 
an  embalTy  from  Charles  to  Henry  VII.  This 
gentleman  infpired  him  with  an  ardent  defire  to  be 
recommended  to  lirafmus,  a  fpecimen  of  whofe 
great  genius,  and  Ikill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he 
had  (hewn  him,  in  a  complimentary  letter  upon 
the  publication  of  his  Hiilory  of  France.  Here 
likewife  he  formed  an  intniiacy  with  the  celebrated 
Budseus,  who  making  honourable  mention  of  our 
young  divine  in  the  courfe  of  his  correfpondence 
wath  Erafmus,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
friend Qiip  which  fcblifted  between  them. 

From  Paris,  Mr.  Colet  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
acquaintance  with  men  eminent  for  their  learning 
became  fiill  more  univerfal,  efpecially  at  Rome. 
In  this  city,  the  famous  grammarian  William 
Lilly  iirft  fell  under  his  obfervation,  who  had 
isarnt  the  Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  was  improving 
liimfelf  in  Latin  under  John  S  ulpicius  and  Pom- 
pon! us  Sabinus, 

In  ItaL'  he  alfo  met  with  two  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Grocyn  aud  Linacre,  who  were  perfedt- 
iiig  themfelves  in  the  know^ledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  under  Demetrius,  Politianus,  and  Her- 
molaus  Barbaras.  At  Padua,  he  likewife  culti- 
vated 
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vated  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  William 
Latimer,  who  refided  for  fome  time  in  that  uni-* 
vcrfity,  with  a  view  of  increaiing  his  knowledge 
in  Greek  literature. 

Colet  remained  about  four  years  abroad,  return- 
ing home  in  1497  :  but  upon  this  occalion,  it  is 
faid,  he  had  much  difficulty  to  refift  his  deiire  of 
appearing  at  court,  where  he  could  fhew  the  ac- 
complifhments  he  bad  acquired  in  the  world  to  the 
bcil  advantage,  ndeed,  he  was  endowed  with  fSme 
natural  propenfities,  which  were  better  adapted  ta 
a  public  life,  than  to  the  confinement  of  a  college. 
He  had  a  high  fpirit,  impatient  of  the  leaft  injury 
and  affront.  Ey  the  fan^e  bent  of  nature  he  was 
aifo  addiflcd  to  love  and  luxury  ;  andv/as  inclined 
to  an  air  of  freedom  and  pleafantry.  But  he  firft 
conquered,  and  then  conmianded  himfeif,  by  fo 
farfubjefting  his  paflfions  to  reafonand  philofophy, 
that  he  could  bear  a  reproof,  even  from  his  own 
fervants.  He  retrained  his  dlfpofitionto  effeminate 
indulgencies,  by  a  continual  abflinence,  a  flrift 
fobriety,  ciofe  appHcation,  ferious  thinking,  and 
religious  converfation ;  and  thus  he  preferved 
himfeif  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world-  But 
whenever  opportunities  offered,  either  of  jefting 
v/ith  facetious  perfons,  or  talking  familiarly  with 
the  female  fex,  or  of  appearing  at  feafls  and  en  - 
tertainments,  nature  was  fuieto  break  forth  ;  for 
which  reafon,  he  very  feldom  afTociated  with  lay- 
men, and  generally  forebore  all  public  places. 
If,  however,  neceflity  brought  him  to  fuch  places, 
he  iingled  out  fome  learned  perfon  from  the  reft, 
with  whom  he  difcourfed  in  Latin,  to  avoid  the 
profane  difcourfe  of  the  table  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  would  eat  of  butone  difh,  and  take  but  one 
or  two  draughts  of  beer,  for  the  moil  part  refrain- 
ing from  wine.  >'  There  never  w^as  (fays  Eraf- 
mus)  a  more  flowing  wit ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
B  3  he 
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he  delighted  in  the  hke  fociety  ;  but  even  there 
he  chofe  fuch  difcourfes  as  favoured  mod  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  great  good-nature, 
that  he  was  a  paffionate  lover  of  little  children, 
"whofe  innocence  he  admired  of  all  things/' 

The  nrft  thing  Colet  did,  after  his  return  home, 
was  to  be  ordained  deacon,  and,  ihortly  after, 
prieft.  His  father  and  mother  then  lived  at  Lon- 
don, with  whom  he  reiided  a  few  months,  and 
then  retired  to  Oxford.  It  being  the  cuftom  at 
that  time  for  men  of  diflinguifiied  abilities  in  the 
univerfity  to  fet  up  voluntary  ledtures,  Mr.  Colet, 
though  he  had  neither  taken  nor  defired  any  degree 
in  divinity,  read  public  leftures,  without  ftipend  or 
reward,  by  way  of  expolition  of  the  epiftles  of  St. 
Paul.  The  novelty  of  thefe  exercifes  occafioned 
crowded  audiences,  and  admiration  of  the  ie£lurer 
increafed  and  continued  them.  There  was  not  a 
do6tor  in  divinity  or  law,  or  any  other  dignitary  of 
the  church,  who  negleded  to  hear  Colet,  or  with- 
held from  him  the  applaufe  that  he  deferved.  The 
bigots  only,  and  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  keep 
■up  the  old  ignorance  and  fuperllition,  treated  his 
difcourfes  as  thofe  of  a  heretic  and  fchifmatic,  be- 
caufe  he  openly  avowed  the  neceffity  of  a  refor- 
mation. 

Things  were  in  this  pofture  at  Oxford,  when 
Erafmus,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  at  Paris,  as 
tutor  to  the  lord  Montjoy,  was  prevailed  on  by  that 
nobleman  to  come  over  to  England  ;  and  having 
a  recommendation  to  Fvichard  Charnock,  of  the 
college  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  he  w^ent  directly 
to  that  univerlity,  w^here  he  was  received  and  ac- 
commodated in  the  moft  friendly  and  hofpitable 
manner  ;  and  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  it 
was,  that  the  intimate  friendfliip  between  our 
Divine  and  Erafmus  commenced. 

Charnock, 
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Charnock,  to  whom  Erafmus  had  been  recom- 
mended, was  alfo  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Colet's  ;  to  whom  he  had  no  fooner  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  guefl,  than  we  find  him  impatient  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  fo  excellent  a  perfon  ;  for 
not  waitingan  opportunity  to  fee  Erafmus,  he  im- 
medratejy  wrote  him,  from  his  own  chamber,  an 
elegant  and  polite  epiftle,  which  Ihewed  the  writer 
to  be  a  fcholar,  a  traveller,  and  a  gentleman  ; 
conclQding  with  thefe  words,  **  I  congratulate 
your  arrival  in  this  ifland,  and  wiih  our  country 
may  be  as  pleafant  to  you,  as  I  know,  you, 
by  your  great  learning,  muft  be  ufeful  to  us. 
I  am,  fir,  and  fhali  always  be,  devoted  to  one 
whom  I  believe  to  be  the  mofl  learned  and  the  beft 
of  men."  Erafmus  dire£lly  returned  him  an  an- 
fwer,  equally  polite  and  fpirited,  and  faid,  *'  If 
he  could  find  any  thing  commendable  in  himfelf, 
he  fhould  be  proud  of  being  commended  by  fuch  a 
worthy  perfon,  to  whofe  judgement  he  allowed  fo 
great  weight,  that  his  fJent  efleem  alone  had  been 
preferable  to  all  the  applaufes  of  a  theatre  at  Rome. 
*'  Your  country  of  England,"  adds  he,  "  is  moft 
pleafant  to  me  upon  many  accounts,  particularly 
in  this,  that  it  abounds  with  thofe  blellings,  with- 
out Vv'hich  nothing  would  relifli  with  me,  men  of 
admirable  learning,  among  whom  no  one  will  re- 
pine that  I  reckon  you  the  chief.'*  He  then 
praifes  the  flyle  of  his  letters,  as  eafy,  fmooth, 
unaffected,  flowing  from  a  rich  vein,  as  water  from 
a  clear  fountain,  every  part  like  itfelf;  open, 
plain,  moded,  having  nothing  in  it  rough,  turbid, 
or  intricate  ;  fo  that  he  could  fee  the  image  of  his  • 
foul  in  what  he  wrote. 

This  epiilolary  correfpondence,  joined   to  the 

recommendations  of  Budxus,  ended  in  the  ftriftell 

intimacy  imaginable,  which  continued  to  the  end 

of  their  lives.  They  fludied  to  improve  each  other, 
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and  mfttu£l  mankind  :  and  though  they  fomerimes 
differed  in  opinion  upon  theological  points,  this 
did  not  produce  the  leaft  ill  temper  or  coolnefs  be- 
tween them.  On  the  contrary,  in  1499,  Erafmus 
and  his  admired  friend  firft  held  their  conferences 
■upon  ourblefled  Saviour's  reluctances  and  fears  be- 
fore his  lall:  paffion.  Colet  could  not  approve  of 
the  common  opinion  of  divines,  that  Chrifl,  up- 
on a  profpeft  of  his  agonies,  fhrunkfrom  them  in 
his  human  nature.  Erafmus  maintained  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fchoolmen  ;  but  Colet  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  beft  meaning,  and  of  the  greatefl: 
courage,  in  departing  from  the  common  fentiments 
of  the  fchooLfr  and  the  church  in  that  credulous 
age.  Erafmus  concludes  his  epiflle  concerning  this 
difpute,  in  the  moll  friendly  and  refpedlful  manner, 
calling  himfelf  a  rafh  man,  and  a  raw  foldier,  for 
entering  the  lifts  withfuch  an  experienced  general 
as  Colet :  appearing  pleafed  at  his  confuration, 
Colet  telling  him,  "•  V/hen,  like  tv/o  flints,  we 
are  ftriking  one  another,  if  any  fpark  of  light  flies 
out,  let  us  eagerly  catch  at  it ;  we  feek  not  for  our 
own  opinion,  but  for  truth,  which,  in  this  mutual 
conflict,  may  be  extorted  as  fire  out  ofiieel."  Colet 
alfo  freely  exprelTed  to  Erafmus  his  great  diflike  of 
that  new  theology,  which  was  unhappily  brought 
into  the  church  by  the  modern  fchoolmen,  and 
was,  in  effeft,  nothing  but  the  art  of  trifling  and 
wrangling.  He  told  him,  he  had  fet  himfelf  againfl: 
thofe  fcholaftic  divines,  and  would,  if  poffible, 
reftore  the  theological  ftudies  that  were  founded 
upon  the  fcriptures,  and  the  primitive  fathers. 
He  faid  it  was  upon  this  view,  that  he  had  pub- 
lickly  expounded  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
fhould  be  glad  of  a  partner  in  that  labour  of  fearch- 
ing  the  fcriptures. 

When  Erafmus  left  England,   Colet  ftill  con- 
tinued ai  Oxford,  where  he  went  on  with  his  ufual 
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expofition  of  the  apoftolical  epillles  ;  though  at 
this  time  the  fcriptures  were  little  attended  to  by 
the  generality  of  the  clergy,  fcarcely  any  thing: 
being  regarded  but  fchoiaflic  divinity.  In  J 504,, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  do£lor  of  divinity  ;  but  his  thoughts  were 
entirely  bent  on  the  definition  of  that  idol  of 
ignorance,  the  cobweb  divinity  of  the  fchools  ; 
aiming  to  exalt  the  fcriptures  and  Jefus  Chrifi 
in  its  room.  For  this  reafon  the  fchoohneii 
always  looked  upon  Colet  with  a  jealous  eye- 
He  frequently  engaged  them,  always  vanquifhed 
them,  and  never  convinced  them.  He  continued, 
however,  in  conjun£lion  with  his  friend  Erafmus, 
greatly  to  promote  the  Reformation,  by  attacking 
very  fuccefsfuHy  the  Scotifls  and  t'le  Thomifls, 
who  had  divided  the  Chriftian-  world  between 
them;  and  alfo  by  difcovering  the  fhameful 
abufes  of  monafteries,  and  houfes  called  religious, 
and  pointing  out  the  evils  which  attended  im^ 
pofing  celibacy  on  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Colet,  while  he  was  abroad,  had  been 
made  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York,  and  had 
hcen  inftailed  by  proxy  in  1494  ;  but  farther  pro- 
itiotion  was  to-  be  the  reward  of  his  confpicuous- 
merit ;  for  Henry  VII.  who  loved  to  confer  unex 
pefted  favours,,  and  eiteemed  Colet  as  an  eminent 
divine,  and  excellent  preacher,  divefted  of  ambi 
tion,  judged  hirii  on  this  account  the  more  wor- 
thy of  preferment ;  and,  in  1505,  made  hira  dean^ 
of  St.  Paul's,  without  his  folicitation,  or  know- 
ledge. And  indeed  this  excellent  man,  as  if  he 
In-d  been  called  only  to  the  labours,  not  to  the 
dignity  of  his  office,,  refiored  the  decayed  difcipline- 
of  his  cathedral  church,  and  brought  in  what  was^ 
a:  new  practice  there,  preaching  himfeif  upon  Sun 
days  ;  and  he  called  to  his  affiftance  other  learned- 
divines,  particularly  Grocyn  and  Sowle,.  whom 
he  appointed  to  read  divinity  ledures  upon,  all 
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folemn  feflivals.  He  would  not  take  a  defultory 
text  out  of  the  gofpel  or  epiftle  for  the  day,  but 
chofe  A  fixed  and  large  lubje6r,  which  he  profecut- 
ed  in  feveral  fucceflive  difcourfes,  till  he  went 
through  the  whole.  He  had  always  a  full  audi- 
tory, among  whom  were  the  chief  magiflrates  of 
the  city.  Nor  was  he  only  a  free  and  conftant 
preacher  of  the  gofpel  in  his  own  cathedral, 
but  at  court,  and  in  many  other  churches  wiiere 
his  fermons  were  much  frequented,  becaufe  the 
flri£l  difcipline  of  his  life  regularly  correfponded 
with  the  integrity  of  his  doftrine. 

Till  this  time,  there  was  fcarcely  fo  much  as  a 
Latin  Teftamentin  any  cathedral  church  in  Eng- 
land. Inltcad  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  the  gofpel 
of  Nicodemus  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury.  But  the 
method  that  dean  Colet  took  of  expounding  the 
icriptures  began  to  raife  in  the  nation  an  enquiry 
after  thofe  oracles  of  God  ;  and  that  he  was  more 
than  half  a  Proteflant,  appears  from  his  condemn- 
ing auricular  confeffion^  purgatory,  and  the 
daily  celebration  of  the  mafs.  He  would  have  all 
divine  fervice  performed  in  a  ferious  and  folemn 
manner  :  he  was  delighted  with  the  apollolical 
epiilles  ;  but  more  affefted  with  the  admirable 
w^ords  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Gofpels,  which  he  fe- 
le£ted  under  proper  heads,  and  intended  to  write 
a  book  upon  them. 

Erafmus  has  tranfmitted  the  following  relation 
of  the  dean's  manner  of  living,  as  ah  example  to 
pollerity  :  "  The  dean's  table,  (in  the  time  of 
his  predecefior)  under  the  name  of  hofpitality, 
had  favoured  too  much  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which 
he  contradled  to  a  more  frugal  and  temperate  way 
of  entertainment.  It  had  been  his  cuflom,  for 
many  years,  to  eat  only  one  meal  a  day,  that  of 
dinner ;  fo  that  he  always  had  the  evening  to  him- 
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felf.  When  he  dined  in  private  with  his  own  fami- 
ly, he  hadiifually  feme  ftrangers  for  his  guefts ;  but 
few, becaufe  his  proviiion  was  frugal,  though  gentee]» 
The  fittings  were  fhort,  and  fuch  as  pleafed  only 
the  learned  and  good.  After  grace  before  meat, 
ibme  boy,  who  had  a  good  voice,  read  diftinfllya 
chapter  out  of  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  or  out 
of  thePtoverbs  of  Solomon  When  theehapterwas 
ended  the  dean  would  mention  fome  particular  part 
of  it,  from  whicb  he  would  frame  a  fabje£l  for 
converfation,  and  afk  his  companions  their  fenfe  of 
its  meaning  :  but  he  fo  adapted  his  manner  to  their 
difpofitions,  that  he  caufed  even  thefe  grave  fub- 
je(£i:s  neither  to  tire  their  patience,  nor  to  give  any 
other  diftalle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  repaft,  he 
generally  flarted  another  fubje^l  ofdifcourfe;  and 
tiien  difmifled  his  guells,  profited  both  in  mind 
and  body  from  thofe  visits  which  rhey  paid  him. 
The  converfation  of  his  particular  friends  gave  him 
iniinite  delight,  which  he  would  fometimes  pro* 
t'ra<fl  till  far  in  the  evening  ;  but  their  difcourfe 
was  either  on  religion  or  learningv  He  was  curi- 
ous in  the  choice  of  his  company  ;  therefore,  if  he 
Gould  not  have  fuch  as  were  agreeable,  he  caufed  a 
fervant  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  fcriptures.  In 
his  excursions,  fays  Erafmus,  he  would  fometimes 
make  me  one  of  his  company,  and  then  no  man 
w^as  more  eafy  and  pleafant.  He  always  carried  a 
book  with'him,  and  feafoned  his  converfation  with 
religion.  He  had  an  averho!!  to  all  indecent  or 
improper  difcourfe  ;  loved  to  be  neat  and  cleaniri' 
his  apparel,  furniture,  entertainment,  books,  and^ 
whatever  belonged  to  him.;  yet  he  defprfed  all  fcate 
and  magnificence.  Though  it  was  then  acuftom 
for  the  higher  clergy  to  appear  in  purple,  his  habit 
was  only  black.  His  upper  garment  was  of  plaia 
woollen  cloth,  which  in  cold  weather  was  lined 
with  fur.  W'hatever  he  received  by  church  pre-- 
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ferments  was  delivered  to  his  fleward,  to  be  laid 
out  in  family  occafioiis,  or  holpitality  :  and  all 
that  arofe  from  his  large  paternal  efcate  was  ap- 
propriated to  pious  and  charitable  i:ifes," 

Notvvithilanding  the  dean's  holy  life,  he  could 
not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  an  heretic  ;  for  having  a 
great  tendernefs  and  compalTion  for  the  honeflpeo- 
pie  who  fufFered  as  Lollards,  he  had  the  courage 
to  interpofe  for  one  of  them  with  the  king,  v/ho 
granted  him  his  life  and  liberty.  This  act  of  hu- 
manity expofed  him  to  perfecution  from  the  bilhop 
of  London  (a  rigid  Scotiil,  and  a  virulent  perfecu- 
tor  of  the  new  fe£l),  who  accufed  the  dean  of 
herefy,  and  prefented  articles  againft  him  to  the 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  But  Warham  well 
knew  the  worth  and  integrity  of  Colet  :  and  there- 
fore defended  and  patronized  him  ;  nor  would  he 
give  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any  formal 
anfwer.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  bifhop  would  have 
made  the  dean  a  heretic  for  tranilating  the  Pater 
Nofler  into  Englilh^  if  the  archbifhop  had  not 
flood  up  in  his  defence. 

But  the  troubles  and  perfecutions  which  Colet 
-underwent  only  ferved  to  increafe  his  charity  and 
devotion.  He  had  a  plentiful  eftate,  without  any 
near  relations  ^  and  he  was  lefoived  to  confecrate 
the  v/hole  property  of  it  to  fome  permanent  bene- 
faction in  his  life  time,  as  William  of  Wykehani. 
had  done  at  W&icheiter  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
mi.  1  he  dean  thought  that  it  would  promote 
the  reftoration  and  improvement  of  letters,  to- 
provide  a  grammar-fchool,  for  the  inftru£tion  of 
youth  in  the  Latin  snd  Greek  languages.  He  ap- 
prehended that  this  wouM  be  laying  the  befl  foun- 
dation for  academical  itudies,  particularly  thofeof 
divinity  ;  and  conceived,  that,  in  being  the  foun- 
der of  one  fuch  giammar-fchool,  he  (liouldbe  the 
reflorer  of  the  two  univeriitics ;  and  London  being 
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the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  deemed  it  maA  worthy 
of  his  intended  beneficence  :  but  the  bell:  account 
of  this  inftitution  is  given  by  Erafmus,  who  fays, 
"  He  laid  out  a  great  part  of  his  inheritance  in 
building  St.  Paul's  fchool,  v^'hich  is  a  magnificent 
fabrick,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jefus.  Two  dwel- 
ling-houfes  were  added  for  the  two  mafters,  to 
whom  ample  falaries  are  allotted.  The  fchool  is 
divided  into  four  apart-ments  :  the  boys  have  their 
diftinft  forms  one  above  another  ;  and  every  form 
holds  iixteen.  The  wife  founder  faw,  that  the 
greatefi:  hopes  and  happinefs  of  commonwealths 
were  in  the  training  up  of  children  to  good  letters 
and  true  religion  ;  for  which  noble  purpofe  he  laid 
out  an  immenfe  fum,  and  would  admit  no  perfoii 
to  bear  a  ihare  in  the  expence." 

The  founder  has  not  clogged  this  noble  feminary 
with  any  ftatute  that  might  prevent  it  from  being 
generally  ufeful  to  the  world.  Children  born  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  foreigners  of  all 
nations  and  countries,  are  capacitated  to  take  part 
of  its  privileges.  The  wifdom  of  the  founder  is^ 
alfo  very  apparent,  in  giving  liberty  to  declare  the 
fenfe  of  his  ilatutes  in  general^  and  to  alter  or 
corre£l,  add  or  diminifn,  as  i'houid  be  thcaght 
proper  or  convenient,  in  future  times,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  fchooL 

Thefe  flatutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  dean  him* 
felf,  in  EngUlli ;  but  with  fuch  a  grave  and  pious 
llrain,  that  they  fcem  to  have  been  written  by  one 
who  was  not  of  the  communion  of  the  Romifh 
churchy  la  the  prologue  he  fays,  that  **  defiring 
nothyng  more  thanne  education  and  bringing  uppe 
children  in  good  manners,  and  literature,  in  the 
yere  of  our  Lorde  a  m.  fyve  hundred  and'  twelfe^ 
he  bylded  a  fcole  the  eftende  of  Paulis  churche,  of 
CL 1 1 1,  to  be  taught  fre  in  the  fame.  And  ordained 
there  a  maifier,  and  a  furmaiiler^  and  a  chapelyn, 
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with  fufficient  and  perpetual  ftipendes  ever  to  en=» 
dure  ;  and  fet  patrones  and  defenders,  governours 
and  rulers  of  that  fame  fcole,  the  moll  honeft  and 
faithful  fellowfliipe  of  the  mercers  of  London." 

As  dean  Colet  had  been  the  pious  founder  of 
this  fchooU  fo  he  alio  laboured  to  be  the  perpetual 
teacher  and  inftru6lor  of  the  fcholars,  by  drawing 
up  fome  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  pubiilhed 
them  for  the  {landing  ufe  of  PauFs  fchooi.  It 
was  called  Paul's  Accidence,  and  dedicated  to 
William  Lilly,  the  firft  m.after,  in  a  Ihort  elegant 
Latin  epiille,  dated  the  nrll  of  Auguu,  15  ;  3.  In 
this  introduction  to  granmiar,  the  dean  prelcribed 
fome  excellent  rules  for  the  admiffion  and  continu- 
ance of  boys  in  his  fchooi,  which  were  to  be  read 
over  to  the  parents,  when  they  firfl  brought  their 
children,  for  their  affent  to  them,  as  the  exprefs 
terms  and  conditions  of  expecting  any  benefit  of 
educacion  there.  The  dean  alfo  prevailed  on  Eral- 
musto  tranilate  from  the  Englilh  the  inflitution  of 
a  Chriilian  man  into  Latin  verle^brieHy  and  plain- 
ly, for  the  eafy  apprehension  and  memory  of  the^ 
boys  ;  which  v/as  to  be  the  fchooi-catechifmi  with, 
many  other  good  eflays,  both  in  poetry  and  profe,. 
towards  direding  and  fecuring  the  principles  and 
morals  of  his  fcholars  f  and  Lrafmus  upon  this- 
occalion  dedicated  to  him  his  two  books  "  De 
copia  verborum  ac  rerum,"  to  form  the  ilyle,  and' 
help  the  invention  of  young  fcholars,  commending 
his  piety  and  judgement  in  thus  confulting  and 
promoting  the  good  of  his  country. 

The  troubles  ii  which  the  dean  had  involved^ 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  for  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  his 
attempts  to  produce  a  reformation  in  the  lives  of 
the  clergy,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI).  did  not 
dmiinilh  his  fortitude  and  public  fpirit  in  that  of 
his  fuccelTor  :  for  we  have  a  remarkable  infiance  on 
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record  of  his  manly  freedom  and  intrepidity,  and 
of  the  high  degree  of  efteem  in  which  he  flood 
with  Henry  YIII.  any  oppolition  to  whofe  inclina- 
tions was  generally  fatal.  When  that  monarch 
was  preparing  for  war  againft  France,  doftor  Colet 
was  appointed  to  preach  before  him  at  court ; 
which  he  did,  and  in  general  terms  inveighed  fo 
llrongly  againll:  the  impiety  or  going  to  war,  that 
it  was  thought  the  preacher  would  have  been  fent 
to  prifon,  or  perhaps  more  feverely  puniflied.  But 
the  kmg  fent  for  Colet,  and  vvas  at  fo  much  pains 
to  convince  him  of  the  neceffity  of  the  war  he  was 
entering  upon,  that  the  dean,  in  a  fecond  ftrmoii 
upon  the  fame  iubjedl,  preached  up  the  lawfulnefs, 
the  piety,  and  expediency  of  war  for  the  fcrvice  of 
our  country.  1  his  fermon  pleafed  the  king  fa 
much,  that  he  gave  the  dean  thanks,  and,  ever 
after,  his  countenance  ;  faying  to  his  nobles,  who 
attended  him,  *'  Well,  let  every  one  chufehisown 
do£>or,  but  this  Ihall  be  mine."  HisMajefty  thea 
took  a  glafs  of  Vs'ine,  and  drank  very  gracioufly  ta 
the  preacher's  health,  whom  he  difmilTed  with  all 
the  marks  of  afFe»5tion,  and  proiiiifed  him  any  fa« 
vour  he  fhould  aik  for  himfelf  or  friends. 

Befides  his  dignities  and  preferment  already- 
mentioned,  doftor  Colet  was  alfo  re^orofthe 
fraternity  or  gild  of  Jefus  in  St,  Paul's  church 
(for  which  he  procured  new  flatutes)  ;  one  of  the 
chaplains  and  preachers  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry 
Vlll.  ;  and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  millaken,  of  his 
privy  council.  V/hen  he  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  grew  fo  weary  of  the  world,  that  he, 
formed  a  delign  to  fequefler  himfelf  in  fome 
monaftery,  and  there  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  and  folitude  ;  but,  as  he  had  manv  ob- 
jedtions  to  the  manner  in  which  thofe  eilablifh- 
ments  were  conduced,  he  built  a  convenient 
houfe,  within  the  precinfl  of  the  charter-hcufe, 
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near  the  palace  of  Sheene  in  Surrey,  where  he  in- 
tended to  retire  in  his  old  age,  when  unable  to  dif- 
charge  the  duties  of  his  fundion.  But  death  pre- 
vented him  ;  for  having  been  feized  by  that  dread- 
ful and  epidemical  dileaie  called  the  fweating  fick- 
uefs,  at  two  feveral  times,  he  relapfed  into  it  a  third,, 
which  threw  him  into  a  conluiiiption,  and  carried 
him  off,  on  the  1 6th  of  September,  1519,  in  the^ 
fifty- third  year  of  his  age.  One  of  his  phyficians 
judged  his  difeafe  to  be  the  dropfy  :  but  no  extraor- 
dinary fymptoms  appeared  upon  opening  his  body, 
only  that  the  capillary  vefTels  of  the  liver  had  fome 
puftulary  eruptions.  His  corpfe  \vas  carried  from 
Sheene  to  London,  and,  by  the  care  of  his  aged 
mother,  it  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul's,  with  an  humble  monument,  and  only 
this  infcription,  deiigned  by  himfeif,  Jo.  Co- 
LETvs.  However,  thecompany  of  mercers,  being 
willing  to  fhew  how  much  they  valued  him,  eredt- 
ed  another  to  his  memory  v/ith  his  efhgies  ;  but 
that  being  deftroyed  by  the  great  fire,  all  that  novr 
remains  is,  the  defcription  which  Sir  William 
Dugdale  gives  us  of  it,  in  his  'Hiflory  of  St,  Paul's 
cathedral. 

He  wrote  feveral  things,  but  only  the  follow- 
ing were  publifhed  before  and  after  his  death, 
I.  Oratio  habito  a  do^ore  yoanm  Colet,  dccano  fnnBi 
Pauti,  ad  clerum  in  convocatlone,  anno  15II.  This 
was  printed  in  4to.  by  Richard  Pynfon,  and  Dr.- 
knight  has  reprinted  it,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
life  of  Coiet,  together  with  an  old  Englifh  tranf- 
lation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
dean  him felf.  It  contains  a  very  manly,  fenlible, 
and  fpirited  attack  upon  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  clergy  of  that  age.  2..  Rudimenta 
GrammoUccs>,  t^c.  called  PauPs  Accidence :  this 
little  manual,  with  fome  alterations,  and  great 
additions,  naw  form$  the  fyntax  ia  Lilly's  com- 
mon 
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man  grammar.  3.  Monition  to  a  gcd'y  life.  4. 
Daily  devotions^  or  the  chri/iiar^s  morning  and  even- 
ing jncrifice^  Some  manufcript  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul,  and  on  the  apofrolical  epiftles,  were 
found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  his  fludy,  but  writ- 
ten in  an  illegible  charafter,  fo  that  they  were 
totally  ufelefs.  In  all  probability,  they  were 
only  notes,  from  which  he  read  his  public  le£lures 
at  Oxford. 

The  perfon  of  dean  Colet,  as  defcribed  by  Eraf- 
mus,  was  tall  and  comely,  and  he  was  hlelfed  with 
an  eafy,  polite  addrefs,  which  gave  a  grace  to  everj 
thing  he  faid  or  did.  His  learning  was  uncom- 
mon for  the  age  he  lived  in,  his  pitty  exemplary, 
and  his  public  fpirit  as  a  preacher  unprecedented  ; 
but  his  falutary  reproof  of  vice  in  high  flations 
was  conveyed  infachftrong  arguments,  untiniElur- 
ed  with  pride  or  morofenefs,  that  it  procured  him 
advancement  even  under  the  reign  of  a  moft  arbi- 
trary prince,  who  put  many  of  his  fubjefls  to 
death  without  mercy,  for  prefuming  to  arraign  his 
conduct.  Tn  a  word^  dean  Colet  was  one  of  the 
brighteil  ornaments  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  muft  be  remembered 
with  gratitude,  as  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  for  bringing  about  the 
reformation  of  thefe  kingdoms  from  Popery  ;  his 
bold  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit  on  the  abufes  which 
had  crept  into  the  church,  and  the  fcandalous 
lives  of  the  clergy,  having  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
nation;  and  this  happy  impulfe  to  found  a  femi- 
nary  of  learning  for  youth,  having  given  birth  ta 
that  aflonifhing  increafe  of  thofe  charitable  foun- 
dations, which  took  place,  within  thirty  years 
before  that  important  and  memorable  event. 

Among  the  eminent  perfons  who  have  been 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  were  the  following: 
John  Leland,  William   Camden,  John  Milton^ 
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Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  bifliop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Dr.  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.  John 
Churchill,  afterwards  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, was  alfo  a  fcholar  at  St.  Paul's  fchool : 
but  he  probably  did  not  remain  there  a  fufficient 
time  to  make  any  confiderable  proficiency  in  claf- 
lical  literature. 

^^^  Authorities.  Life  of  Erofmus^  Biographla 
Britan.  articiej  CoLET  i  and  Dr*  Knight's  life  of 
Colet. 


The  Life  of 
CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 

[A.  D.   147  X*  to  1530.I 


TH0MA8  WoLsEY,  afterwards  the  famous 
cardinal,  affords  us,  in  his  life,  one  of  the 
moll  extraordinary  examples  to  be  met  with  in 
hiftory  of  the  viciffitudes  of  human  events ;  who, 
benig  but  the  fon  of  a  butcher  in  the  town  of  'p- 
fwich  in  Suffolk,  was,  from  that  mean  beginning, 
raik'd  to  the  highefl  (rations  both  in  church  and 
ilate;  but,  like  an  idol,  fetupby  Fortune,  merely 
to  fliew  her  power,  was  agam,  in  an  inftant,  tum- 
bled from  ail  his  greatnefs  ;  and  reduced  even  to  a 
more  wretched  condition  than  that  from  which  he 

was 
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was  originally  taken.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  he  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education;  for  we 
find,  that  his  father  obferving  in  him  an  uncom- 
mon aptnefs  to  learn,  fent  him  early  to  the  gram- 
mar fchool  ;  from  whence,  by  means  of  his 
parents,  who  were  people  of  fome  property,  and 
other  good  friends,  he  was  removed  to  and  main- 
tained at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Here  he 
made  fo  extraordinary  a  progrefs,  that  he  took 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  when  he  was  only- 
fifteen  years  of  age  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  called,  The  boy  batchelor.  He  was  then  ad« 
mitted  to  a  fellowfhip  in  the  fame  college  ,  and  ia 
the  end  nominated  mafter  of  Magdalen  fchool, 
where  the  fons  of  the  then  marquis  of  Dorfet 
were  placed  for  their  education. 

This  was  a  fortunate  circumfiance  to  the  new 
preceptor;  for  the  marquis,  fending  for  his  fons, 
on  the  fucceeding  Chriftmas,  to  pafs  the  holidays 
at  his  country-feat,  invited  the  mafler  to  accom- 
pany them  ;  and  he  was  highly  pleafed  with  Wol- 
fey's  converfation,  w4io,  to  his  univerfal  know- 
ledge, added  a  moft  infinuatiiig  addrefs.  The 
marquis  alfo  found  the  yo-jng  gentlemen  fo  much 
improved  for  the  Ihort  time  they  had  been  under 
his  care,  that  he  determined  to  reward  fuch  merit 
and  diligence  with  fome  diflinguifhed  mark  of  ap- 
probation :  and  accordingly  a  benefice  in  his  lord* 
Ihip's  gift  falling  vacant  during  the  recefs,  he  he- 
flowed  it  on  Wolfey,  which  v/as  his  firll  ecclefi- 
aifical  preferment.  I'his  was  the  redtory  of 
Lymington  in  Somerfetfhire,  to  which  he  V7as 
inftituted  in  1500,  being  then  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  and  burfar  of  xVlagdalcn  College. 

Vv  olfey  quitted  the  univerfity,  to  take  pofTef- 
fion  of  his  living  ;  but  an  accident  happened  very 
foon  after,  w4iich  made  his  new  iituation  very 
difagreeabie  to  him.     He  was  of  a  free  and  focia- 

bie 
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ble  di^oiitlon,  while  he  was  feeking  his  advance- 
ment iiithe  world  ;  and  therefore  lived  upon  the 
moil  free  and  friendly  terms  with  nis  pariihioners, 
and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  By  fome  of 
thefe  he  was  drawn  to  a  fair  at  an  adjacent  town, 
where  it  is  faid,  that  being  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
he  occaiioned  a  difturbance  :  upon  which  Sir 
Amia?  Pawlet,  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  who  had 
already  taken  a  dill  ike  to  him,  fct  him  in  the 
flocks. 

This  indignity,  fo  dilhonourable  to  a  clergy- 
man, Wolfey  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  refent'at 
the  time;  but  he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  it ; 
for  when  he  came  to  be  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Eng'and,  he  fent  for  Sir  Amias  to  London,  and 
Iharply  reprimanded  him  for  his  former  indecent 
and  difrefpeftful  behaviour  towards  a  clergyman, 
and  a  perfon  to  whom,  as  apaflor,  he  owed  obe- 
dience. He  alfo  ordered  him,  on  no  account,  to 
prefume  to  quit  the  capital,  without  a  licence 
iirft  obtained  :  in  confequencc  of  which  prohibi- 
tion, that  gentleman  continued  in  the  Middle 
Temple  no  iefs  than  fix  years  ;  though  he  en- 
deavoured by  many  little  adls  of  adulation  and 
fubmiffion,  to  foften  the  chancellor's  anger. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
This  mortifying  accident  gave  Wolfey  a  diflafte 
to  Lymington  ;  and  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  which  happened  fhortly  after, 
finally  determined  him  to  leave  it.  The  next  fitu« 
ation  we  find  him  in,  is,  tliat  of  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Dean,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  a  flation  ta 
which,  the  author  of  the  Britifn  Antiquities  is 
inclinable  to  think,  Wolfey  recommended  him- 
felf  by  his  own  affiduity,  rather  than  by  the  in- 
tereil  of  others.  Here  he  grew  greatly  in  favour 
with  the  archbifhop,  and  by  his  means  the  name 
of  Wolfey  was  for  the  firfl  time  mentioned  at  the 

court 
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court  of  Rome  ;  the  Pope,  at  the  archbifhop's  re- 
quell:,  granting  his  chaplain  a  difpenfation  to  hold 
two  beneiices.  However,  this  was  the  greatefl 
advantage  Wolfey  reaped  from  his  conne^liou 
with  E>r.  Dean,  who  died  in  1503  ;  fo  that  he  was 
again  obhged  to  look  out  for  another  patron. 

A  man  of  true  genius,  and  proportionable  in- 
duflry,  is  feldom  difappointed  in  any  views  on 
which  he  employs  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  un- 
dcrflanding.  Wolfey  found  in  himfelf  a  particular 
inclination  to  a  court  life  ;  and,  from  feveral  of 
his  expreffions,  it  (hould  feem  as  if  he  had  been 
poiTeiied  with  a  notion  of  the  grandeur,  w^hich 
avvaJted  him  in  that  fphere  ;  for  he  uled  to  fay, 
*'  If  he  could  but  fet  one  foot  in  the  court,  he 
**  would  foon  introduce  his  whole  body."  With 
this  view  he  ftudioufly  attached  himfelF to  perfons 
in  power  ;  and  having,  during  his  refidence  in  the 
weft  of  England,  contrafted  an  acquaintance  with 
Sir  John  Nephant,  who,  at  the  time  of  archbi- 
lliop  Dean's  death,  was  treafarer  of  Calais,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  Henry  YiL  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  cfFer  his  fervice  to  him  ;  and 
bir  John  being  about  this  time  on  his  departure 
for  Calais  appointed  him  to  be  his  chaplain,  and 
took  him  over  to  France,  as  one  of  his  family. 
In  this  Situation,  Wolfey  fo  effe6lualiy  infinuated 
himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  his  new  mafter, 
that  Sir  John  committed  to  his  care  the  entire 
charge  and  management  of  his  office  ;  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  which  he  gave  fuch  farisfaftion, 
not  only  to  the  treafurer,  but  to  ail  perfons  who 
had  any  bufinefs  to  tranfa£l  with  him,  that  when 
Sir  John  obtained  leave  to  relign,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  and  returned  to  England,  he  re- 
commended Wolfey  in.  fuch  ftrong  terms  to  the 
king,  that  he  put  him  upon  the  lift  of  Royal 
Chaplains. 

Thus 
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Thus  Wolfey  at  lail:  cafl:  anchor  in  his  deflred 
■port ;  and  he  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  there 
were  no  advantages,  however  great,  which  he  did 
not  expe£b  in  confequence  of  that  event.  But 
as  he  knew  that  a  bare  fettlement  at  court  was 
not  fufliclent  to  fecure  a  man's  future  fortune, 
without  a  peculiar  intereft  among  the  courtiers,  he 
enquired  out  thofe  who  were  moil  acceptable  to 
the  king ;  and  paid  his  devoirs  with  fuch  fuccefs 
to  Fox,  bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel,  the  then  reigning  favourites,  thatchey  foon 
recom.mended  him  to  the  king,  to  perform  a  fecret 
fervice,  which  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  dif- 
play  his  great  political  abiHties,  which  was  the  ba- 
lls of  his  future  promotions. 

In  the  year  1508,  tiie  king  having  refolved  to 
enter  into  a  fecret  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
Maximihan,  who  then  refided  at  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders, in  order  to  fettle  fome  points  previous  to  his 
intended  marriage  with  Margaret,  duchefs  dowa- 
ger of  Savoy,  the  emperor's  only  daughter  ;  it  put 
'him  upon  enquiring  for  a  proper  perfon  to  entrufl 
with  this  private  embafly,  and  Wolfey  was  no 
fooner  mentioned  by  Fox  and  Love!,  as  one  ex- 
cellentlv  qualified  to  perform  the  fervice  Henry  re- 
quired, than  the  king  commanded  him  immediate- 
ly to  be  fent  for.  After  fome  private  difcourfe, 
being  fully  fatisfied  of  his  capacity,  Wolfey 's  dif- 
patches  were  ordered  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  fet  for- 
ward from  Richmond,  at  which  place  Henry  VII. 
then  kept  his  court. 

But  how  was  Henry  furprized,  in  lefs  than  three 
days  after,  to  fee  Wolfey  prefent  himfelf  before 
him  1  Suppofing  that  he  had  protraded  his  depar- 
ture, heat  iirft  began  to  reprove  him  for  the  dila- 
tory execution  of  his  orders  ;  but  V/olfey  in- 
formed him    (as   was  really  the   cafe,   through 
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tnany  favourable  drcircumflances  which  concur- 
red in  expediting  his  journey),  that  he  was   jufl 
returned  from  Bruges,  and  had  fuccefsfully  fettled 
the    negotiation    with    which    he  was    charged. 
■*^*  Aye  !"  faid  the  king  ;  '*  but,  on  fecond  thoughts 
**  I  found  foniewhat  had   been   omitted    in  your 
**  inftruftions,    and    I     fent   a  mcflenger    after 
**  you,  with  fuller  powers."    To  which  Wolfey 
replied,  **  That  he  had  indeed  met  the  meJTenger 
'^'  on  the  road   in   his   return,  and  received    the 
•**  powers    his    majefty    mentioned;    but  having, 
^*  during  his  flay  at  the  imperial  court,  precon- 
**  ceived  the  purport  of  them,  and  the  clofe  con- 
'**  ne£lion   that   bufinefs  bore  with  his  majefly's 
**  fervice,  he  had  prefumed,  on  his  own  authority, 
**  to  redlify  what  he  confidered  as  a  millake  in  his 
"**  commiffion,  and  humbly  implored  pardon  for 
'^*  daring  to  exceed  itf'* 

Henry  was  fo  Vvreil  pleafed  with  tills  expedient, 
and  IHll  more  fo  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotia- 
tion, that  he  thanked  him;  declared  in  council, 
he  was  a  man  fit  to  be  intruded  with  the  manage- 
ment of.affairs  of  importance  ;  and  rewarded  him 
with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  the  prebends 
of  Walton  Brinhold  and  Stow.  Thefe  pre- 
ferments enabled  him  to  refign  the  living  of  Ly- 
mington  ;  and,  to  complete  his  good  fortune,  his 
graceful  and  eloquent  relation  of  the  particulars 
of  his  late  embaify,  before  the  council,  attra6led 
the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  grew 
very  fond  of  his  company. 

In  1509,  Henry  VIl.  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
"by  his  fon  Henry  VIIL  who  at  his  accefTion  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  more  favourable 
event  could  not  poiUbly  have  happened  for  Wolfey ; 
his  firm  friend  Fox  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  having 
now  a  motive  of  interefl  as  well  as  affedlion  to 
induce  him  to  forward  his  promotion.  The  in- 
fluence 
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fJncnce  which  Fox  had  maintained  in  the  cabinet, 
during  the  late  reign,  gave  way  to  the  afcendancy 
acquired  over  the  young  King  by  the  earl  of  Sur* 
ray  :  the  crafty  prelate  introduced  ^^  olfey  to  a 
great  familiarity  with  his  new  mailer,  in  the  double 
view  of  oppoling  his  rival,  and  of  fupporting  his 
intereil  iR  the  cabinet  by  afting  under  him.  In 
confequence  of  this  plan,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VJ I L  Wolfey  was  appointed  the 
king's  almoner,  and  upon  the  convi£tion  of  Sir 
Richard  Empfon,  one  of  the  corrupt  Judges  in  the 
late  reign,  the  king  gave  him  that  rapacious  mi- 
nifter's  houfe,  near  his  own  palace  of  Bridewell,  in 
Fleet  ilreet,  with  feverai  lands  and  tenements  ap- 
pertaing  to  the  forfei.v^d  eftate.  The  following 
year,  1510,  he  was  admitted  of  the  king's  privy 
council,  made  reporter  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
i^.ar-chamber,  canon  of  Windfor,  and  regiiler  of 
the  order  ot  the  garter.  Thus  firmly  feated,  he 
foon  convinced  his  patron,  that  he  had  miflaken 
hiS  character;  for  he  totally  fupplanted  botk 
Surrey  and  Fox,  in  the  king's  favour. 

It  may  now  be  necefTary  to  trace  the  means  by 
which  Vvoifey  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
royal  mailer,  and  the  fole  management  of  public 
affairs.  **  The  young  king,  who  had  been  kept 
under  much  reilraint  by  his  lather,  was  now  great- 
ly difpofed,  fays  Cavendiih,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
pleafure,  and  to  follow  his  princely  appetite  and 
cieiire.  His  old  and  faithful  counfellors  would, 
however,  occafionaiiy  advife  him  to  attend  more 
to  the  public  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  regal  charafter  ;  but  the  almoner  took 
■upon  him  to  difcharge  the  king  of  the  burthen  of 
fuch -weighty  and  troublefome  buiinefs,  putting 
him  in  comfort,  that  he  Ihouid  need  not  to  fpare 
any  time  of  his  pleafure,  for  any  bufmefs  that 
ihouid  happen  in  the  council,  fo  long  as  he  Ihould 
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be  there;  who  having  his  grace's  authority,  and 
by  his  commandment,  doubted  notto  i'eeah  things 
well  and  fufficiently  perfe<5led,  making  his  grace 
privy  firil  of  all  fuch  matters,  before  he  would 
proceed  to  the  accomplifliment  of  the  fame,  whofe 
mind  and  pleafure  he  would  follow  to  the  ut- 
termofl  :  wherewith  the  king  w'as  wonderfully 
pleafed." 

In  the  year  1513,  Wolfey  gave  fuch  a  llriking 
proof  of  his  extenfive  capacity  in  the  managemeiu 
of  ll:ate-affairs,  even  in  the  military  department, 
that  Henry  from  that  time  placed  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  new  minifter.  A  war  with 
France  having  been  refolved  upon  in  council, 
the  king  determined  to  invade  that  kingdom  in 
perfon,  and  committed  to  Wolfey  the  care  of  fur- 
nifliing  and  providing  the  formidable  fleet  and 
army  employed  upon  that  occafion  ;  and  Wolfey, 
though  the  tafk  to  him  was  new,  and  to  any  one 
muft  have  been  difficult,  took  it  upon  him  wiihout 
repining,  to  fliew  that  he  would  not  fcruple  his 
fovereign's  commands  in  any  thing. 

Henry  wa?  earnellly  folicited  by  Pope  Julius  IL 
to  enter  into  this  war  againll  Lewis  XIL  of  France, 
the  Pope's  avowed  enemy,  and  it  is  fhrewdly  con- 
jectured that  Wolfey  advif^d  it,  as  a  means  of  re- 
commending liimfeif  to  tlie  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
Henry  the  more  readily  confented,  as  he  had  in 
view  the  old  claims  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the 
crown  of  France.  The  diligence  and  dilpatch  there- 
fore with  which  the  preparations  for  this  expedi- 
tion were  completed,  fo  highly  pleafed  the  king, 
that  he  gave  Wolfey  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  and 
jnade  him  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

Henry  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  30th  of  June 
1513,  accom)>anied  by  the  principal  officers  of  his 
court,  and  his  favourite  Wolfey.  The  giea'eil: 
part  of  his  army  had  landed  before  him,  and  we-c 
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laying  liege  to  Teroiienne,  a  town  Situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy.  The  king  foon  joiried  them  ; 
and  during  the  liege  the  emperor  MaximiHaa 
arrived  in  the  Enghlh  camp,  with  a  coniiderable 
reinforcement,  entered  into  Henry's  fervice,  wear- 
ing the  crofs  of  St.  George,  and  leceived  one 
hmidred  crowns  daily  for  his  pay.  Soon  after,  the 
Enghfn  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  proviiions  and 
ammunition  for  the  nfe  of  the  belieged  ;  and  thefe 
being  attacked,  a  general  engagement  enfued, 
when  the  French  were  totally  defeated  by  Henry 
and  the  emperor.  The  confternation  of  the  French 
was  fo  great,  that  they  fled  with  the  ntmoft  pre- 
cipitation ;  and  the  cavalry  making  more  ufe  of 
their  fpurs,  than  of  their  fwords,  this  engagement 
was  called.  The  b-tdc  of  the  fpun.  T  eroiienne  fur- 
rendered  in  confequence  of  this  viflory  ;  Henry 
entered  it  in  triumph,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Maxi- 
milian, w^ho  ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed  to  the 
foundation,  that  the  dominions  of  his  grandfon 
Charles  of  Aufiria  might  not  be  expofed  to  in- 
fults  from  the  garrlfon  of  this  fortrefs. 

Henry  then  laid  ^\^%^  to  Tournay,  which  capitu- 
lated in  a  few 'days  ;  and  the  bilhop  refuiing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Englifli  fovereign, 
the  bifnopric  was  given  by  the  king  to  Wolfey, 
who  held  it  five  years  ;  and  when  the  city  v/as  re- 
flored  to  France,  he  obtained  an  annual  penfion 
from  the  Frencli  king,  in  lieu  of  the  bilhopric. 

Soon  after  the  furrender  of  Tournay,  Henry 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  emyjeror,  which 
was  ritified  at  Lifie.  He  then  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  Oflober,  after  a  moll 
glorious  campaign";  and  in  the  following  year 
Wolfey  was  promoted  firfl:  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln, 
and  then  to  the  archbiihopric  of  York,  on  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge. 

Much 
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Much  about  this  time,  t]]e  duke  of  Norfolk, 
finding  the  exchequer  almo/l  exhaufted,  was  glad 
to  refign  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retire  from 
court.  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  partly  over- 
come by  years  and  inlirniities,  and  partly  difgufted 
at  the  afcendancy  acquired  by  Wolfey,  likewife 
withdrew  himfelf  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  dio- 
cefe.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  alfo  had  taken  offence, 
that  the  king,  by  the  favourite's  perfuafion,  had 
refufed  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  had  contrafled- 
during  his  abode  in  France  ;  and  he  thenceforth 
affecied  to  live  in  privacy.  Thefe  incidents  left 
Wolfey  without  a  rival,  and  his  power  over  the 
king  became  abfolute  ;  though,  when  Fox,  before 
his  retirement,  warned  Henry  ''  not  to  fufter  the 
"  fervant  to  be  greater  than  his  mafter,"  that 
prince  replied,  "  That  he  knev/  VvtH  how  to  re- 
"  tain  all  his  fubjefts  in  obedience  '* 

But  it  was  a  mafler-flroke  of  policy  in  our  art- 
ful prelate,  that,  while  he  fecretly  diretled  all  pub- 
lic councils,  he  ilill  pretended  a  blind  fubmiffion 
to  the  royal  will;  by  that  means  concealing  from 
his  fovereign,  whofe  imperious  temper  would 
otherwiie  have  ill -brooked  a  dire£lor,  the  abfolute 
pov/er  he  was  gaining  over  him.  And  Henrv,  in 
nothing  more  violent  than  his  attachnients  while 
they  lafled,  thought  he  could  never  fufRciently 
reward  a  man  fo  entirelv  devoted  to  his  plealure 
and  fervice.  In  confequence  of  this,  Wolfey 
held  at  one  timefuch  a  multitude  of  preferments, 
as  no  churchman  behdes  himfelf  was  ever  en- 
dowed with.  He  v;as  even  fuffered  to  unite 
with  tl-e  fee  of  Yc^k  the  biihoprics  of  J3urham 
and  Vvincheiler,  with  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  ;  and  now  the  Pope  obferving  the  daily 
progrcfs  he  made  in  the  king's  favour,  and  that 
in  hSi  he  governed  the  nation,  being  dcfirous  of 
tng-iging  fo  powerful  a  miniller  in  the  intereft 
C   a  of 
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of  the  apoftollc  fee,  to  complete  his  exaltation  at 
once,  created  him  a  cardinal  in  15 15,  under  the 
title  cf  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecile,  beyond  the  Tyber. 
The  grandeur  which  Wolfey  aflumed  upon 
this  new  acquilition  of  dignity  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled.  The  fplendor  of  his  equipage,  and 
coillinefs  of  his  apparel,  exceeds  all  defcription. 
He  caufed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a 
perfon  of  rank  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  the  king's 
chapel,  would  permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place 
but  the  altar.  A  prieft,  the  talleft  and  moft 
comely  he  could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar 
of  lilver,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  crofs  ; 
but  not  content  wnth  this  parade,  to  which  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided 
another  prieil  of  equal  flature  and  beauty,  who 
marched  along,  bearing  the  crofs  of  York,  even  in 
the  diocefe  of  Canterbury  j  contrary  to  the  ancient 
rule  and  agreement  between  thofe  rival  metropo- 
litans, llie  people  indeed  made  merry  with  the 
cardinal's  oflentation  upon  this  occalion  ;  and 
iaid  they  were  now  fenfible,  that  one  crofs  alone 
was  not  fufficient  for  the  expiation  of  his  offences. 
Put  Warhara,  chancellor,  and  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  having  frequently  remonftrated 
againft  this  affront  to  no  purpofe,  chofe  rather  to 
retire  from  public  employment,  than  wage  an  un- 
equal contelt  with  the  haughty  cardinal.  He  re- 
figned  his  office  of  chancellor  therefore,  and  th6 
fealswere  immediately  intrufted  to  Wolfey  ;  who, 
upon  this  new  promotion,  added  to  his  former 
parade  four  footmen  cairying  gilt  pole-axes,  a 
gentleman  to  carry  the  great  feal  before  him,  and 
an  additional  train  of  attendants,  who  rode  on 
horfe-back ;  but  the  chancellor  himfelf  was 
mounted  upon  a  mule,  caparifoned  with  crirafon 
velvet.     In   this  {late  he  reforted  every  Sunday 
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to   the  court  at  Greenwich^  from   York-houic, 
now  Whitehall. 

The  cardinal,  while  he  was  only  almoner  to- 
the  king,  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  unpo- 
pular by  his  fentences  in  the  flar-chamber,  a 
moll  arbitrary  and  unconiiitutional  court,  wlierr 
he  prefided,  and  gave  every  thing  as  his  mafler 
would  have  it,  without  any  refpe£l  to  the  juflics 
e^the  caufe.  But  novv  that  he  was  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  he  made  full  amends,  by 
difcharging  that  great  office  with  as  penetrating  a 
judgm.ent,  and  as  enlarged  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
equity,  as  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  or  iucceilbrs. 

But  Wolfey,  to  increafe  his  power  over  th« 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  fought  for  farther  ec- 
cleliafiical  promotion,  and  in  this,  as  inevery  thing 
elfe,  he  foon  fucceeded.  Cardinal  Campegglo 
had  been  fent  as  a  legate  into  England,  in  order 
to  procure  a  tythe  from  the  clergy.,  for  enabling 
the  Pope  to  oppofe  the  piogrefs  of  the  I'urks,  a 
danger  which  was  real  and  forrnidabic  to  all 
Chriflendom,  but  had  been  fo  often  made  life  of 
as  a  pretence  to  ferve  the  interelled  purpofes  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  tha.t  it  had  loft  all  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  clergy  there- 
fore refufed  to  comply  with  Leo's  demand. 
Campeggio  therefore  was  recalled  in  1516;  and 
the  king  delired  of  the  pope,  that  Wolfey,  v/ho 
had  been  joined  in  this  commiflion,  might  aions 
be  inveiled  with  the  legantine  power,  together 
with  the  right  of  viliting  all  the  clergy  and  mo- 
nafteries  ;  and  even  with  fu (pending  the  whole 
laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelvemonth. 

This  additional  honour  vv'as  no  fooner  obtained, 
than  Wolfey  made  a  iliil  greater  difplay  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  On  folemn  feall-days  he  was 
not  contented  without  faying  mafs  after  the  man- 
aer  of  the.  Pope  himfelf :  he  had  not  only  bilhops 
C  ^  an4 
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and  abbots  to  ferve  him,  but  even  engaged  the 
nril  nobiiity  to  give  him  water  and  a  towel  ;-  and 
Warham  the  primate  having  wrote  him  a  letter, 
where  he  fubfcribed  liimlelf,  "  Your  loving  bro- 
*'  ther,"  Woifey  compiained  of  his  prelumption, 
in  challenging  fuch  an  equality.  Upon  War- 
ham's  being  told  however  of  the  oiFence  he  had 
given,  he  made  light  of  it,  faying,  "  Know  ye 
not  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  power  ?'* 
Eut  Woifey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than 
vain  pomp  and  oflentatlon.  He  erefted  an  of- 
fice, w'hich  he  called  the  iegantine  court ;  in 
which,  as  lord  Herbert  favs,  he  exerci fed  a  mod 
odius  and  tyrannical  jurifdi'6lion  ;  and  he  rendered 
it  ftill  more  obnoxious,  by  appointing  one  John 
Allen  to  be  the  judge,  a  man  of  fcandalous  life, 
whom  he  himfelf,  as  chaneellor,  had  condemned 
for  perjury.  This  wretch  committed  all  forts  of 
rapine  and  extortion  :  for,  making  an  encjuiry 
into  the  life  of  every  body,  no  offence  efcaped 
cenfure  and  pujiidiment,  unlefs  privateJy  bought 
cit  ;  in  which  people  found  two  advantages  ;  one, 
that  it  coft  lefs ;  the  other,  that  it  exempted  them 
from  fhame.  Thus,  as  the  rules  of  conicience 
are  in  many  cafes  of  greater  extent  than  thofe  of 
h'W,  he  f::>und  means  of  icarching  into  their  mod 
fecret  concerns  ;  belidss,  under  this  colour,  he 
arrogated  a  power  to  call  in  queriion  the  execu- 
tors of  wills,  and  the  like.  Ke  funimoned  alio 
all  religious  perfons  (of  what  degree  ioever)  be- 
fore him  ;  who,  calling  tliemfelves  at  his  feet, 
were  grievouflv  reproached,  and  terrified  with  ex- 
pullion,  t:-!  they  had  compounded;  befides 
whicli,  all  fpirituai  livings  which  fell  were  con- 
ferred  on    his  creatures. 

No  one  dared  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint 
againli  tliefeufurpations  of  Woifey,  till  Warham 
ventured  to  do  it.     Henry  profelTed  his  ignorance 

of 
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©f  the  whole  matter  :  "  A  man  (faid  he)  is  not  fo 
''  blind  any  where  as  in  his  own  houfe.  But  do 
<'  you  go  to  Wolfey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing 
*•'  be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this 
kind  was  not  likely  to  be  minded,  and  in  efFe6t 
only  ferved  to  augment  Wolfey's  enmity  to  War- 
ham,  whom  he  had  never  loved  fince  the  difpute 
about  ere£ling  his  crolTes.  However,  one  London 
having  profecuted  the  legate's  judge  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  convifted  him  of  malverfation  and  ini- 
quity, the  clamour  at  laft  reached  the  king's  ears, 
v/ho  rebuked  the  cardinal  fo  fliarply,  that  from  that 
time  he  became,  if  not  better,  more  wary  thaa 
before. 

The  cardinal  was  now  building  himfslf  a  very 
magnificent  palace  at  Flampton  Court,  whither 
fometimes  he  retired,  as  well  to  mark  the  progrefs 
of  the  work,  as  to  procure  a  fliort  recefs  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  bufinefs  ;  which  at  that  time  was= 
very  great,  coniidering  that,  over  and  above  vvhat 
immediately  related  to  his  archbilhopric,  liis  le- 
gantine  cliarafter,  and  his  place  of  chancellor,  he 
had  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  hands  ;  yet 
the  public  tranquillity  w^as  fo  wTileftabliihed,  and 
the  general  adminiftration  of  juflice,  through  his 
means,  fo  exa<£l,  that  eafe  and  plenty  bleffed  the 
land,  in  a  manner  unknown  for  many  preceding 
reigns.  This  happy  difpolition  at  home  led 
Henry,  in  the  year  1520,  to  give  way  to  the 
folicitations  of  Francis  the  Firft,  king  of  France, 
and  he  confented  to  an  interview  with  that  mo- 
narch, which  y/as  to  be  between  Guienne  and 
Ardres  ;  the  kings,  by  mutual  confent,  commit- 
ting the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial  to  the  car- 
dinal's difcretion. 

The  occafion  of  this  interview  v/as  the  death 

of  Maximilian,  which  happened   the  preceding 

year  ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  being 
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competitors  for  the  imperial  throne,  feparately 
paid  their  court  to  Woliey,  to  engage  his  mafter 
in  their  intereft  ;  and  the  poHtic  Wolfey  encour^ 
aged  both,  receiving  froiii  them  very  rich  piefents 
and  penlions.  Thefe  rivals  were  Francis  I.  and 
the  famous  Charles  V.  who  was  ele£led  emperor  ; 
and  who,  having  other  grounds  for  a  rupture  with 
Francis,  came  over  to  England  privately,  after 
his  elcdion,  by  the  cardinal's  connivance,  to 
divert  Henry  from  this  famous  interview.  Charles 
met  the  king  at  Dover  ;  but  all  he  could  obtain 
vt^as  a  promife  from  Henry,  that  nothing  Ihould 
be  tranfafted  between  him  and  the  king  of  France 
prejudicial  to  his  intereft.  The  cardinal  was  now 
carelTed  and  flattered  by  moft  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  :  the  fenate  of  Venice  in  particular  ad- 
diciTed  him  in  a  letter,  in  which  they  felicitated 
him  on  the  fortunate  conduct  of  an  event  that  re- 
quired the  moflconfiimmate  prudence  ;  the  Pope 
too  gave  him  very  firong  tefllmonies  of  his  ap- 
probation, granting  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  2000 
dacats,  w.id  conftituting  him  perpetual  adminillra- 
lor  of  the  bilhopric  of  Bajadox. 

By  thefe  exteniivefubiidies  from  foreign  courts, 
and  the  unlimited  munificence  of  his  own  fove- 
reign,  who  was  continually  loading  him  with  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  monopolies,  Wolfey's  income^ 
is  reported  to  have  fallen  little  fhort  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  of  England.  This  was  a 
circumftance  fufficient  to  raife  the  ambition  of  a 
man,  naturally  fo  afpiring  as  the  cardinal,  to  any 
height. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  1520,  he 
thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  bein;^  poiTeffed  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  ;  and  immediately  difpatchedafecre- 
tary  with  proper  inftruclions  to  Rome  ;  at  the 
fame  time  writing  to  the  emperor,  and  the  king 
of  France,  to  alTure  them,  that^  if  he  was  clewed 

fupreme 
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fupreme  PontifF,  they  fhould  meet  with  fuch 
friendly  and  equitable  treatment  as  they  could  ex- 
pert from  no  other  quarter.  The  former  of  thefe 
princes,  indeed,  was  bound  by  promifes  which. 
he  had  repeatedly  given  him,  to  affift  Wolfey  in 
procuring  the  papacy  ;  but,  before  the  meiTenger 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  eledtion  was  over,  and 
Adrian,  bifhop  of  Tortofa,  who  had  been  the 
emperor's  tutor,  was  chofen ;  though  Wolfey, 
upon  different  fcrutinies,  had  nine,  twelve,  and- 
nineteen  voices. 

He  v.as,  probably,  chagrined  at  the  behaviour 
of  Charles  V.  who  had  openly  violated  his  word- 
with  him  ;  yet  fmothering  his  refentment  for  the 
prefent,  when  the   emperor  made  a  fecond  viiit 
to  England  (partly  to  appeafe  him,  whom  he  fear- 
ed to  have  offended),  the  cardinal  very  readily  ac- 
cepted his  excufes  ;  and  on  A<lrian*s  death,  which- 
happened   fome  years  after,  he  applied  again  for 
Charles's  intereft,  which  waspofitively  engaged  to^ 
him  for  the  next  vacancy  ;  but  though  this  appli- 
cation was  backed  by  a  recommendatory  letter  un- 
der Henry's  own  hand,    and  Wolfey,   knowing. 
the   power  of  gold   in  the   conclave,  had    taken 
care  to   work  fufficientiy   with   that  engine ;  his- 
hopes,  however,   of  the  pontificate  were  a  fecond-- 
time   rendered   abortive,     chiefly   owing   to    his 
abfence,  and  his   reliance  on  the  emperor,    who^ 
never  intended  he  fhould  be  Pope,  though  he  had 
fettled  an  annual  penfion  upon  him,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  treated  him  witlithe  utmoft  complaifance 
and  diflin£tion,  flyling  him,  in  his  letters,,  *'  oun' 
mofl  dear  and  fpecial  friend." 

In  the  year  1521,  in  an  affembly  of  prelates  and* 
clergy,  held  at  York -ho  ufe,  the  dodrines  of  Lu- 
ther v^erc  condemned  :  forty -two  of  his  errors  were" 
enumerated;  and  cardinal  WolTey  publifn&d  the 
pope's  bull  againil  Luther,  and  ordered  ail  perfons, . 
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©n  pain  of  excommunication,  to  bring  in  all  the 
books  of  Lutlier  in  their  hands.  But  though 
Wolfey  was  thus  concerned  in  cauling  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  to  be  condemned,  it  appears  by 
an  article  of  his  impeachment,  that  he  was  no 
perfecutor  of  heretics  ;  for  he  is  accufed  of  re- 
mllTnefs  on  that  head,  by  means  of  which  Luthera- 
liifm  had  gained  ground. 

The  pride  and  oilentation  of  the  cardinal,  to- 
gether with  his  unbounded  power,  had  raifed  him 
many  powerful  enemies,  efpecially  amongft  the: 
nobility,  whom,  he  affe6led  to  treat  wnth  arrogance 
and  contem.pt.  This  behaviour  was  openly  relent- 
ed by  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
only  courtier  who  ventured  to  oppofe  him,  Wol- 
fey therefore  refolved  to  facrilice  this  great  man, 
whofe  difcontent  he  apprehended  might  have  fome 
effect  upon  the  king.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  one  of  the  greatefl  fubjeds  of  the  kingdom,, 
highly  in  favour  with  the  people,  and  in  poiieiiioii 
of  apoft  vvhich  gave  him  a  power  of  controuling 
the  actions  even  of  the  fovereign.  He  was  here- 
citary  high  conilable  of  England,  an  office  which 
v^as  aboliibed  at  liis  death,  and  perhaps  was  one- 
caufe  of  haflening  it :  for  Henry  had  often  ex-- 
preifed  his  jealoufy  of  Buckingham's  official  au» 
thority.  Indeed,  the  ceremonial  obferved  by  the 
high  conftabje  at  the  coronation  had  been  very 
difguflful  to  this  arbitrary  prince^  It  was  cufto- 
marv  for  the  conftable  to  receive  a  fword  from; 
Gur  kings,  which  holding  in  his  hand,  he  pro- 
nounced aloud,.  '^With  this  fw^ord,  1  will  de- 
fend thee  agairifl  all  thine  enemies,  if  thou  go-- 
verneft  according  to  law;  and,  with  this  fword, 
1  and  tlie  people  of  England  will  depofe  thee,  if 
thou  breakefi  thy  coronation  oat-h."  The  duke- 
having  let  fall  iome  imprudent  expreffions  in  pri- 
vate companvj  that^  if  the  kin^lhould  die  without. 
'  "  iffue^ 
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iiTue,  he  would  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  as  the  de- 
Jfcendantof  Anne  of  Glouceller,  grand-daughter  tO' 
Edward  II L  in  which  cafe  he  would  punifh  Wol- 
fey  according  to  his  demerits ;  the  cardinal  by  his 
fpies  obtained  farther  intelligence,  from  the  duke's 
domeftics,  of  his  correfpondingwiih  one  Hopkins, 
a  monk  and  pretended  prophet,  who  had  given  him 
hopes  of  lucceeding  -to  the  crown.  This  indifcre- 
tion,  combining  with  the  nature  of  his  office,  and; 
his  public  difapprobation  of  the  favourite,  revived 
Henry's  fufpicionSj  and  prevented  him  from  dif- 
coveringthat  the  duke  v^^as  a  devoted  victim  to  the 
cardinal's  refentment.  Wolfey  having  coliefbed 
materials  for  an  impeachment,  and  deprived  the 
duke  of  his  two  principal  friends,  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland his  father'in-iaw,whom  he  had  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  a  flight  pretext,  and  the 
earl  of  Surry  his  fon-in-law,  whom  he  had  lent 
governor  to  Ireland  ;  he  caufed  him  to  be  arrefled,- 
andaccufed  of  high  treafon,  of  which  being  con-- 
vi£led  by  a  very  thin  and  partial  houfe  of  peers,, 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  13th  of  Tvlay.  From  this- 
-  moment  Wolfey  loft  the  little  remaining  credit  he^ 
had  vvith  the  people  of  England,  who  openly  libel- 
led him  for  this  a£t  of  tyrannic  cruelty.  The  em- 
peror, upon  hearing  of  the  duke's  death,  faid, 
**  that  the  butcher's  dog  had  worried  the  faireft 
hart  in  England." 

At  this  period,  the  emperor  and  the  French  be- 
ing at  variance  made  Henry  the  umpire  to  decide 
their  quarrel.  Upon  this  occaiion,  the  king 
fent  Wolfey  in  quahty  of  mediator,  in  his  name, 
and  veiled  v/ith  full  power  to  treat  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  tire  contending  princes  at  Calais. 
The  conferences  were  opened  on  the 4th  of  Auguft ;: 
but  Wolfey  countenanced  the  emperor  in  fuchun- 
reafonable  demands,  that  the  FrenCii  minifters  re- 
jelled  them  ;  and  Wolfey  then  paid  a  vilit  to  the 
emperor  at  Bruges,  where  he  was  received  with  ail 
C  6  tiie 
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the  honours  due  to  royalty,  and  concluded  an  of- 
fenfive  alliance,  in  his  mafler's  name,  with  the  em- 
peror againfc  France.  Henry  by  this  treaty  pro- 
mifed  to  invade  France,  the  following  fummer, 
with  4O5COO  men,  and  betrothed  to  the  emperor 
the  princefs  Mary,  his  only  child,  If  any  thing 
could  have  difgraced  the  cardinal  at  this  time,  this 
extravagant  alliance  muft  have  elieftcd  it ;  being 
not  only  contrary  to  the  trueinterefts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  having  a  tendency  to  render  it  dependant 
OH  the  emperor,  by  his  marrying  the  heirefs  of  the 
crown.  War  was  declared  againft  France  in  1522, 
and  this  fham.eful  treaty  proved  in  the  end  one 
caufe  c-f  the  cardinal's  difgrace  :  for,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  incidental  charges  of  the  war,  the 
king  by  the  advice  of  Wolfey  exa£led  a  general 
loan  from  his  fubjects,  amounting  to  one  tenth  of 
the  elib£ls  of  the  laity,  and  one  fourth  of  thofe  of 
the  clergy  ;  which,  fays  Rapin,  excited  general 
clamours  againfl:  the  cardinal  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  on  the  tax  being  more  gently  levied  than 
it  was  at  hrft  intended,  the  florm  blew  over  for  the 
prefent ;  though  another  event  occalioned  fome 
friiirleis  compIainLS  againft  him. 

Among  otherbranches  of  erudition,  he  founded 
tke  firfi:  Gr^ek  profefrorfhip  at  Oxford,  but,  not 
thinking  that  a  fufP.cient  mark  of  his  efteem,  in  the 
year  1525  he  determined  to  build  a  college,  as  a 
iafting  monument  of  his  Zealand  gratitude  towards 
the  feniinary  in  which  he  had  received  his  educa- 
tii>B  ;  and,  having  obtained  the  royal  aifent  to  com- 
mencehis  projeded  foundation,  the  firft  i}:one  of 
that  magnificent  flru£lure,  then  called  Cardinal, 
but  now  Chriil's  College,  Oxford,  was  laid,  with 
a  foperfcription  in  honour  of  the  founder  ;  the 
cardinal  at  the  fame  time  building  a  grammar 
frh.ool  at  Ipfvvich,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  qua- 
lify young  fcholars  tor  admictance  to  it.  But  in 
the  prolecution  of  thefe  Ichemers  he  llruck  upon  a 
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dangerous  rock  ;  for,  having  raifed  his  college  on 
the  fcite  of  a  priory,  diflblved  and  given  him  by 
the  king  for  that  purpofe,  he  alfo  procured  autho- 
rity to  fupprefs  feveral  monafteries  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fupport  his  new 
fociety.  Indeed,  thepope's  bulls,  which  were  fent 
over  to  confirm  thefe  grants,  had  often  been  a  fane- 
tion  for  committing  much  greater  offences  :  how- 
ever, his  feizing  upon  the  revenues  of  rehgious 
houfes  was  looked  upon  as  facrilege  ;  and  the  king 
for  the  firil  time  openly  approving  the  difcontent 
of  the  people  againflhim,  feveral  fatires  were  pub- 
lifhed  reflecting  on  Wolfey's  conduft.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  enquire  after  any  of  the  authors,  notvvith- 
flanding  Skelton,  the  poet  laureat,  was  fo  appre- 
henfive  on  account  of  fome  fcurrilous  verfes  of  his 
writing,  that  he  took  refuge  in  the  fanduary,  to 
avoid  the  cardinal's  refentment. 

Wolfey,  however,  about  this  time,  had  gained 
afrefh  afcendancy  over  his  fove reign  by  a  fecret  tic, 
known  only  to  a  very  few  perfons  about  the  court. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  a  young  bxly  was  in- 
troduced at  the  Englifn  court,  the  daughter  of  Sir- 
Thomas  Boleyn,  or  Bv\ilen  ;  v.^ho  having  been  for- 
merly in  the  fervice  of  the  queen  of  France,  Henry's 
fifler,  was  received  by  queen  Catherine  as  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  It  is  faid,  that  the  king  no  fooner 
faw  her,  than  he  was  ftruck  with  her  beauty  ;  how- 
ever, his  paffion  lay  concealed  for  fome  time,  and 
was  firft  difcovered  by  the  follov/ing  accident. 

The  cardinal's  revenue,  and  manner  of  living, 
in  all  refpects,  equalled  the  ilate  of  a  fovereign' 
prince.  His  houfhold  confifted  of  eight  hundred 
perfons,  m.any  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentle- 
men, and  even  fome  of  the  nobility  fixed  their 
children  in  his  family,  as  a  place  of  education, 
fuffering  them  to  bear  offices  as  his  dorneflics. 
Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 

whofe 
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whofe  fon,  the  lord  Percy,  frequently  attending 
the  cardinal  to  courty  had  there  an  opportunity  of 
xonverfing  with  the  ladies  :  and  he  addrelled  Mrs. 
Boleyn,  in  particular,  withfo  much  perfuafive  elo- 
quence, that  in  the  end  he  gained  her  aftetflionsv 
and  they  were  privately  affianced  to  each  other* 
Yet  was  not  their  amour  condu£ted  fo  fecretly  but 
it  came  to  the  king's  ears.  The  violence  of  his 
temper  immediately  broke  out ;  he  ordered  Wolfey 
to  fend  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
young  nobleman  being  feverely  rebuked  by  his  fa- 
ther for  the  indifcretion  he  had  been  guilty  of,  the 
affair  ended  in  a  formal  dilfolution  of  the  contraft, 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Percy  to  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury's,  and  the  difmiffion  of  Anne 
Boleyn  from  court  to  her  relations  in  tlie  country. 
But  the  impetuofity  of  the  king's  pailion  daily  In- 
creafing,  he  could  not  long  bear  her  out  of  his. 
iight ;  file  was  therefore  recalled  from  her  baniih« 
ment ;  but,  prior  to  that  event,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  happened,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fubfe- 
q.uent  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  divorce,  and 
v;as  another  caufe  of  Wolfey's  difgrace. 

Intheyear  1527,  ambaifadors  came  from France,.- 
in  order  to  conclude  feveral  treaties  betwen  Hen- 
ly,  who  had  abandoned  the  emperor's  party,  and 
the  French  king  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  Fran- 
cis, or  his  fon  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fhould 
efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's  only  daughter  ;. 
the  commiflioners  met  feveral  times,  and  adjuftcd. 
all  points  to  mutual  fatisfadlion  ;  but  in  proceed- 
ing upon  this  article  fome  difpute.  arofe.  The 
bifhop  of  Tarboe,  one  of  the  French  king's  pleni- 
potentiaries, faid,  "  he  could  not  help  liaving  fomc. 
*'•  doubts  about  the  princefs  Mary's  legitimacy,  oa. 
*'  account  of  her  being  the  daughter  of  queen 
"  Catherine,  who  had  formerly  been  married  ta 
*'  prince  Arthur  :"  and,  in  Ihort,  he  gave  broad 
hints,  that,  the  king  had  comaaitted  an  unlawful 

6  aa. 
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a6c  in  marrying  his  brother's  widow.  Whether 
this  obje6tion  was  flarted  by  previous  agreementy 
in  order  to  ferve  the  king's  fecret  purpofes,  we 
cannot  fay  :  ho'f^ever,  it  is  certain  he  made  a  han- 
dle of  it,  to  excufe  his  fubfequent  proceedings  ;. 
and  from  this  time  openly  avowing  his  affeflions 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  the  courtiers  worshiped  her  as  the 
rifing  fun,  through  whofe  influence  alone  the 
royal  favour  was  to  be  raifed  and  cultivated, 

VVolfey  could  not  be  blind  to  the  progrefs  this 
fair  favourite  was  making  in  his  mailer's  heart  ; 
though  in  all  probability  he  at  firft  thought  the- 
king  meant  no  more  tha.n  to  have  an  intrigue  with 
her,  with  refped  to  which  kind  of  intercourfe,  it 
is  well  knov/n,  his  eminency  entertained  not  the 
moil  evangelical  notions.  He  bowed  with  the 
crowd  therefore,  and  left  nothing  untried  that 
might  engage  the  new  miftrefs  to  his  intereft  ;  but, 
when  he  found  by  fome  words  his  Majefty  let  fall, 
that  not  being  able  to,  obtain  the  favours  he 
fought  from  her  on  any  other  terms  than  thofe  of 
w^edlock,  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  gra- 
tify his  palTion  ;  there  was  no  argument  poiTible- 
to  divert  the  king  from  his  intention,  that  the 
cardinal  did  not  ufe;  nay,  he  often  repeated  his^ 
prayers  and  intreaties  on  his  knees.  But  his  zeal, 
was  far  from  being  pleafing  to  Henry,  who  could, 
not  bear  any  thing  like  reflraint :  and  this  oppoH- 
tion  to  her  advancement  may  alfo  account  for  the 
ill  will  Anne  Boleyn  afterwards  bore  the  cardinal : 
though,  upon  her  fecond  appearance  in  the  royal 
lamily,  (hQ  for  fome  time  carried  it  very  fairly  to- 
wards him  ;  and  wrote  him  feveral  kind  and  re* 
fpeftful  letters,,  which  are  yet  to  be  feen  undec 
her  own  hand. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  cardinaFs. 
fecret  enemies  at  court  fhould  embrace  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity  as  this  appeared,  to  undermine 
^  maa  whom  they  durft  not  openly  attack  :  for  it 

was 
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was  dangerous  meddling  with  Henry,  where  his 
prepoffeffions  were  to  be  removed.  They  pitched 
i3pon  Anne  Boleyn,  therefore,  (whofe  averfion  to 
Wolfey  they  were  not  unacquainted  with)  as  the 
propereil  engine  to  work  with  :  and  an  occafion 
oiFering  fnortly  after,  to  remove  the  miniller  at  a 
diflance  from  che  king,  they  took  care  to  improve 
that  advantage  as  the  moll  neceffary  m-cafure  for 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns.  This  year 
the  wars  in  Italy  had  been  carried  to  great  extre- 
mity. The  city  of  Rome  was  facked  by  German 
foldiers  ;  and  Clement  VII.  was  aftually  in  cap- 
tivity to  the  emperor.  Both  Henry  and  his  pre- 
mier exprefled  great  uneafinefs  at  this  difailer  ;  and 
the  cardinal  having  diOinguifhed  himfelf  in  feveral 
embaffies  to  foreign  princes,  his  foes  in  the  coun- 
cil propofed  that  he  fhould  be  fent  ambafladcr  at 
the  prefent  critical  juncture,  in  order  to  induce 
the  court  of  France  to  mediate  for  the  pope's  re- 
leafe,  Francis  I.  having  made  his  peace  with  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  fettle  fome  other  matters 
more  immediately  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, 

Whetlier  Wolfey  was  aware  of  the  plot  laid 
sgainfl  him,  is  not  certain.  He  had  undoubtedly 
an  eager  defire  to  ferve  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
perhaps  thought  himfelf  too  iirmly  riveted  in  his 
mailer's  efleem,  to  be  fhaken  by  the  cabals  of  a 
faftion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  nth  of  July 
he  left  London,  with  a  numerous  aad  fplendid  re- 
tinue ;  the  furniture  of  the  mule  en  which  he 
himfelf  rode  being  richly  embroidered  with  bits 
sn  1  flirrups  of  mafly  gold.  But  to  give  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  this  tranfadiion  would  af- 
ford very  little  entertainment  to  the  reader,  who 
may  find  it  at  large  in  all  our  Englifh  hiilories  : 
we  iliall  only  obferve  therefore,  that  the  cardinal 
at  this  time  concluded  a  moil  adv^.Titageou3  treaty 
with  France;  that  he  was   eatwrtained  on    the 

continent 
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continent  with  a  magnificence  hardly  to  be  paral» 
leled  ;  and  that,  having  ftaid  on  his  embafly  about 
two  months,  he  returned  home,  where,  in  fpigbt 
of  the  endeavours  of  his  enemies  in  his  abfence, 
he  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  wannefl 
marks  of  elleem  and  approbation. 

After  this  embalTy,  the  king's  attachment  to 
him  feemed  to  increafe  ;  for,  befides  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  fervice  the  cardinal  had  done  in  that 
affair,  in  a  letter  under  the  royal  hand  and  feal, 
he  was  pleafed  to  appoint  a  public  thankfgiving  on 
the  occalion,  going  hinoffelf  with  his  queen,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  afterwards  in  grand  proceffioii 
to  dine  with  the  cardinal.  It  was  in  ccnfequence 
of  this  embafly  alfo  that  he  beftowed  on  Wol- 
fey  the  rich  bilhopric  of  Winchefter  ;  and  upon 
the  ficknefs  of  Clement  Vil.  the  legate  en- 
deavouring a  third  time  for  the  triple  crown,  he 
recommended  him  fo  flrenuoufly,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  to  be  made  of  the  king's  ferious 
inclination  to  raife  him  to  the  popedom  ;  and, 
had  not  his  holinefs  unexpectedly  recovered,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  cardinal  of  York 
would  at  this  time  have  enjoyed  the  objed  of  his 
wifhes. 

In  the  fame  year  that  V/olfey  went  into  France, 
and  not  many  v/eeks  after  his  return,  the  French 
king  fent  ambaffadors  to  Henry,  in  order  to  ra- 
tify the  treaties  made  between  the  two  crowms. 
On  this  occafion,  Wolfey  took  upon  him  to  re- 
gulate the  reception  given  to  the  foreigners  ;  and 
certainly,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Caven- 
difli,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  all  that  pafTed 
during  their  flay  in  England,  thefe  ambaffadors 
were  entertained  with  a  coft  and  fumptuoufnefs 
utterly  unknown  to  modern  times  r  banquets, 
balls,  tournaments,  diftinguifhed  every  day  ;  and, 

as. 
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as  it  was  one  of  the  lafl  efforts  of  his  miniflerlal 
fplendor,  we  fliali  infert  the  particuiars  of  one  of 
the  magnificent  and  uimptuous  entertainments 
given  by  the  cardinal  at  Hampton  court  to  thefe 
ambaffadors  of  Francis  1.  "  The  cardisal  hav- 
'  ing  commanded  his  purveyors  to  fpare  no  ex- 

*  pence  or  pains,  the  appointed  day  being  come, 

*  the  company  aifembled  about  noon,  from  which 
'  time,  till  that  of  fupper,  they  hunted  in  one  of 

*  the  king's  parks,  within  three  miles  of  Hamp- 
'  ton  ;  on  their  ret  a  ra,  which  was  not  till  eve- 
'  ning,  every  perfon  ^m^  conveyed  to  a  different 
'  apartment,  each  being  furnilhed  with  fire  and 
'  wine,  and-  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
'  beds    in   the  whole,    where  they   flayed    till 

*  they  were  fummoned  to  the  banqueting  rooms. 
*'  Thefe  were  all    fet   out  in  a  very  fplendid 

*  manner,  being  hung  Vv^ith  cloth  of  gold   and 

*  filver,  and  having  rich  luftres  defcending  from 
'  the  cielings,  with  large  fconces   of  liiver,  gilt, 

*  and  filled  with  wax  lights,  which  were  fixed  a- 
'  gainfl  the  walls.  But  the  prefence  chamber 
'  exceeded  all  the  reflj  where  was  fixed  a  fump- 
'  tuous  canopy,  under  which  was  the  table  placed 
^  by  itfelf  for  the  cardinal ,   here  were  the  great 

*  bouftets  and  lide-boards  loaded  with  gold  and  iil- 

*  ver  plate,  which  caft  fuch  a  brightnefs  by  the 
'  refie&ion  of  the  tapers,  as  was  quite  ailoniihing ; 

*  here  alfo  the  gentlemen  of  the  cardinars 
'  houfhold,  richly  drelTed,  waited  to  ferve,  and 
'  all  things  thus  prepared,  the  trumpets  being 
'  founded,  the  guefts  came  in  to  fupper ;  which 
'  confiiled  of  fuch  abundance,  both  of  different 
'  meats  and  cookery,  as  fuprized  the  Frencli  am- 

*  baffadors,  who  were  fo  charmed  with  the  ipien- 
«  dor  of  what  they  faw,  and  the  fv/eetneis  of  the 

*  mufic  they  heard  playing  on  every  lide  of  them, 

*  that  they  feemed  wrapt  in  heavenly  paradife. 

*'  Now 
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•*  Now  all  this  time  the  cardin?.!  was  abfent ; 
but  on  the  appearance  of  the  fecond  couife, 
he  fuddenly  came  in  among  them  booted  and 
fpurred.  All  the  company  attempted  to  rife  : 
but  his  eminency  defiringthey  would  keep  their 
places,  he  fat  down  at  his  own  table  in  his 
riding  drefs,  as  he  was,  and  grew  as  merry  and 
agreeable  as  he  ever  had  been  known  in  his  life. 
This  fecond  courfe  (Cavendifn  obferves)  muil 
have  been  the  iineft  thing  the  Frenchmen  ever 
faw  ;  but  the  rareft  cariofity  in  it  (adds  he)  at 
which  they  all  wondered,  and  indeed  was  wor- 
thy of  wonder,  was  a  caille  with  images  in  the 
fame,  Hke  St.  Paul's  church,  far  the  model  of 
it,  where  were  beafts,  birds,  fowls,  perfonages 
mofl  excellently  made,  fome  fighting  with 
fwords,  fome  with  guns,  others  with  crofs- 
bows,  fome  dancing  with  ladies,  fome  on  horfe- 
back  vrith  compleat  armour,  juicing  with  long 
and  (harp  fpears,  and  many  other  ilrange  de- 
vices, which  I  cannot  cefcribe.  Amongil  all  I 
noted,  there  v*?as  a  chefs  board,  made  of  fpice- 
plate,  with  men  of  the  fame,  and  of  good  pro- 
portion. And  becaufethe  Frenchmen  are  very 
expert  at  that  fport,  my  lord  cardinal  gave  that 
fame  to  a  French  gentleman,  commanding  that 
there  fhould  be  made  a  good  cafe  to  convey  the 
fame  into  his  country. 

*'  Then  the  cardinal  called  for  a  great  gold  cup 
filled  with  wine  ;  and  pulling  off  his  cap,  faid, 
'  i  drink  a  health  to  the  king  my  fovereign,  and 
next  unto  the  king  your  mailer.  And  when  he 
had  taken  a  hearty  drauglit,  he  deiired  theprin- 
cipal  amxbaifador  to  pledge  him.'  And  fo  all  the 
lords  pledged  the  health  in  order.  Thus  was 
the  night  fpent  in  great  harmony  and  good  hu- 
mour, till  many  of  the  company  were  obliged 
to  be  led  to  their  beds ;  and  the' next  day  hav- 

*^  iiig 
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**  ing  -ftayed  to  dine  with  the  cardinal,  the  am* 
**  baffadors  departed  towards  Windfor,  where 
**  they  were  treated,  before  their  going  into  their 
**  own  country,  in  a  manner  fcill  more  magnifi- 
**  cent,  by  the  king." 

Bat  nothing  more  plainly  Ihews  the  good 
terms  on  which  Wolfey  ftood  with  his  mailer, 
after  his  lafl  return  from  France,  than  the  fre- 
quent vifits  Henry  paid  him  at  his  palace  at 
Hampton-court;  which  in  the  vear  1528  was 
completely  iiniflied,  and  elegantly  furnifhed.  His 
majelly  was  greatly  taken  both 'with  the  fituation 
and  beauty  of  the  edifice  :  upon  this  Wolfey  very 
generoufly  made  him  aprefent  of  it ;  and  the  king, 
highly  pleafed  with  the  gift,  gave  him  in  retura 
his  royal  palace  of  Richmond. 

Thus  we  have  conduced  Wolfey  from  his  birth 
to  the  utmoll  fummit  of  his  fortune  :  we  muft 
now  follow  him  again  dov^n  the  hill,  in  which, 
as  it  generally  happens,  his  progrefs  was  much 
more  rapid  than  in  going  up,  even  expeditious  as 
was  his  afcent 

''  Queen  Catherine's  years  adding  to  her  tern- 
*'  per,  which  was  naturally  grave,  made  her  novr 
*'  become  m.ore  diftafteful  than  ever  to  king  Hen- 
*'  ry  J  his  paflion  for  Anne  Boleyn  too,  who,  find- 
*'  ing  the  love  he  had  for  her,  managed  her  at- 
^'  traftions  with  the  utmoft  art  of  coquetry,  was 
*'  greatly  augmented  ;  fo  that  fluctuating  between 
*'  the  thoughts  of  a  miftrefs  and  a  wife,  Henry 
**  was  fo  entangled,  that,  rather  than  be  difap- 
*'  pointed  of  the  one,  he  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of 
•'  the  other."  Cardinal  Wolfey  faw  it  was  in 
vain  to  put  this  notion  out  of  his  head  ;  not  car- 
ing therefore  to  engage  too  far  in  fo  weighty  a  bu* 
finefs  alone,  he,  with  the  king's  permifTion,  by 
his  own  legantine  authority,  ilTued  writs  to  fum- 
mon  all  the  bifhops,  with  tlie  moit  learned  men  of 

both 
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both  univerfitles,  to  confult  on  his  majefty's  cafe. 
But  thcfe  counfellors  thinking  the  point  too  nice 
for  them  to  determine,  in  the  end,  the  pope  was 
applied  to,  who,  in  comphance  w'ith  the  king's 
requeft,  fent  cardinal  Campeggio  into  England, 
that  he  might,  in  conjunftionwith  Wolfey,  fit  in 
judgment,  and  decide  whether  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  was  lawful  or  not.  But,  firft,  the 
king  called  an  aifembly  of  all  the  great  men  in  the 
kingdom,  both  fpirituai  and  temporal,  befides 
others  of  inferior  degree,  and  made  them  a  fpeech, 
in  w^hich  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  and  ex- 
cufe  the  proceedings  he  was  going  upon,  laying 
the  greatefl  ilrefs  upon  confcience,  and  the  dread- 
ful horrors  of  mind  he  had  fuffered  ever  fince  the 
French  ambaffadors  had  queflioned  the  lady 
Mary's  legitimacy,  which  made  him  fear  that  a 
marriage  with  his  brother's  reli£l  was  by  divine 
law  prohibited.  However,  he  faid,  he  fubmitted 
every  thing  to  the  wifdom  of  the  pope's  legates,  who 
were  authorized  by  his  holinefs  to  determine  this 
important  caufe  ;  and  the  meafures  he  was  already 
determined  to  take  being  thus  artfully  prepared, 
the  legantlne  court  was  opened  on  the  2ifl  of 
June  following. 

But  the  circumi^ances  of  this  famous  trial  are 
well  known.  The  queen  being  a  woman  of 
refolute  mind,  protefted  againft  the  legates,  as  in- 
competent judges  ;  fhe  appealed  to  the  king  for  her 
conjugal  fidelity ;  went  out  of  court,  and  would 
never  return  to  it  more.  The  legates  went  on  ac- 
cording  to  the  forms  of  law,  though  the  queen 
appealed  from  them  to  the  pope,  and  excepted  both 
to  the  place,  to  the  judges,  and  to  her  lawyers. 
The  king  would  not  fuffer  the  caufe  to  be  removed 
to  Rome,  and  Campeggio  left  England.  But  thefe 
incidents  happened  in  a  regular  feries;  and  many 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  queen  to  an  eafy 

compliance 
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compliance  with  his  majeily's  pleafure,  though  ia 
vain.  Hence  it  followed,  that  the  public  was  di- 
vided ;  fome  pitied  Henry,  but  more  had  com- 
pafiion  for  Catherine  :  and  as  Wolfey  had  now 
brought  himfelf,  by  his  pride,  into  univerfal 
odium  with  the  people,  while  the  abettors  of  the 
divorce  charged  all  the  difficulties  laid  in  its  way 
to  his  artifice,  the  partizans  on  the  other  fide 
were  as  unanimous  in  condemning  him,  for 
prompting  his  niafter  to  fo  iniquitous  a  piece  of 
violence.  But  of  this  laft  charge  the  cardinal 
fully  cleared  himfelf,  by  calling  on  king  Henrv, 
in  open  court,  to  witnefs  to  his  innocence ;  when 
the  king  declared,  he  had  always  advifed  him 
againll  it,  which  indeed  he  might  do  with  a 
fafe  confcience  ;  and  for  that  reafon  he  w^as  jealous 
of  Wolfey's  being  a  fecret  agent  in  the  protraftion 
of  the  caufe  ;  for  w^hich  he  configned  him  to  de- 
ilru6l:ion. 

Indeed,  it  was  apparent,  on  the  breaking  -ap  of 
the  court,  that  Wolfey  had  nothing  favourable  to 
expect  from  that  quarter  ;  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  the  king*s  direction,  coming  towards  the  bench 
where  V/olfey  and  Campeggio  fat,  laid,  w-ith  a 
haughtv  tone  and  furious  countenance,  *'  It  was 
never  thus  in  England  till  v/e  had  cardinals  among 
us.'*  To  which  cardinal  Woliey  foberly  rephed  ; 
*'  Sir,  of  all  men  in  this  realm,  you  have  thcleaft 
caufe  to  difpraife  cardinals ;  for  if  I,  poor  cardinal, 
had  not  been,  you  lliould  not  at  this  prefent  have 
had  a  head  upon  your  fhoulders  ;"  alluding  to  the 
duke's  marriage  with  the  king's  filler,  which  at 
firfl  greatly  incenfed  Henry. 

On  the  removal  of  his  caufe  to  Rome,  the 
king  was  not  only  enraged,  but  afflicted  ;  and 
Hall,  Stow,  Rapin,  and  Burnet,  affirm,  that  he 
refolved  on  a  progrefs  into  the  country,  thereby 
to  difpel  his  melancholy.     For  that  end  he  fet 

«u.t, 
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out,  attended  by  his  royal  retinue  ;  and  coming 
.to  Grafton  in  Northamptonfhire,  he  was  there  at- 
tended by  Wolfey  and  Campeggio,  the  latter  of 
v/hom  came  to  take  his  leave  before  he  returned 
into  Italy.  This  was  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  there 
were  many  wagers  laid  among  the  courtiers,  that 
th'e  king  w^ouid  not  fpeak  to  cardinal  Wolfey. 
But  here  his  foes  w^ere  difappointed  ;  the  king 
not  only  fpoke  to  him,  but  received  him  with  a 
fmiling  countenance  :  and  haviiig  talked  to  him 
fome  time  afide  at  the  window,  he  faid,  "  Go  to 
your  dinner,  and  take  my  lord  cardinal  to  keep 
you  company,  and  after  dinner  I  v/ill  talk  with 
you  farther.*'  With  which  words  Henry  retired 
to  dine  with  Anne  Boleyn,  vs^ho  was  with  him  in 
hisprogrefs  ;  and  the  cardinals  fat  down  at  a  table 
prepared  in  the  prefence-chamber  for  them,  and 
other  lords.  There  is  fomething  curious  in  the 
account  which  Cavendifii  gives  us,  from  one  of 
the  perfons,  who  waited  at  table,  of  the  king  and 
his  miftrefs's  difcourfe  at  dinner.  It  referred  to 
W^olfey ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  being  as  angry  as  fhe 
duril  at  the  king's  gracious  behaviour  to  him,  fhe 
laid,  ''  Sir,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing,  to  fee 
into  what  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  brought 
you  with  all  your  fubjedls  ?"  How  io^  replied  the 
king,  "  Forfcoth,  faid  fhe,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
all  your  whole  realm  of  England  to  whom  he  hath 
not  indebted  you."  Which  w^ords  fhe  fpoke,  be- 
caufe  the  king  had  .formerly,  through  the  cardi- 
nal's advice,  railed  money  on  the  people  by  way 
of  loan,  which  had  been  a  very  unpopular  mea- 
fure  ;  but  the  king  exculpated  his  miniiler,  by 
faying,  "  Well,  well,  for  that  matter  there  was 
no  blame  in  him  ;  for  I  know  it  better  than  you, 
or  any  elk,''  *•  Nay,  but  (cried  the  lady)'  be- 
fides  that,  what  exploits  hath  he  wrought  in  fe- 
verai  part?  of  this  realm  !  There  is  never  a  no- 
bleman, 
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tleman,  but,  if  he  had  done  as  much  as  he  hath 
done,  were  well  worthy  to  lofe  his  head  ;  nay,  it* 
my  lord  of  Norfolk,  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  my 
father,  had  done  much  lefs,  they  fhould  have  loft 
their  heads  ere  this."  "  Then  I  perceive  (faid 
the  king)  you  are  none  of  my  lord  cardinal's 
friends."  "  Why,  Sir,  (anfwered  fhe)  I  have  no 
caufe,  nor  any  that  love  you  ;  no  more  hath  your 
grace,  if  you  did  well  conlider  his  indirect  and 
unlawful  doings,"  During  this  converfation  in 
the  king's  chamber,  the  cardinal  was  not  treated 
with  much  lefs  afperity  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
without ;  fo  that  every  hand  appeared  ready  to 
pull  down  a  falling  favourite,  though  the  king 
confulted  with  him  four  hours  that  fame  evening, 
which  vexed  many  ;  but,  at  night,  when  the  car- 
.dinal's  fervants  came  to  prepare  a  lodging  for  him, 
they  were  told  there  was  no  room  :  fo  that  his 
eminency  was  obliged  to  lie  at  the  houfe  of  one 
Mr.  Empflon,  at  fome  diftance  in  the  country  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  when  he  came  to  court  (tho' 
he  had  his  majefty's  command  to  attend  him  over 
night)  he  found  the  king  juft  ready  to  mount  his 
horfe,  who,  without  taking  any  farther  notice, 
coldly  ordered  him  to  confuit  with  the  lords  of 
the  council.  This  was  contrived  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  rode  out  with  the  king  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  majefty's  return  before  the  cardinal  went 
away,  jbe  took  care  to  provide  an  entertainment 
for  him  at  Hanwell-park, 

The  king  had  no  fooner  left  Wolfey  in  this  ab- 
rupt manner,  than  the  cardinal  faw  his  profperity 
was  at  an  end  ;  but  he  was  too  wife  to  expofe 
himfclf  to  the  raillery  of  the  courtiers,  by  appear* 
ing  humbled,  or  terrified  at  his  approaching  dif- 
grace.  Immediately  after  dinner  he  fet  out  with 
his  colleague  for  London,  from  whence,  in  a  few 
days,  Campeggio  took  his  journey  to  Rome.  But 
2.  a  le- 
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a  report  prevailing,  that  In  his  baggage  he  had 
concealed,  and  was  carrying  ofF,  a  confiderable 
treafure  belongii^g  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officers,  by  tlie  king^s  order,  ftopt  him  at 
Dover,  and  made  [o  thorough  a  fearch,  that  the 
legate  complained  of  the  infult  offered  to  his  cha- 
rader,  thaugh  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  re^ 
ceive  a  rebuke  from  the  king,  for  daring  to  alTumc 
any  charadter  in  his  dominions,  without  his  par- 
ticular hcence  ;  fo  that  the  Itahan  prelate  was  glad 
to  get  off  unmoleiled  at  any  rate.  As  for  Wolley, 
though  he  had  the  king's  commiffion  for  a6llng  as 
legate  in  England,  that  was  afterwards  brought 
agalnll  him,  among  a  number  of  other  crim^es, 
very  little  better  founded  ;  and  fuch  was  the  king's 
eagernefs  to  begin  with  him,  that  he  had  fcarceiy 
patience  to  wait  till  Campeggio  fet  fail. 

It  was  now  term-time,  and  Wolfey,  on  the 
iirll  day,  went  to  the  court  of  chancery,  in  his 
ufual  ftate,  but  after  that  never  fat  there  more. 
On  the  i8th  of  Odlober  1529,  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  came  to  his  houfe  at  Wedmln- 
Her,  and  in  the  king's  name  demanded  the  great 
feal  :  at  the  fame  time  letting  him  know,  that 
he  Ihould  immediately  depart  to  his  feat  at  E(her. 
However,  he  told  their  lordlliips,  that  he  held  the 
place  of  chancellor  by  patent  for  life  ;  and  that,  as 
he  had  received  the  feal  from  his  majefly's  own 
hands,  into  thofe  alone  he  would  deliver  it. 
The  noblemen  were  extremely  offended  at  this  re- 
fufal,  but  the  chancellor  was  pofitive  :  but,  the 
=dukes  coming  again  the  next  day,  with  a  peremp- 
tory command  to  the  cardinal,  to  obey  his  ma- 
jefty  without  the  leaft  demur,  he  at  lail  con- 
fented  ;  though  not  without  fome  tart  refleftions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  two  dukes,  who,  with  good 
grounds,  were  fufpe^ied  to  have  the  chief  hand 
in  his  ruiuo 

Vql,  I  D  Tti9 
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The  fatal  bufinefs  being  thus  commenced,  the 
cardinal  proceeded  with  great  coolneis  and  fub- 
iniirion.  He  called  all  his  officers  before  him,  and 
-had  an  immediate  inventory  taken  of  every  thing 
tlie  was  worth  ;  and  the  feveral  moveables  being 
brought  out  and  fet  in  a  great  gallery  and  the 
<:hamber  adjoining,  he  left  them  all  for  the  king. 
Indeed  his  treafury  refembled  that  of  an  Eaftern 
monarch,  rather  than  an  European  fubjecV  ;  for, 
•in  the  firil  place,  there  were  fet  in  the  gallery  fe- 
veral tables,  on  which  w^ere  piled  an  infinite  va- 
liety  of  rich  fluffs,  with  cloths  and  lilks  of  ah  co- 
lours and  manufaftures  ;  there  were  a  thoufand 
pieces  of  Holland  ;  and  ail  the  hangings  of  his 
great  rooms  were  gold  and  filver  arras  ;  with  the 
moll;  magnificent  robes  and  coats  that  he  had 
bought  for  the  ufe  of  his  tvvo  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipfwich.  But  thefe  were  trifles  to  what  w^as 
to  be  ieen  in  his  chambers  :  there  were  fet  very 
large  tables,  wholly  covered  with  plate,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  folid  gold,  all  the  refl  of  his 
goods  and  furniture  bearing  an  equal  proportion  ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  know^n  opu- 
lence was  no  fmall  inducement  to  the  perfecution 
againfl  himx.  All  things  thus  fettled,  he  prepared 
to  witharavvT  to  Eflier  ;  but  jufl  as  he  w^as  gomg, 
.Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  his  treafurer,  came  up, 
and  told  him,  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  that  he 
was  to  go  dircftly  to  the  Tower  ;  to  which  the 
-cardinal  replied,  with  fome  diifatisfaftion  at  Sir 
William's  credulity,  and  unkindnefs,  in  tehing 
•him  every  light  itory  ;  ^'  that  he  had  done  no- 
*'  thing  to  deferve  imprifonment,  but,  having 
-*'  received  all  he  polTefTed  of  the  king,  it  was  but 
"  reafonable  that  he  Ihould  return  it  to  him 
*'  again." 

He  then  took  boat,  having  with  liira  mofl  of  his 
fervants,  with  fome  furniture  and  provilions,  and 

di- 
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directed  his  courfe  towards  Putney.     Upon  this 
occafion,  the  Thames  was  crowded  with  fpe6lators 
on  both  fides,  and  a  vafl  number  of  boats  ap- 
peared on  the  river,  in  hopes  of  feeing  the  cardi- 
nal carried   to  the  Tower  ;  and   it  is  ahiioft  in- 
credible to  tell  what  joy  the  common  people  ex- 
preffed  on  that  occafion,   who  in  profperity  fol- 
lowed him  W'ith  applaufe   and   blefiings.     Being 
landed  at  Putney,  he  immediately  mounted  his 
mule,  his  fervants  and  attendants  being  oi\horfe- 
back  ;  but  he  was  fcarcely  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  town,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  Sir  John  Norris,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bed-chamber,  who  difmounted  his 
horfe,  and  fainting  his  eminence  in  his  majefty's 
nam.e,  told  him  "  he  was  fent  exprefs  to   afiure 
"  him,  that  he  Vv'as  as  mucli  in  the  king's  favour 
*'  as  ever  :  that  this  difgrace  was  only  to  ferve  a 
*'  turn,   and  pieafe  fome  fort  of  people  ;  bidding 
**  him  be  of  good  courage,  for,  as  his   majeily 
**  w^as  able,  fo  he  v.-as  w-ilinig,  to  make  up  all  his 
**  loiTes."     The  cardinal,  being  furprized  at  this 
joyful  news,  directly  got  off  his  mule,  and  falling 
upon   his  knees   in   the   dirty  highway,    he  be- 
trayed an  extravagance  of  tranfport,    at  the  ap- 
pearance of  rerurning  to -favour,  quite  unbecomir.g 
a  man.    He  pulled  off  his  hat,  praifed  the  k]ng*s 
goodnefs,  and  embraced  Sir  John  Norris  overaiid 
over  ;   after  which,    being  again  mounted,    and 
riding  towards   Efher,  as  they  converfed  en  the 
way,  Noiris   pulled  out  a  gold   ring,  fet  v/ith  a 
very  rich  ftone,  which  he  prefented  to  the  cardinal 
in  the  king's  name,  in   token   of  his   recovered 
friendfhip  ;  and  Woifey,  in  return,  taking  a  gold 
crofs  from  about  his  neck,  in  which  a  piece  of  the 
Holy   Crofs   (as   it  v/as   faid)    vras  inclofcd,    be- 
ftowed   it  on   Sir  John,    as  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  his  lervice.     Then,  bethiakino-  him- 
D  2  "      iUf 
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felf  of  what  would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  he 
fenit  him  his  fool,  Patch,  w^hom  fix  of  his  talleil 
yeomen  w^ere  fcarceiy  able  to  condu6l,  fo  great  a 
relu6lance  he  had  to  part  with  his  old  raafler : 
but  with  this  prefent.the  king  appeared  very  much 
pleafed. 

But  after  all  thefe  great  promifes  from  the  king, 
it  appears  that  nothing  was  meant  by  them  ;  for 
the  cardinal  no  fooner  reached  his  retreat,  than  hs 
was  intirely  negle^led,  being  fuffered  to  continue 
there  three  weeks,  without  either  beds,  table- 
cloths, or  dilhes  to  eat  his  meat  upon  ;  neither 
had  he  money  to  buy  any  ;  fo  that  he  mufl  in- 
fallibly haveperilhed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fup- 
plies  the  country  people  fent  to  him.  In  thef© 
fad  circumftances  his  fecretary  one  day  told  him, 
that  he  ought  in  confcience  to  confider  him  and 
his  other  fervants,  who  had  never  forfook  him 
in  weal  or  woe.  "  Alas  1  Thomas,  '  faid  the  car- 
dinal, "  you  know  I  have  nothing  to  give  you 
*'  nor  them  ;  which  makes  me  both  afhamed  and 
**  forry."  After  which,  by  his  fecretary's  ad- 
vice, borrov>^ing  fome  money  of  his  chaplains, 
Xnany  of  whom  he  had  preferred  to  great  bene- 
fices, he  had  all  his  fervants  called  up  before  him, 
and  beheld  them  for  fome  time  with  great  ten- 
dernefs,  whiltt  his  filence,  and  tlie  tears  that  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  teilitied  his  inward  afflidtion. 
At  length,  perceiving  his  fervants  alfo  weep  very 
plentifully,  he  made  them  a  mofl  moving  fpeech  ; 
in  which  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  done  fo 
much  for  them,  in  his  profperity,  as  he  might 
have  done  :  though  heexcufed  himfelf  by  the  great 
promptnefs  that  there  might  be  in  people,  to  fay, 
there  was  no  o.lice  would  efcape  the  rapacity  of 
the  cardinal.  Ke  then  deplored  his  prefent  fitu- 
ation,  which  had  left  him  nothing  but  the  bare 
cioaths  upon  his  back,  fo  that  he  was  without  any 

means 
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nrieans  of  acknowledging  their  fervices  :  however, 
he  thanked  them  all  heartily,  and,  giving  them  their 
wages  and  his  bleffi ng,  told  them  they  had  better 
provide  for  themfelves.  After  this,  moft  of  his 
fervants  left  him,  except  Cavendifh,  who  ftayed 
abobt  his  perlbn  ;  and  Cromwell,  who  ^vent  to 
London,  to  take  care  of  his  affairs  there. 

It  was  now  that  the  cardinal  began  to  find  out. 
In  fpite  of  fpecious  pretences,  how  little,  in  reality, 
the  king  was  his  friend  ;  for,  from  the  rigorous 
proceedings  commenced  againft  him  at  law,  it  was 
apparent,  that  his  majefty  refoived  to  have  him  at 
his  mercy,  upon  the  flatute  of  premunire,  though 
it  appeared  to  everyone,  that  to  let  this  law  loofe 
upon  him  would  be  the  greatefl  injullice,  in  as 
much  as  he  was  authorized  by  the  king  to  execute 
his  iegantine  comrnilhon  :  yet,  at  the  importunity 
of  feveral  lords  of  the  council,  he  declined  plead- 
ing to  the  information  exhibited  againft  liim,  and 
tii^vv  hkiifelf  entirely  on  the  king's  mercy,  who, 
he  faid,  '*  had  a  confcience  to  jndge  and  under- 
iland  how  far  he  merited  punifnment  for  the  mat- 
ter aUeged  againfl  him  ;"  then  judgement  was 
iigned.  However,  he  received  alhirances  from 
Henry,  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  the  utmoft 
rigour  of  the  law,  and,  foon  after,  he  had  part  of 
his  goods  given  to  him;  and  obtained  a protedlion 
from  the  king.;  but  flill  diligent  enquiry  was 
making  after  all  his  eftates  and  effeds,  and  when- 
ever any  were  found,  thev  were  immediately  con- 
fifcated  to  his  majefty 's  ufe. 

Itfeems  a  hard  matter  to  reconcile  the  different 
parts  of  Henry's  behaviour  indifcarding  his  mini- 
ller  He  found  he  was  no  longer  his  creature,  per- 
haps, and  therefore  he  ceafed  to  be  his  favourite  ; 
and  yet  he  feems  to  have  been  alhamed'of  the  part 
ho.  was  aftihg  againft  a  man  whom  he  once  lo 
highly  favoured,  by  lettijighim  down  VY'ithafeeni- 
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ing  reluctance,  and  qualifying   every  flep  he   fell 
with  fome  a6l  of  pretended  tendernefs  and  com- 
paffion.    Thus  in  the  parliament  which  was  called 
on    the  third  of  November,  after  Wolfey's   dif- 
grace,   when  the  lords  exhibited  four  and  forty 
articles  of  impeachment  againft  him,   and  the  bill 
(through  the  management  of  the  cardinal's  fecre- 
tary)    v;as   rejected  in  the  lower  houfe,   the  king 
expreiied  great  fatisfa6lion   at  it ;  and  indeed  all 
the  articles  were  built  on  fo  weak,  and  many  of 
them   upon  fo  unjuft,  a   foundation,    that  lord 
Herbert  fays,  no  minifter  was  ever  difplaced  witli 
lefs  to  allege  againll  him.     In  fome  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, it  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  have  done 
feveral  things  which  he  did  by  the  king's   exprefs 
command,,  and  under  his  licence;   while   others 
carried  an  air  of  ridiculoufnefs  andabfurdity  :  and 
even  thofe  v/liich  bore  the  befl  face  contained,  at 
the  utmoft,    but  trifles,  and  errors   rather   than 
crimes.     But  though  this  iii-fupported  charge  fcU 
to  the  ground;  nay,  though  the  king,  in  one  of 
his  relenting  iits,    granted  him   the  moil  ample 
pardon  for  all  crimes  which  he  might  be  fuppofed 
to  have  committed   againll   the  crown  that  ever 
king  granted  to  a  fubjesSt,  the   cardinal's   ill   for- 
tune flill  continued   to  purfue  him  with  accumu- 
lated rage  ;   not  v/ould  his  hard-hearted  mafter  be 
fatisfied,  v/hile  he  had  any  thing  left,   that  it  was 
poffible  to  wring  from  him. 

Henry  iniiiled  upon  his  ligning  a  relignation  of 
York-houfe,  and  he  was  obhged  to  do  it.  He 
alfo  forced  him  to  make  over,  by  deed  of  gift,  the 
revenues  of  the  biTnoprick  of  Winchefter,  and, 
after  all,  would  not  fo  much  as  pay  his  debts,  nor 
allow  him  fufHcient  to  fubfifl  upon  ;  fo  that,  with 
one  vexatibn  or  other,  Wolfey  was  at  length  quite 
harralTed  out,  and  fell  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  violent 
fever.     But   the  cardlnars  indifpofition  was  no 

fooner 
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fooner  mentioned  at  comt,  than  the  king  ck- 
prefTed  the  greateii  concern  and  -uiieafiners.  He 
declared  he  would  not  lofe  huii  fortvv.  :rv  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  ordered  one  of  his  own  pj;ficians 
to  attend  him  ;  and,  being  told  that  nothing  was 
fo  hkely  to  promote  a  recovery  as  fome  mark  of 
favour  from  the  royal  hand,  he  not  only  fent  him« 
a  ring  with  his  own  picture  in  it,  from  himfelf^ 
but  made  Anno.  Boleyn  take  the  gold  etjvee  from 
her  lide,  and,  v/ith  many  obHging  expreffions, 
entreated  the  cardinal's  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  to- 
ken of  her  efleem  and  aiteftion.  Vet  Wolfe}*' 
was  no  fooner  up  again,  than  the  prafpecl  grew 
as  gloomy  as  ever  :  the  king  diffolved  both  his 
colleges,  though  in  the  humbleft  and  moil  earneffc 
manner  he  belought  him  to  fpare  them  :  and  the- 
cardinal  having,  in  his  profperity,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  built  himfelf  a  tomb,  which  was  not 
finifhed  at  the  time  of  his  iall,  his  majeily  feized 
that  alio  ;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
Itore  it,  though  his  old  favourite  begged  it  of  hun. 
in  the  moving  term  of  a, burying  place,  which^ 
*'  on  account  of  his  great  heavinefs,  he  faid,  he 
*'  was  foon  likely  to  want,"  However,  the  king- 
was  not  fo  inflexible  to  all  his  requefts  ;  for  the 
cardinal  reprefenting  about  this  time,  that  the  a-ic 
of  Efher  was  very  prejudicial  to  his  conftitution, 
he  was  immediately  permitted  to  remove  to  Rich- 
mond, and  a  fum  of  money  w^as  ilTiied  from  tho 
Treafury,  to  make  his  circumilance?  a  little  mora 
eafy. 

His  removal  to  Richmond  made  his  enemies 
very  uneafy.  They  difliked  fuch  a  proximity  to  the 
court,  and  were  in  continual  fear,  lefl  Henry- 
Ihould  relapfe  into  his  former  attachment,  and, 
one  time  or  other,  call  his  difcarded  minifter  again 
into  favour.  In  thefe  thoughts,  they  determined 
to  move  him  to  a  greater  diilance  j  and  coniider- 
D  4  ing- 
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ing  his  province  in  the  North  as  the  propereil- 
place  for  his  future  relidence,  they  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  an  order  from  Henry  for 
his  immediately  repairing  thither.  The  poor  car- 
dinal would  fain  have  retired  no  farther  than  Win- 
chelter,  but  no  place  bat  Yorkfliire  would  do ; 
and  on  his  being  a  little  tardy  to  fet  out,  on  ac- 
count of  money  which  he  w^aited  for,  and  becaufe 
there  was  no  exact  time  fixed  for  his  journey,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  one  day  meeting  his  fecretary 
Cromwell,  faid  to  him,  *'  Go,  tell  thy  maftery 
**  that  unlefs  he  quickly  removes  towards  the 
**  North,  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  with  ray  teeth  ;"^ 
which  being  repeated  to  the  cardinal,  ''  Then,'*' 
cried  he,  **  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going  ;"  and 
accordir^iy  he  left  Richmond  in  a  few  days  after, 
taking  the  road  for  his  archiepifcopal  feat  at 
Cawood. 

No  fooner  was  he  arrived  and  fettled  in  this 
place,  thai^  he  gave  himfeif  up  entirely  to  devotion 
and  his  paflorai  charge^  daily  diftributing  to  the 
poor,  and  keeping  au  hofpitable  table  for  all 
comers.  His  cuftom  was,  to  vilit  all  the  little 
pariih-churches  round  about,  in  which  one  of  his 
chaplains  generally  preached  ;  and  foraetimes  he 
condefcended  to  dine  at  an  honeil  farmer's  houfe^ 
where  he  was  conftantly  furrounded  vi/'ith  a  great 
number  of  indigent  people,  whom  he  converfed 
with,  and  relieved,  f^inding  his  palace  alfo  very 
much  out  of  repair,  he  at  one  time  engaged  above 
three  hundred  workmen  and  labourers  in  fitting  it 
up  :  but  fuch  was  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  at 
court,  that  they  interpreted  this  to  his  difadvan-- 
tage,  Cromwell  w^riting  to  him  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  London,  "  Some  there  be  that  do  allege- 
**  your  grace  keeps  too  great  a  houfe  and  family, 
*'  and  that  you  are  continually  building  :  for  the 
*'  loveof  Godj  thereforcj  haverefpedt,  and  refrain." 
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Iiiconfeqnence  of  this  admonition,  the  cardinal 
began  to  contraft  his  manner  of  living  :  but  his 
enemies,  who  were  refolved  on  his  deftruftion, 
foon  found  fomething  elfe  to  lay  hold  of  in  the 
great  preparations  which,  contrary  to  his  warmefl 
intreaties,  and  in  fome  meafure  Vvlthout  his 
knowledge,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  his  cathedral 
church  were  making  for  his  folemn  inflallation  ; 
infomuch,:  that  for  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for 
that  ceremony,  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king-i 
dom  crowded  out  of  curiofity  to  the  city  of  York. 

But  now  an  accident  happened,  which  fhev/ed, 
that  this  great  man  was  the  flave  of  fuperftitlon. 
*'  On  All  Saints  day,  the  cardinal  being  at  dinner 
with  his  chaplains^  do(?l:or  Auquiline,  a  phyfician, 
cioathed  with  a  very  heavy  velvet  gown.  In  rifing 
up  pufhed  againit  the  cai  dinal's  iilver  crofs,  placed 
at  the  corner  of  the  table,  which  fell  fo  heavy  up- 
on the  head  ofdoftor  Honner,  that  the  blood  came 
trickling  down.  I  'pon  this  the  cardinal  immedi- 
ately retired  to  his  cham.ber,  and  fhaking  his  head, 
faid,  "  Malum  omen  ;"  which  he  afterwards  inter- 
preted to  Cavendilh- upon  his  death-bed,  telling 
him,  that"  the  crols  reprefentedhis  perfon;  doftor 
Auguftine,  who  tiU'ew  it  down,  his  enemy,  and 
an  informer  ;  and. the  chaplain  being  wounded 
imported,  that  his  power  was  at  an  end,  and  death 
would  quickly  enfue."  But  when  the  earl  of 
Northum.berland  and  Sir  Walter  Walfh  arrived  at 
Gawood  to  arreft  the  cardinal,  his  words  were  con- 
iidered  by- weak  men  as  a  prophecy,  though  in 
fadl  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  well- 
grounded  apprehenfions  of  a  fallen  flatefman*  - 
The  earl  and  Sir  Walter  were  attended  by  a  body 
of  horfe,  which  plainly  befpoke  their  commillion. 
Alighting  at  the  carcinal's  gate,  they  went  im- 
mediately into  the  hall,  and  de-Panded  the  keys 
from  the  porter  :  but  the  man,  ailonilhed  at  this 
D  5  re^ueit, 
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requefl,  refufed  to  deliver  them  without  his  ma- 
il:er's  order.     To  prevent  any  farther  difturbance, 
therefore,  thev  contented  themfelves  with  taking 
an  oath  from  him,  ''  That  no  perfon  fnould  go  out 
**  or  come  in    till  he    received  farther  orders." 
The  cardinal  all  this  while  remained  ignorant  of 
what  pafled  below,    care  being  taken  that  no  one 
fhould   go   up  to.  inform  him  :  however,  at  lafl, 
one   of  the  lervants  found  means  to  flip  by,  and 
told  his  eminency  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  in  the  hall.     Wolfey,  being  then  at  dinner, 
took  this  for  a  friendly  vilit  from  his    old  pupil, 
and  immediately  rofe  from  table,  and  went  down 
flairs  to  meet  the  earl.     He  exprefled  his  concern 
thai:  he  had  not  given  him  notice  of  the  vifit,  that 
he  might  have  given  him  a  better  reception  ;  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  to  his  apartment, 
the  earl's  gentle^nan  following,  where  taking  the 
eardinai  afide  to  a  window,   while  they  were  in 
converfation,  Northumberland  faid,  *'  My  lord, 
'*  I  arrell  you  for  high  treafon."     Upon  this  the 
cardinal  demanded  to  fee  his  authority  ;  but  the 
earl   refilling   to   liiew  his  commillion,   Wolfey 
replied,   *'  I  will  not  then  fubmit  to  your  arreft." 
However,  Sir  Walter  Wallh.  coming  up  during 
the  debate,  whom  the  cardinal  knew,  and  repeat- 
ing what  the  earl  had  before  faid,  he  very  readily 
furrendered  himfelf. 

Being  now  in  cutiody,  Saturday  was  fpent  in 
packing  up  forae  of  his  effedls,  and  preparing 
for  his  journey ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  country 
people  were  informed  of  what  the  earl  and  Wallh 
had  been  doing,  they  furrounded  the  palace,  ex- 
preliing  the  deepefi:  concern,  for  he  had  always 
been  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  poor ;  which 
gave  Northumberland  and  the  knrglit  no  little  un- 
eafinefst 

On 
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On  Sunday,  the  firfl  of  November,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  proceeded  on  his  joLirney  towards 
London.  As  foon  as  he  came  out  of  his  gate,  the- 
pcople  with  great  lamentation  expreiTed  their  con- 
cern, and  followed  him  for  feveial  miles,  till  the 
cardinal  deiired  them  to  depart,  and  be  patient  ;- 
for  that  he  feared  not  his  enemies,  but  entire  y 
fubmitted  to  the  v/ill  of  Heaven,  7'he  iirft  night 
he  lodged  at  Pomfret  Abbey  ;  the  next  night,  with 
the  Black. Friars  at  Doncafher  ;  and  the  night  fol- 
lowing, at  SheiBeld  Park,  v/heie-.  he  remained 
eighteen  days..  Here  he  v/as  kindly  entertained 
by  the  earl  of  Shrewfoury,  and  hada  great  refpe^t 
fhewn  him  by  the  neiglibouring  gentleaien,  who 
fiocked  in  to  vifithim>  But  being  one  day  at  din- 
ner, he  was  taken  very  ill  with  adudden  coldnefs 
at  his  ilomach  ;  v/hicli  apprehending  to  be  an  op- 
preffion  occafioned  by  wind,  he  immediately  fent- 
to  an  apothecary  for  fome  medicine  to  expel  it, 
and  this  gave  him  eafe  for  the  prefent.  But  if  he 
was  not  then  poifoned,  as  fome  people  imagined, 
either  by  himfelf  or  ethers,  it  appears  that  this 
diforder,  from  whatever  it  originated,  was  the 
caufe  of  his  death  ;  for  he  was  in  fo  languifliing  a 
condition  when  Sir  William  Kingfton,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  tlie  Tower,  came  to  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury's,  to  take  him  into  cuftody,  and  attend  him  to 
London,  that  he  w-as  hardly  able  to  walk  acrofs  th« 
chamber.  This  circumflance  too  of  being.put  into 
the  hands  cf  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  gave  a  • 
great  fhock  to  his  weakened  frame  •,  for  when  the 
earl  of  Shrewfoury  ordered  Cavendifb  to  tell  him 
of  Kingfion's  arrival  in  the  tendereft  manner, 
that  he  might  take  it  quietly,  and  without  appre- 
henfion,  the  cardinal  clapped  his  hands  on  his 
thigh,  and  gave  a  great  iigh,.  faying,.  *'  I  now  fee 
'^^  what  is  preparing  for  me/*  Which  exprellion 
D  6  fcems 
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feems  to  deflroy  the  idea  of  his  having  poi« 
foned  himlelf;  as  it  imported  a  dread  of  public 
execution.  However,  ill  and  weak  as  he  was,  he 
left  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury's  the  follov/ing  morn- 
ing, and  by  gentle  progrefs  reached  another  feat 
of  his  lordfhip's  that  night. 

Thus  he  continued  three  daysmaking  Ihortjour- 
iiies,  by  flow  progrefs,  till  on  the  third  at  night 
he  arrived  at  Leicefter  Abbey.  Here  the  abbot  and 
the  whole  convent  came  out  to  meet  him,  receiv- 
ing him  in  the  court  with  great  reverence  and  re- 
fpedt ;'  but  the  cardinal  only  faid,  "  Father  Abbot,. 
"  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you;"  and 
riding  flill  on  his  mule,  till  he  came  to  the  ftairs 
of  his  chamber,  he  with  much  difficulty  was 
helped  up  and  put  to  bed. 

1  his  was  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  November, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  his  ihnefs  was  fo 
far  increaied,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
all  his  attendants  he  could  not  live  long.  On 
Tuefday  morning  early,  Sir  WiUiam  Kingfton 
went  into  his  room,  and  afked  him  how  he  had 
relied.  The  cardmal  devoutly  anfwered,  "  I  only 
wait  the  pleafure  of  Heaven  to  render  my  poor  foul 
into  the  hands  of  my  Creator."  After  this,  being 
about  the  -^pace  of  an  hour  at  confeiiion.  King* 
ftoa  came  to  him  a  fecond  time  ;  and  then  Woi- 
fey,  finding  his  diflblution  very  nigh,  '*  I  pray  you 
*'  (faid  he)  have  me  heartily  recommended  to  his 
**  royal  majefty,  and  befeech  him  on  my  behalf 
*<  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that  have 
<*  paired  betv/een  us  from  the  beginning,  efpe- 
**  cially  with  regard  to  his  bulinefs  with  the  queen ; 
*'  and  then  v/iii  he  know  in  his  confcience,  whe- 
'*  ther  T  have  offended  him.  He  is  a  prince  of 
**  a  moll  royal  -carriage,  anH  hath  a  princely 
"  heart;  and,  rather  than4ie  will  mifs  or  want 

*'  any 
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**  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half 
*'  of  his  kingdom.  I  doaffiire  you,  that  1  have 
*'  often  kneeled  before  him,  fometimes  three 
^'  hours  together^  to  perfuade  him  from  his  will 
"  and  appetite,  but  could  not  prevail.  Had  I 
*'  but  ferved  God  as  diligently  as  1  have  ferved  the 
'■'  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
*^  grey  hairs :  but  this  isthe  juil  reward  that  I  muft 
**  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  fludy,  not 
*'  regarding  my  fervice  to  God,  but  only  to  my 
*'  prince.-  Therefore,  let  me  advife  you,  if  you 
**  be  one  of  the  privy-council,  as  by  your  wifdom.. 
*'  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put  into  the 
**  king's  bead  ;  for  you  can  never  put  it  out 
''  again.'*  Adding,  after  a  very  fevere  warning, 
againft the  Lutherans,  **  Mr.  Kingfton,  farewell; 
**■  I  wilh  all  things  may  have  good  faccefs  ;  my 
*'  time  draweth  on  faft."  Having  uttered  thefe 
words,  his  fpeech  failed  him  ;  and  he  died  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  guards  being  called  in  to  fee 
kim  expire.  Such  was  the  end,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1530,  of  this  famous  prelate  and 
ftatefman.  After  his  death  he  was  laid  in  an  oaken., 
coffin,  with  his  face  uncovered,  that  every  one 
might  be  permitted  to  view  him  ;  and,  early  in  the 
morning  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  he  was  buried  in-, 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  Abbey  chapels* 

The  cardinal   was,  as  to   his  perfon,.  tall  and-^ 
comely,  and  very  graceful  in  bis  air  and  manner  ; 
but  he  had  a  blemifh  in  one  of  his  eyes,  with  a 
view  to  hide  which  defedl,  he  was  always  painted 
in  profile. 

In  his  minifierial  chara£ler  he  difpiayed  emi-- 
nent  abilities  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  during  his 
adrainiftration  he  rendered  England  fonnidable 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  But  it  is  as  evident, 
that  in  his  foreign  negotiations  he  was  often  in-- 
fluenced  by  his  own  private  views* 

It 
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It  has  been  urged,  as  a  ilrong  prefamptlon  in 
Woliey's  favour,  that  tlie  latter  part  of  Henry's 
rei2;n  was  more  criminal  than  that  in  which  he 
governed  :  "  but  it  may  be  doubted,  fays  Lord 
Herbert,  whether  the  impreffions  he  gave  did  not 
c-ccafion  divers  irregularities  which  were  obferved 
to  follow" :  for  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  fubm.it 
implicitly  to  the  king's  pleafure,  and  had  taught 
him  that  pernicious  doflrine,  that  no  lav;  had  the 
force  to  curb  liis  prerogative,  which  increafed 
Henry's  arbitrary  difpoiition." 

In  profper'ty,  Wolfey  Vv^as  proud,  arrogant,  and 
hl&ughty  ;  in  adve'rfity,  mean,  abjeft,  and  coward- 
ly. His  vices  were  of  that  caft  which  mofl  dif- 
grace  the  facred  chara£ler  of  a  prelate.  At  the 
lame  time  his  virtues  were  of  the  public  kind  ;  for 
he  greatly  promoted  and  encouraged  literature  ;  he. 
patronized  and  cultivated  the  polite  and  ufeful  arts  ; 
and  he  w^as,  in  general^..a  liberal  friend  to  the  poor.  . 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  very  great,  but  far 
from  a  good  man. 

*^*   Juihcritlss. .    Life  of  Wolfey  by,  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Cavendifli,    his  gentleman   ufher  ;    Britilli  . 
Biography,    vol.   II.     Fiddes's    life  of    Wolfey» 
Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry  VIII.     Rapin's  and  .. 
Hume's  hiilories  ofEngland- 
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The   life   of 

SIR    THOMAS    MOR  E^ 

[A.  D.   1480,  to  1535.] 

ry^  H  OSE  authors,  who  are  fond  of  recording 
_i      wonders,   tell  us,  that  tiie  birth  of  this  great 
man    was     preceded   by    feveral  ftrange  dreams 
which  his  mother  had  during  her.  pregnancy,  por- 
tending his  future  fortune  ;  but,  without  paying, 
any  regard  to   the  legends  of  fuperftition,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  his  childhood  afforded  the  moil 
lively  hopes  of  what  his    maturer  years  accom- 
plhhcd.     Of  this  we  have  a  teflimony  in  the  be- 
haviour of  cardinal  Morton,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, and   lord    Chancellor  of  England  ;  for 
young  Thomas    More,  being,  according  to  the. 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  put  into    his  family  for 
education,  his  grace  would  often  fay  to  the  nobi- 
hty  who  dined  with  him  ;   *'  This  boy  who  waits 
*^  at  the   table,  whofoever   lives   to  fee  it,    will 
"  prove  a  marvellous  man."    -But  not  to  dwell; 
too  long  upon  trifles  :  according  to   the  beft  ac- 
counts, this  excellent  man  was  born  in  the  year 
1480,  in  Milk-ftreet,   London;    his    father,    Sir 
John  More,  being  then  a  gentleman  of  eiiablifhed 
reputation  in  the  law,  in  which  profeffion  he  af- 
terwards brought  up  his   fon.     He  lent  him  ta 
Oxford  in   1497,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Nev/-Inn,   London  ;  and  it 
appears  that  Mr.  More,   on   his  firfl  entrance  on 
bufinefs,  acquired  great  reputation    at  the  bar ; 
though,  taking  an  early  diflaile  to  that  way  of  life, 
7  he 
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He  fuddenly  retired  to  the  Charter-houfe,  where-,:, 
giving  himfelf  up  entirely  to  devotion,  he  remained'- 
fecluded  from  the  world  no  lefs  than  four  years. 

At  this  time,    he  had  a  ftrong  inchnation,   not-^ 
only  to  take  orders,  but  the  vow  of  a  Francifcan  ; 
but  his  father  perilling  in  his  deiign  of  making 
him  a  lawyer,   his  filial  fahmillion  overcame  his 
inchnation  to   the  ecclefiartical  Hate.      Another 
motive  might  be  his  gay  and  lively  temper,  and 
an  amorous  inchnation,  hardly  to  be  fubJued  by 
the  auileritles   he   praftifed  ;    on   which  arcount"^ 
dean  Colet.  his  intimate  friend  and  confeiTor,   ad- 
vifed  him  to  marry  ;   and  accordingly  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Colt,  of  Newhail,   to  re- 
iide  fome  time  at  his  hoiife      This  gentleman  had- 
three  daughters^  and,   in    the  coufe    of  his  vifit, . 
Mr.  More  took  a  liking  to  the  lecond  :   but  it  is- 
remarkable,  that  on  being  urged  bv  the  father  to- 
make    choice    of    one  of  them  for    a  wife,    he 
efpoufed  the  eldeil,  merely  for  being  fucn,  that  it. 
might  be   no   vexation    or  difgrace  to  her  to  be 
paiied  by.      CJoon    his    marriage   with  this  lady, 
who  lived  with  him. about  leven  years,   he  took  a 
houfe  in   BuckJerfbury,  and  began  once  again  to 
prasSife  the   lawr     But  what  greatly  contributed 
to  ralfe   his   reputation  wa^  this  :  Mr.  More  was 
not  full  t'.vo-and-twenty  vears  of  age,    when  be- 
ing-elected  member  of  the  parliament,  called  by  • 
Henry  Vil.  in  1503.   to  deiTiand  a   fubfidy,  and 
nine    hftcenths,   for    the    marriage    of  his   eldell 
daughter,  he  had   an   immediate   opportunity  of 
difplaying    his  talents  in  the   houfe.      The    ma- 
jority  were    agpinil  this   demand;  but  many  of 
the  members,   being  afraid  of  the   king  s  difplea- 
fure,  made  no  oppo:itioM:  upon  which  our  young 
lawyer  got  up,  and  argued  with  fuch  ftrength  and  ; 
clearnefs  againft  fo  arbitr;^ry  an  impolition,  thathis  ■ 
majefty's  demand  waS;  in  the  end;  rejected.     Mr*. 

Tyler^ 
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Tyler,  one  of  tlie  privy-council,  who  was  pre- 
fent  when  the  fpeech  was  made,  went  immediately 
to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  a  beardlefs  boy 
had  difappointed  all  his  purpofe.  A  prince,  tyran- 
nical and  avaricious  like  Henry,  could  not  fail 
to  be  much  incenfed  ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  he  Ihould  be  determined  to  be  revenged  on 
the  perfon  v/ho  had  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  fa- 
vourite meafure  of  his  reign,  that  of  getting  mo- 
ney. However,  as  our  patriot  had  only  performed 
his  duty,  for  which  the  king  could  not  call  him  to 
account,  he  meanly  revenged  himfelf  on  Sir  John, 
his  father,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  impriloned  in 
the  Tower  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  an  hundred 
pounds.  But  young  More,  having  received  in- 
formation from  his  friend  Mr.  Whitford-,  chap- 
lain to  Fox,  bi(hop  of  Wincheiler,  that  the 
court  were  laying  fnares  to  enfnare  him  in  hi^ 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  thought  it  prDckrit  to  decline 
the  profeffion,  and  lived  retired  till  the  kind's  death* 
This  retirement,  however,  was  of  no  real  dlf- 
advantage  to  him,  as  he  employed  his  time  in  im- 
proving himfelf  in  biftory,  mathematics,  and  the 
belles  lettres  ;  fo  that  when  he  emerged  again  from 
obfcurity,  fcarcely  any  caufe  of  importance  was 
tried,  in  which  bcth  parties  did  not  attempt  to 
retain  him  ;  but  he  never  would  defend  a  bad  caufe, 
for  any  fee  whatever.  His  fir  ft  preferment  was  in 
the  city,  being  made  judge  of  the  sheriffs  court 
in  1510;  and  before  he  v^as  adlually  engaged  in 
the  government  fervice,  he  was  twice  appointed, 
by  the  confent  of  Henry  VUl.  at  the  fuit  of  the 
Englifh  merchants,  their  agent,  in  fome  caufes  be- 
tween them  and  the  foreign  merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
fuch  diftinguifhed  honour,  that  cardinal  Wolfey 
was  very  folicitous  to  engage  More  in  his  majelly's 
fervice.  But  he  was  fo  averfe  to  change  the  con- 
dition 
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dition  of  an  independent  man,  for  that  of  a  cour- 
tier, that  the  miniiler  couid  not  prevail ;  and  the 
king,  for  the  prefent,  v;as  pleafed  to  admit  of  his 
excufes.  It  happened,  however,  fome  time  after, 
tliat  a  great  llsip  of  the  pope's  arriving  at  South- 
ampton, the  king  claimed  it  as  a  forfeiture,  upon 
which  the  legate  demanded  a  trial,  with  council 
for  his  holinefs,  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom;  and,  as  his  majefty  was  himfelfa  great  ci- 
vilian, he  alfo  deiired  it  might  be  heard  in  fome 
public  place,  in  the  royai  prefence,  Henry  acceded 
to  all  this,  and  Mr.  More  was  chofen  council  on 
the  fide  of  the  pope  ;  whofe  caufe.he  pleaded  with 
fo  much  learning  and  fuccefs,  that  the  forfeiture 
which  the  crown  claimed  was  immediately  reftor- 
ed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  lawyer  univerfaliy  ad- 
mired and  applauded.  Indeed,  it  brought  fo  great 
2.n  addition  to  his  fame,  that  the  king  would  no 
longer  be  lil^iicedby  any  intreaty  to  difpenfe  witll 
bis  fervice,  and  having  no  better  place  at  that 
time  vacant,  he  made  him  mailer  of  the  requefts  ; 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  foon 
after  ;  appointed  l?im  one  of  his  privy-council;  and 
admitted  him  to  the  greateil  perfonal  familiarity. 

it  was  a  cuftom  with  the  king,  fays  the  author 
of  the  Britiih  Antiquities,  after  he  had  performed 
his  devotions  upon  hoiydaya,  to  fend  for  Sir 
Thomas  More  into  his  ciofet,  and  there  confer 
with  him  about  aftrcnomy,  geometrv,  divinity, 
and  other  parts  of  {earning,  as  well  as  affairs  of  l^ate. 
Upon  other  occafions  the  king  would  carry  him 
in  the  night  upon  the  leads,  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  to  be  initrufied  in  the  variety,  courfe,  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  this  vvas  not 
the  only  ufe  the  king  made  of  his  new  fervant. 
He  foon  found,  that  he  w^as  a  man  of  a  chearful 
difpofition,  and  had  a  great  fund  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour :  and,  therefore,  his  majefty  would  frequentl/ 

order 
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©rder  him  to  be  fent  for,  to  make  him  and  the 
queen  merry  at  fupper.  When  Sir  Thomas  per- 
ceived that  they  were  fo  much  entertained  with  his 
converfation,  that  he  could  not  once  in  a  month 
get  leave  to  fpend  an  evening  with  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  loved,  nor  be  abfent  from  court 
two  days  together,  without  being  fent  for  by  the 
king,  he  grew  very  uneafy  at  this  reflraint  of  his 
liberty  ;  and  fo  beginning,  by  little  and  little,  to 
difufe  himfelf  from  his  former  mirth,  and  fomewhat 
to  diflemble  his  natural  temper,  he  v^as  not  fo  or- 
dinarily called  for  upon  tliefe  occafions  of  merri- 
ment. 71ie  treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  dying  in 
1520,  the  king,  without  any  foJicitation,  confer- 
red this  office  on  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  within 
three  years  after,  a  parliament  being  fummoned, 
in  order  to  raife  money  for  a  war  with  France,  he 
was  elefted  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

During  the  feffions,  cardinal  Wolfcy  was  much 
offended  with  the  members  of  the  *-:oufe  of  Com- 
mons, becaufe  nothing  W3§  f^id  or  dgae  there,  but 
immediately  it  was  blown  abroad,  in  every  ale- 
houfe  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  had  an 
undoubted  right,  as  they  thought,  to  repeat  to 
their  friends  without  doors  what  had  palTed  within. 
3t  happened,  however,  that  a  conliderable  fubfidy 
having  been  demanded  by  tiie  king,  which  WoJfey 
apprehended  would  meet  with  great  oppofition  in 
the  low^er  houfe,  he  was  determined  to  be  prefent 
when  the  motion  Ihould  be  made,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  rejecled.  1  he  houfe  being  apprifed 
of  his  refolution,  it  was  a  great  while  under  de- 
bate, whether  it  was  befl  to  receive  him  with  a 
few  of  his  lords  only,  or  unth  his  whole  train, 
1  he  major  part  of  the  houfe  inclined  t-;  the  nrll  : 
upon  wdiich  the  fpeaker  got  up,  and  fa'd,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, forafm.uch  as  my  lord  cardinal  haih,  not 
longfince,  laid  to  our  charge  the  lightnefs  of  our 

tongues^ 
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tongues,  it  fhall  not,  in  my  judgement,  be  amifs- 
to  receive  him  with  all  his  people  ;  that  fo,  if  he 
blame  us  hereafter  for  things  fpoken  out  of  the- 
houfe,  we  may  lay  it  upon  thofe  that  his  grace  (hall 
Bring  with  him."  1  he  humour  of  the  fpeaker's 
motion  being  approved,  the  cardinal  was  received 
accordingly.  But  having  fhewn,  in  a  folemn 
fpeech,  how  necelTary  it  was  for  the  king's  affairs,- 
that  the  fublidies  moved  forlhould  be  granted,  and 
finding  that  no  member  made  any  anfwer,  nor 
fliewed  the  leaft  inclination  to  comply  with  what 
he  afked,  he  quite  lofl  his  temper  ;  and  with  great 
indignation  faid,  *'  Gentlemen,  unlefs  it  be  the 
manner  of  your  houfe,  to  exprefs  your  minds  in 
f«ch  cafes  by  your  fpeaker,  here  is,  without  doubt,^ 
a  furprizing  obftinate  lilence.'*  He  then  required- 
the  fpeaker  to  give  him  an  anfwer  to  the  demand 
which  he  had  made  in  the  king's  name.  Upon 
which  Sir  Thomas,  with  great  reverence,  excufed 
their  iilence,  as  being  abafhed  at  the  prefenceof  fo 
exaiteci  a  perioriage..  Hethen  proceeded  to  me-^y 
"  that  it  was  not  agreeable  totheantient  liberty  of 
the  houfe,  to  make  an  anfwer  to  his  majeily's  mef- 
fages  by  any  other  perfon,how  great  foever,  than 
fome  of  their  cavn  members  ;"  and  in  the  conciu- 
iion,  he  told  his  eminence,.  *'  1  hat  though,  as 
fpeaker,  he  was  the  voice  of  the  commons  ;  yet 
except  every  one  of  them  could  put  their  feverai 
judgements  in  his  head,  he  alone,  in.  fo  weighty  a 
matter,  was  not  able  to  make  a  fufticient  anfwer." 
Ihe  cardinal  taking  offence  at  the  fpeaker  for  this- 
evalive  reply,  fuddenly  rofeupand  departed  :  per- 
haps his  difpleafure  was  greater,  becaufe  he  knew 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  feconded  the  motion 
when  it  was  firft  made  :  but  though  that  fpitited 
patriot  thought  the  fubfidy  abfolutely  neceifary  for 
carrying  onthe  war,  he  made  a  diitindlion  between 
the  reafouable  demands  of  the  king,  and  the  info-  - 

.    .         "  knca.- 
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lence  of  his  minifter;    and  therefore  played  off 
this  farce  sg'duift  him. 

In  conl-  quence  of  this,  however,  being  a  few 
days  after  m  Wolfey^'s  galJerv  at  Whitehall,  his 
eminence  complained  vehemently  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment he  gave  him  ;  and  reproaching  him  for  his 
ingratitude,  faid,  **  Would  to  God  you  had  been 
at  Rome  v.hen  I  made  you  fpeaker  !'*  To  w^hick 
Sir  '1  homas  replied,  *'  Your  grace  not  offended,  fo 
v/ouid  I  too,  for  then  I  fhould  have  feen  an  antient 
and  famous  citv,  vv'hich  1  have  long  defi red  tovifit.'* 
And  then,  to  divert  him  from  his  ill  humour,  he 
began  to  command  the  cardinal's  gallery,  and 
faid,  that.he  liked  it  better  than  his  other  at  Hamp-r 
ton-court*  But  though  he  thus  put  an  end  to  his 
reproaches,  he  did  not  cool  his  refentment :  for 
afterwards,  when  the  parliament  broke  up,  Wolfey 
perfuaded  the  king  to  name  him  ambaifador  to 
Spain,  purely  with  a  view  of  doing  him  a  difcour- 
tefy,  by  fending  him  into  a  country  which  he 
knew  wo*uld  be  difagreeable  to  him.  However^ 
when  his  majefly  mentioned  his  defign  to  Sir 
Thomas,  the  knight  took  the  liberty  to  remonflratc 
fo  ilrongly,  yet  fo  modeftly  againll  it,  on  account 
of  the  climate,  that,  with  a  candour  and  conde- 
fcenfion  not  ufual  to  him,  Henry  was  pleafed  to 
admit  of  his  arguments  ;  affuring  him  withal,  that 
his  meaning  was  not  to  hurt,  but  to  do  him  good  ; 
and  therefore  he  would  think  of  fome  other  perfon. 
for  the  embaffy,  and  employ  him  another  way. 
Accordingly  upon  the  death  of  Sir. R.  Wingfield, 
in  the  year  i  «;28,  "ir  Thomas  More  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  I.ancafler,  and  at  the 
fame  time  admitted  into  fuch  an  high  degree  of 
favour  with  the  king,  that  his  majefly  would 
fometimes  come,  without  giving  him  any  notice, 
to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  con- 
verfation  upon  common  affairs. 

He 
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He  one  day  made  Sir  Thomas  an  iinexpe£^ed 
vifit  of  this  fort  to  dinner,  and  having  walked 
with  him  in  his  garden  for  an  hour,  with  his  arm- 
about  his  j\eck,  it  was  fuch  a  demonflration  of 
kindiiefs  and  familiarity,  that  the  king  being  gone, 
Mr.  Roper,  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  fons-in-law, 
could  not  help  obferving  to  him,  *'  How  happy 
he  mull:  be,  to  have  his  prince  dillinguilh  him  in 
fo  particular  a  manner."  To  which  Sir  Thomas 
replied,  ~"  I  thank  our  Lord,  fon  Roper,  I  find  his 
grace  to  be  my  very  good  mailer  indeed,  and  I 
believe  that  he  does  as  much  favour  me  at  prefent 
as  any  lubjeft  within  this  realm  ;  but  yet  I  may 
tell  thee,  fon,  I  have  no  caufe  to  be  proud  of  it ; 
for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  caftle  in  France 
(with  w^hich  kingdom  Henry  was  then  at  war)  it 
w^ould  not  fail  to  be  ftruck  off  my  fliouiders." 

It  was  obferved  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  the 
ignorant  and  the  proud,  even  in  thehigheil  ftation, 
were  thofe  people  w-hom  he  refpe£ted  the  leaft  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  patron  and  a 
friend  to  every  man  of  letters,  and  held  almofi:  a 
continual  correfpondence  w^ith  all  the  literati  in 
Europe.  Among  foreigners,  Erafmus  appears  to 
have  had  the  greatefl  fnare  in  his  love  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  after  a  feries  of  mutual  letters,  ex- 
preffing  their  efleem  for  each  other,  that  great 
man  made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  purpofe  to 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his  converfation. 

A  ftory  is  told  of  their  firfl  coming  together, 
which  would  hardly  deferve  to  be  recorded,  if  it 
were  not  related  of  two  fuch  eminent-men.  The 
perfon  who  condu<fted  Erafmus  to  London,  it 
feems,  had  fo  contrived,  that  Sir  Thomas  and  he 
ftiould  meet,  wiihout  knowing  it,  at  the  lord- 
mayor's  table,  in  thofe  days  open  at  all  times  to 
men  of  learning  and  eminence  ;  when  a  difpute 
arifing  at  dinner,  Erafmus,  »m  order  to  difplay  his 
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learning,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  quelliion  ;  but  he  was  fo  fharply  oppofed  by  Sir 
Thomas,  that  finding  he  had  to  do  with  an  abler 
man  than  he  ever  before  met  with,  he  laid,  ia 
Latin,  with  fome  vehemence,  **  You  are  either 
More,  or  nobody."  To  which  Sir  Thoro.as  replied, 
in  the  fame  language,  with  great  vivacity,  *'  You 
are  either  iiraimus,  or  the  devil."  Upon  this  ec- 
clairciiTement,  the  friends  immediately  em.braced  ; 
and  afterwards,  through  the  means  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Erafmus  was  much  carefTed  by  the  greateil  men  ia 
tlie  nation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  fervants  and 
favourites  of  Hen rv  VIII.  he  never  treated  any 
with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  good-humour,  as  Sir 
T  homa.3  More.  i  he  anfwer  which  he  miide  the 
king  on  his  defiring  his  judgement  with  regard  to 
his  marriage  with  queen  Catherine  does  honour  to 
his  memory.  Clark  and  Tonflal,  biihops  of  Bath 
and  DurhVm,  with  others  of  the  privy- council, 
having  been  ordered  to  confult  vvirh  him,  '*  To 
be  plain  with  your  grac^,"  faid  Sir  Thomas, 
*'  neither  my  lord  of  Durham,  nor  my  lord  of 
Bath,  nor  myfelf,  nor  any  of  your  privy-council, 
being  all  your  fervants,  and  greatly  indebted  to 
yourgoodnefs,  are  in  my  judgement  proper  coun- 
ieliors  for  your  grace  upon  this  point ;  but,  if  you 
pleafe  to  underfland  the  very  truth,  you  may  have 
fuch  counfellors  who,  neither  for  refpeft  of  thcrr 
own  worldly  profit,  nor  for  fear  of  your  princely 
authority,  will  deceive  you  ;'*  and  then  he  nam.ed 
Jerome,  Auftin,  and  feveral  other  antient  fathers, 
producing  the  opinions  he  had  colletled  out  of 
them.  Notwithfianding  the  king  did  not  approve 
of  what  had  pafifed.  Sir  Thomas  always  ufed  fucli 
difcretion  in  his  coverfation  v/ith  his  majeily  oa 
this  fubjefl,  that,  felf- willed  as  Henry  was,  he  did 
not  take  it  ill  of  him,  and  foon  after,  intending  to 
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proceed  no  farther  in  his  divorce,  he  appointed  Sir 
Thomas,  in  1529,  together  with  Tonilal  bifiiop 
of  Durham,  his  friend,  ambafladors  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  the  Emperor,  Henry,  and  the  King 
cf  France.  A  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  at 
Oambray  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  procured  fo  much 
greater  advantages  to  the  kingdom  than  were 
thought  poffible,  that,  for  his  eminent  fervices, 
the  king,  upon  the  difgrace  of  Wolfey,  gave  Sir 
Thomas  the  great  feal,  on  the  25th  of  Odober, 
1529. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  ofEce  of  chancellor, 
a  furprizing  change  was  feen  by  every  body  :  for 
iiotwithftanding  Wolfey 's  great  abilities,  yet, 
fuch  was  his  pride,  that  he  would  fcarcely  look 
upon  afiy  of  the  common  rank,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  be  admitted  into  his  prefence,  without 
bribing  his  officers  and  fervants ;  whereas  a  man 
now  prelided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who,  the 
meaner  his  fuitors  were,  the  more  attentively 
would  he  hear  the  bufinefs,  and  the  more  readily 
difpatch  it.  It  is  faid,  that  one  of  his  fons-in-law, 
Mr.  Dauncy,  found  fault  with  him  once,  between 
jefl  and  earnefl,  for  this  extraordinary  conde- 
Icenfion  ;  adding,  *' You  are  fo  ready  to  hear  every 
*'  man,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  that  there  is  no 
**  getting  any  thing  under  you  ;  whereas,  were 
**  you  othervtf^ife,  fome  for  friendffiip,  fome  for 
^*'  kindred,  and  fome  for  profit,  would  gladly  have 
•*  my  interefl  to  bring  them  to  you.  I  know  I 
*'  ihould  do  them  wu'ong  if  1  took  any  thing  from 
**  them,  becaufe  they  might  as  readily  prefer  their 
**  fuits  to  you  themfelves  ;  but  this,  though  I 
**  think  it  very  commendable  in  you,  yet  to  me, 
*'  who  am  your  fon,  I  find  it  not  profitable." 
^*  You  fay  well,  fon,"  cried  the  chancellor,  **  I 
am  glad  you  are  of  a  confcience  lo  fcrupulous,  but 
there  are  many  other  ways  that  I  may  do  good  to 
J  your^ 
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yowrfelf,  and  picalure  your  friends  ;  and  this  ha 
alTured  of,  upon  my  faith,  that  if  the  parties  will 
call  for  juflice  at  my  hands,  then,  though  it  were 
my  father,  whom  I  love  lo  dearly,  ilood  on  one 
fide,  and  the  devil,  whom  I  hate  fo  extremely, 
ll:ood  on  the  other,  the  caufe  being  good,  the  devil 
ihould  have  it."  But  as  an  indubitable  proof  tliat 
Sir  Thomas  IVIore  would  not  deviate  from  juftice 
in  the  fmalieil:  matter,  for  any  coniideration,  the 
reader  may  take  the  following  inftance,  Anotlier 
of  his  fons-in-law,  iVlr.  Heron,  having  a  caufe 
depending,  was  advifed  to  put  it  into  arbitration  ; 
but  he,  prefumingon  his  father's  favour,  and  not 
agreeing  to  this  propofal,  the  chancellor,  upon 
hearing  the  caufe,  made  a  decree  direflly  against 
him.  No  fubpoena  was  iiiued,  no  order  granted, 
but  what  he  faw  ;  and  having  prefided  in  tlie  court 
of  chancery  about  two  years,  uich  was  his  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs,  that  on  a  caufe  being  hnifiied, 
and  his  ca!Hng  for  the  next  that  was  to  be  heard, 
he  was  anfwered,  there  was  not  one  caufe  more 
depending  ;  which  he  ordered  immediately  to  bs 
let  down  on  record. 

When  Sir  Thomas  ?vIore  was  lord  chancellor, 
his  father.  Sir  John,  was  0!ie  of  the  oldeft  judgs^, 
in  the  Kind's  Bench;  and  it  was  a  very  unuf.nl 
fight  in  VVeflminfter-Hall,  to  fee  tv/o  fuch  great 
feats  filled  by  a  father  and  Ion  at  the  fame  time.. 
There  was  another,  however,  fliil  more  fur- 
prifing  ;  for,  if  the  court  of  King's-Bench  was 
litting,  when  the  chancellor  came  into  the  Hall, 
he  went  firft  into  that  court,  and  there  kneeling 
dov/n,  in  the  light  of  every  body,  afked  liis  fa- 
ther's bleffing  :  and  when  they  happened  to  meet 
together  at  the  reading-^  i  \  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  al- 
w^ays  offered  the  prece(e!i:e  to  bis  father,  though, 
on  account  of  his  Ton's  high  dignity.  Sir  John  as 
conftantly  waved  it. 

VoL.L  E  Thougk 
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Though  Hviiig  much  at  court,  a  chearful  man* 
and  a  man  of  bufinefs,  yet  it   appears  that   Sir 
Thomas  More  had  a  different  fenfe  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  from  what  courtiers  and   men  of 
bufinefs  generally  have.     We  are  told,  in  parti- 
cular, that  it  was  his<:onftant  cufiom,  belides  his 
private  prayers,  to  read   tlie    Pfalms   and    Litanv 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  morning  ;  and 
every  night  to  go  with  his  whole   family  into  the 
chapel,  and  there   devoutly  read   the   Pfalms   and 
ColIe£ls  witJi  them.     But  becaufe  he  chofe  fome- 
timesto  retire,  even  from  Ins  family,  andfequefler 
liimfcif  from  the  world,  he  built,  at  fome  diflance 
from  his  mansion  houfe,  a  gallery,  library,  and 
chapel,  v;here,  as  on  other  days,  he   fpent  fome 
time  in    ftudy  and  devotion  :  fo    on  Fridays  he 
continued  there  the    whole   day,  employing  it  in 
fuch  exercifes  as  he  thought  might  beft   improve 
his  mind  in  reHgious  matters.     The  great  offices 
which  be  held.,  and  which  he  always  executed  with 
a  fplendor  fuitable  to  their  dignity,  obliged  him  to 
keep  m.any  fervants  ;  but  he  never  ftiffered  any  of 
them  to  be  idle,  that  they  might  not  acquire  a  habit 
of  floth,  and  to  keep  them  from  gaming,  and  other 
profligate  courfes,  of  which  idlenefs  is  thefource. 
Let  not,  however,  the  reader  imagine  from  hence, 
that  he  was  a  four  and  fplenetic  philofopher.    On 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  fartheft  from  it  in  the 
world  ;  and,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  from  bu- 
jinefs,  delighted  in  mufic,  and  other  chafte  amufe- 
ments.     He  was  alfo  a  lover  of  the  polite  arts,  of 
which  we  have  an  inflance  in  his  patronage  of  Hans 
Holbein,  the  famous  portrait-painter,  who  being 
recommended  to  him  by  letter  from  Erafmus,  the 
chancellor  kept  him  in  his  houfe  till  lie  had  painted 
the  portraits  of  all  his  family.     He  then  took  oc- 
cafion  to  fhew  his  pieces  to  the  king  ;  when  Henry 
was  10  11  ruck  with  the  refemblances,  that  he  afked 
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Sir  Thomas,  if  fuch  an  artift  w^^s  alive,  and  to  be 
procured  for  money  ?  To  which  the  generous  pa- 
tron replied,  by  producing  Holbein,  who  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  the  king's  fervice,  in  whicli- 
he  died  of  the  plague,   in  1554. 

But  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  a  panegyric, 
which  truth  and  juflice  demanded  of  us,   we  niuil 
now  take  the  other  lide  of  the  quellion,  and  con- 
fefs,  that,  while  Sir  Thomas  was    adorned  with 
the  gentlelt  manners,  and  the  pureft  integrity,-  ha 
fhewed,  upon  many  occafions,  a  culpable  averfioii 
to  what  he  judged  to  be  herefy ;  which  can  only  be 
cxcufed  upon  the  principles  of  confcience,  and'his 
general  good  charafter.     In  defence  of  the  Romifh 
faith  he  wrote  feveral  virulent  books,  in  oppoiition 
to  the  propagators  of  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  which  adl  of  zeal  was  lb  acceptable  to  the 
Englilli  clergy,  that,  being  affembled  in  full  con- 
vocation, they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  make  him  a 
prefent  of  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds   (equal  to 
thirty  at  this  day)  as  a  vecompence  for  his  holy- 
labours.     The  fame  being  raifed  by  a  general  con^ 
tribution  among  them,  three  bilhops  were  deputed 
to  wait  upon  him  in  the  name  o/the  whole  body, 
to  tender  their  warmeil  acknowledgements  fortlie 
fervice  he  had  done  the  church  ;  and  to  intreat  his 
acceptance  of  the  teftimony  flie  offered  of  her  gra- 
titude.   But  what  was  the  anl\ver  of  this  great  man 
to  thefe^  reverend  fathers  ?  It  would  be  an  injury 
to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  his  own.    "  It 
*'  is  no  fmall  comfort  to  me,"  faid  he,  "  that 
"  fuch  wife  and  learned  men  fo  well  accepted  of 
*'  my  works  ;  but  I  never  will  receive  any  reward 
•'  for  them,  but  at  the  hand  of  God  :"  and  wdiea 
the  bilhops,  on  finding  he  worJd   not   by  any 
means  touch  the   money,   defircd  leave  to  prefent 
it  to  his   family,  "Not  fo,   i]ideed.  mv  lords;'* 
replied  he  :  "  I  had  rather  fee  it  all  call  into  the 
E  2  *      Tharne.^ 
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Thames  than  that  T,  or  any  of  mine,  fliould  have 
a  penny  of  it ;  for  though  your  lordfliips  offer  is 
very  friendly  and  honourable  to  me,  yet,  I  fet  fo 
much  by  ray  pleafure,  and  fo  Httle  by  my  prolir, 
that,  in  good  faith,  I  would  not,  for  a  much 
larger  fum,  have  loil  the  reft  of  fo  many  nights, 
as  was  fpentupon  thefe  writings  :  and  yet  I  wi(h, 
upon  condition  that  ail  herefies  were  fupprelTed, 
that  all  my  books  were  burnt,  and  my  labour 
entirely  loft."  1  he  prelates  then  faw  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  urge  him  any  farther  ;  fo  with 
much  relu6lance  they  carried  the  gold  back, 
and  reftored,  to  their  much  aftonifhed  brethren, 
the  fum  which  every  individual  had  contributed. 
It  has  been  afferted  by  many  hiftorians,  that 
Henry  gave  the  great  feal  to  Sir  Thomas  IVIore, 
purely  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  opinion  of  a 
man  fo  eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  in  favour  of 
his  divorce  from  queen  Catherine  ;  for  he  thought, 
after  beftowing  on  him  fuch  a  poft,  Sir  Thomas 
could  not  with  decency  refufe  it.  But  if  thefe 
were  reallv  the  king's  fentiments,  he  knew  very 
little  of  the  perfon  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  in  the 
end  found  himfelf  miftaken.  Sir  I'iicmas  always 
vowed,  that  be  thouglit  the  marriage  lawful  in  the 
figiitof  God,  {mce  ithad  once  received  the  fanftion 
of  the  ynpoftolic  council  ;  for,  though  he  ftood 
the  foreniofi  among  thofe  who  were  for  abolilhi ng 
tlie  illegal  jurifdidion  which  the  popes  exercifed 
in  England,  he  was  far  from  wifning  a  total  rup- 
ture with  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  he  plainly  per- 
ceived was  unavoidable,  according  to  the  meafures 
that  king  Henry  was  then  purfuing.  All  thefe 
thiiigs  coniidered.  Sir  '["hcmas,  knowing  he  mufl 
be  engaged  in  the  conteft,  one  way  or  other,  on  ac- 
count of  his  office,  bv  which  means  he  muft  either 
oirend  his  conic  ence,  or  difoblige  the  king,  never 
ccafed  .olic.ting  his  great  and  miimate  inend  the 
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duke  of  Norfolk  to  intercede  with  his  majefty, 
that  he  might  deUver  up  the  feal,  for  which, 
through  many  infirmities  of  body,  he  faid  he  was 
no  longer  fit;  and  being  preiTed  fo  often  by  him 
to  this  purpofe,  the  duke  at  length  applied  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  permifiion  that  the  chancellor 
might  refign.  But  when  he  waited  on  Henry  for 
that  purpofe,  the  monarch,  notwithftanding  what 
he  called  Sir  Thomas's  obilinacy,  with  regard  to 
his  great  affair,  exprefied  much  unwillingnefs  to 
part  with  fo  ufeful  a  fervant ;  and,  giving  him 
many  thanks  and  commendations  for  his  excellent 
execution  of  a  mofl  important  truft,  alTured  him,_ 
that,  in  any  requert  he  lliould  have  occafion  to 
make,  which  concerned  either  his  intereft  or  his 
honour,  he  iliouid  always  find  the  crovvu  ready 
to  alfiil  him. 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  had  fuilained  the  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  for  above  tv/o  years  and  a 
half,  with  the  utmoft  wifdom  and  integrity,  fohe 
retired  from  it  with  an  unparalleled  greatnels  of 
mind  ,  not  being  able  to  defray  the  neceiTary  ex- 
pences  of  his  private  family,  when  he  had  divefled 
himfelf  of  that  employment.  i\bout  the  time  of  his 
refignation,  died  Sir  J<:>hn  More,  his  father,  in 
a  verv  advanced  age,  whom  he  often  vifited  and 
comforted  in  his  ilincfs,  and  to  whom  he  ex- 
prefled  the  moil  filial  alfeftion  in  his  lall  mo- 
ments. This  was  an  event,  hovv'ever,  which  brought 
him  a  very  inconfiderable  increafe  of  fortune,  be- 
caufe  thegreateft  part  of  his  father's  eifatewas  fettled 
Upon  his  fecond  wife,  who  out-lived  Sir  Tho-  . 
fi.>as  many  years.  VVlien  he  had  delivered  up  the 
great  feal,  he  wrote  an  apology  for  himfelf,  in  which 
he  declared  to  the  publick,  that  all  the  revenues  and" 
penfions  he  had  by  his  father,  his  wife,  or  his  own 
purchafe,  exceptthe  manors  given  him  by  the  king, 
tlid  not  amount  to  tiie  value  of  fifty  pounds  a  year;. 
E  3  Strange 
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Strange  it  v/ill  appear  in  this  age,  that  a  privy 
couiifellor,  who  had  filled  fo  many  great  offices 
for  ahove  twenty  years,  and  had  been  all  his  life 
a  frugal  man,  ihouid  not  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chafe  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  fuch 
was  this  excellent  man's  chanty,  and  fuch  his 
contempt  of  money,  that  in  all  that  time  he 
made  no  provilion  for  himfelf,  or  family. 

The  day  after  he  quitted  the  chancellorfhip, 
which  his  own  family  knew  nothing  of,  he  went 
as  ufual  to  Ghelfea  Church,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  after  mafs  v/as  over  (it  being  cuf- 
tomary  for  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady, 
to  tell  her  the  chaiK;elior  was  gone  out  of  church) 
he  went  himfelf  to  the  pew-door,  and  making 
her  a  low  bow,  faid,  "  Madam,  my  Lord  is 
gone."  But  Ihe,  knowing  his  humour,  took 
very  little  notice  of  this  :  however,  as  they  were 
walking  home,  he  to'd  her  how  matters  really 
■ftood  ;  and  isie,  finding  he  Vv^as  in  earnefl,  and 
beiiig  a  woildiy-minded  woman,  cried,  in  her  ac-" 
ca;lcmed  mariner",  "  Tilly  vally,  what  will  you 
do,  Mr.  More  ?  Vv  ill  you  fit  and  make  goflings  in 
the  coals  ?  Would  to  God  I  were  a  man,  and  you 
fl^ould  quickly  fee  what  I  would  do  !  I  v/ould  not 
b2  fo  foolilh  to  be  ruled,  where  I  might  rule.*' 
To  which  Sir  Thomas  replied,  *' By  my  faith, 
wife,  I  believe  you  fpeak  truth,  for  1  never  yet 
found  you  willing  to  be  ruled  ;"  and  then  finding 
fault  with  her  drefs,  he  changed  the  difcourfe. 

The  lirfl  thing  he  fet  about,  after  the  furrender 
of  his  oiiice,  was  to  provide  places  for  all  his  gen-  ' 
tlemen  and  fervants  among  the  nobility  and  bi*- 
ft:iops,  that  they  might  not  be  fufferers  through 
him.  This  being  done  to  his  fatisfadion,  he 
nt^xt,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  expences 
as  he  ufed  to  do,  difpofed  of  his  married  chil- 
dren imheir  own  hoiues,  lefierilag  his  familv  by 
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degrees,  till' he  <:ouId  get  it  wrthin  the  bounds  of 
his  fraall  income,  making,  at  the  utmoft,  but  a,-. 
little  above  one  liundred  pounds  a  year.  Nor 
had  lie,  after  his  debts  wcie  paid,  an  hundred, 
pounds  in  gold  and  iiivcr  upon  earth,  his  chains 
and  a  few  rings  excepted. 

Sir  Thomas  now  refolved  never  to  engage  agaii>: 
in  public  bufinefs.  He  gave  himrdf  up-to  a  do- 
meilic  life,  in  a  retired  manner,  at  his  houfc  at 
Chelfea  ;  but  as  he  v/as  well  acquainted  Vviththe 
inconftant  and  cruel  temper  of  the  king,  lie  ex- 
pe6led  to  be  treated  with  rigour,  and  therefore  he 
prepared  himfelf  to  meet  with  forritude  whatever- 
evils  or  fufferings  m!2:ht  befal  him. 

The  Coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  beip.g  fixed  for 
the  3ifi:  of  May,  1533,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  in- 
vited to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  ;  but  this  he 
declined,  ?%  he  lliil  retained  his  opinion  as  to  -tlie- 
iliegality  of  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Ca- 
therine. This  refufal  exafperated  the  kinx  fo 
much,  tliat  in  the  enfuing  parliament  a  bill  v/as- 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  attainting  him,, 
with  feveral  others,  for  countenancing  and  en- 
couraging Elizabeth  Barton,  a  pretended  pro- 
phetefs,  llyled,  "  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.'*    ' 

This  woman  affirmed,  that  fhe  had  revelations 
from  God,  to  give  the  king  warning  of  his  wicked' 
life,  and  the  abufe  of  the  authority  committed  to 
him.  In  a  journey  to  the  Nuns  of  Sion,  Ihe  called 
on  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  declaring  her  pretended ■ 
revelations  to  him,  he  was  broughtin,  bv  the  king's 
direftion,   as  an  accomplice  with  her.   He  jullified 
iiimfelf,  however,  as  to  all  the  intercoiirfe  he  had 
v/ith  her,  in  feveral  letters  to  fecretary  Cromwell ; 
in  vv^hich  he  faid,   he  was  convinced  Ihe  was  the 
moft  falfe  diflembling  hypocrite  that  had  ever  been 
known.     But  this  availed  him  nothing,  the  king 
being  highly  incenfed  againll  him  j  and  when  Sirf 
E  4  Thomas- 
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Thomas  deiired  to  be  admitted  into  the  Hoiife  of 
Commons,  to  make  his  own  defence  againll  the 
bill,  his  majeily  would  not  conlent  to  it,  but  af- 
iigned  a  committee  of  the  council  to  hear  him. 
Btit  the  cliief  point  intended  was  to  prevail  on 
him,  by  fair  words  or  threatenings,  to  give  apr-b- 
hck  alTent  to  the  king's  nieafure  ;  to  which  pur- 
pofe  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  made  a  great  pa- 
rade of  his  majefty's  extraordinary  love  and  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas.  But  the  worthy  knight,  not  to 
be  iliaken,  after  affuring  the  committee  of  the  jufl 
icnfe  he  had  of  the  king's  goodnefs  to  him,  told 
tliem,  "  That  he  had  hoped  he  fhould  never  have 
heard  any  more  of  that  buiinefs,  iince  lie  had,  from 
the  beginning,  informed  his  majcfty  of  his  fenti- 
ments  with  regard  to  it;  and  the  king  accepted  them 
not  ungracioully,  promiiing,  that  he  fiiould  never 
be  moleiled  farther  about  it.  However,  he  had 
found  nothing,  fince  thefirfl  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  perfuade  him  to  change  his  mind  ;  if  he  had, 
it  wouk!  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  pleafure/' 
l"hen  the  lords  proceeded  to  threaten  him,  telling 
him,  it  was  his  majeilv's  commands  they  fhould 
inform  him,  that  he  was  the  moft  ungrateful  and 
traiterous  ftibjeft  in  the  world;  adding,  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  his  majefty's  publifhing  a 
book,  in  which  he  had  put  a  fvvord^in  the  pope's 
hand  to  fight  againft  himfeif.  This  was  Henry's 
famous  book  againft  Luther  ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
clearing  himfeif  of  this  charge  alio,  and  pi-Gteiting 
He  had  always  found  fault  with  thofe  parts  of  the 
book  which  were  calculated  to  raife  the  power  of 
the  pope,  and  that  he  had  objefted  againft  them 
to  his  majefty,  the  lords,  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply  to  his  vindication,  broke  up  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Roper,  feeing  Sir  Thomas  ex- 
tremely chearful  at  his  return,  afked  him  if  his 
name  was  ft'ruck  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  that 
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he  was  in  fuch  good  fplrits.  *'  I  had  forgotten 
**  that,"  faid  the  knight;  *' but,  if  you  wou]d 
**  know  the  reafon  of  my  mirth,  it  is,  that  1  have 
*'  given  the  devil  fo  foul  a  fail  to-day  ;  and  gone 
*'  lb  far  with  thefe  lords,  that,  without  great  fliame 
^'  indeed,  I  can  never  go  back  " 

As  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fecretary  Cromwell,, 
had  a  high  eileem  for  Sir  Thomas,  they  iifed  their- 
ntmoft  efforts  to  diiiaade  the  king  from  proceed- 
ing on  the  bill   of  attainder;  affuring  him,  that 
they  found  the  upper  houfe  were  fully  determined 
to  hear  him  in  his  own  defence,  before  they  would 
pafs  it;  and,  if  his  name  were  not  ilruck  out,  it 
was  much  to  be  apprehended,   that  the  bill  would: 
Be  rejected.    But  the  king  was  too  haughty  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  fubjecl,  wnth  whom  he  had  entered  the 
lifts,   and  too  vindi£live  in  his  temper  to  forgive  a 
Tiian  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  yet  had  dared 
to  offend  him.     After  talking,  therefore,  in  a  very 
high  ftrain,   he  faid,    that  he  would    be  prefenf 
himfelf  in  the  houfe  when  the  bill  fhould  pafs  ; 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  parliament  ftood  fo 
much  in  awe  of  him,  that  the  lords  w^ould  not. 
then  dare  to  reject  it.    The  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, however,  differed  n'om  him  ;  and  finding  thaf 
nothing  elfe  W'ould  moderate  the  obftinacy   and. 
v-ehemence  with  which  he  purfued  this  point,  they 
fell  on  their  knees,    and  befought  him  to  forbear  ;: 
telling  him,   "  That  if  itfnouldbe  carried  againil 
him,  in  his  own  pre  fence,  as  they  believed  it  would, 
be,  it  would  encourage  his  fubjefts  to  defpife  him,, 
and  be  a  difhonour  to   him  aifo   all  over  Europe.. 
They  did  not  dcubt  but  they  fliould  be  able  to 
find    out    fomething    elfe    againft    Sir    Thomas,. 
%vherein  they  might  ferve  his  majefty  with   fome- 
fuccefs  ;  but  in   this  affair   of  the    Nun  he  was 
univerfally  accovinted  fo  innocent,  that  the  worid^ 
thought  himworthier  of  praife,  than  of  reproof."' 
K  5,  With  I 
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With  thefe  fuggellions,  efpecially  that  of  finding 
fomething  elk  againft  him,  they  at  laft  fubdued 
the  king's  obftinacy  ;  and  the  name  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  was  firuck  out  of  the  bill. 

But  it  being  now  publicly  known,  that  he  was 
as  much,  out  of  favour  with  the  king,  as  he  had 
been  in  his  good  graces  before,  accufations  poured 
in  againft  him  from  every  quarter  ;  and  then  it 
was,  that  he  found   the  peculiar  advantage  of  his 
innocence  and  integrity.     For,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ways a£led  with  the  higheft  probity,  fo  that,  in 
all  the  offices  which  he  went  through  he  kept 
himfelf  clear  of  every  fort  of  corruption,  the  moft 
trivial  matter  would  have  been  laid  to  his  charge, 
in  order  to  crufii  him.     Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  cafe  of  one  Parnell,  who  complained, 
that  he  bad  made  a  decree  againft  him  in  the  Court 
of  ChaPiCery,  at  the  fuit  of  Vaughan  his  adverfary, 
for  which  he  had  received  (Vaughan  being  con- 
-iiaed  at  home  with  the  gout},,  from  the  hands  of 
his  wife,  a  great  gilt  cup,  as  a  bribe.     Upon  this 
accufation,  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  by 
the  king's  dirc£lion ;   and   being  charged  by  the 
witnefs  v;ith  the  faft,  he  readily  owned,  that  as 
that  cup  was  brought  to   him  for  a  new-year's- 
gift,  long  after  the  decree  was  made,  he  had  not 
refufed  to  take  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  now  lord  Wiltihire,  fa- 
ther to  the  new  cjueen,  who  profecuted  the  fuit 
againft  him,  and  v.ho  hated  him  for  not  confenting 
to  the  king's  marriage  with  her,  was  tranfported 
with  joy  to  hear  him  own  it,  and  haftily  cried  out., 
*' Lo  !  my  lords,  did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you 
**  fliould  iind  the  matter  true  ?"  Sir  Thomas 
IViOre  then  defired,  tha.t  as  they  had  with  indul- 
gence heard  him  tell  one  part  of  the  tale,  fo  they 
VvOu'd  vouchfafe  to  hear  the  other  :  and  this  being 
granted,  he  declared,  "  That  though,  after  much 

ig- 
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folicitation,  he  had  indeed  received  the  cup,  and 
it  was  long  after  the  decree  was  made,  yet  he  had 
ordered  his  butler  to  fill  it  immediately  with  wine, 
of  which  he  dire^lly  drank  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  ; 
and,  when  fhe  had  pledged  him  in  it,  then  as 
freely  as  her  hufband  had  given  it  to  him,  even  fo 
freely  he  gave  the  fame  to  her  again,  to  prefent 
imto  her  hulband  for  his  new-year's-gift ;  and 
which  file  received,  and  carried  back  again,  though 
with  fome  reluctance. "  The  truth  of  this,  the 
woman  herfelf,  and  others  then  prefent,  depofed 
before  the  council,  to  the  great  confulion  of  the 
lord  Wiltfhire,  and  to  the  difappointment  of  all 
his  other  enem.ies. 

Other  accufations,  equally  grcundlefs,  were 
brought  againfl  him,  which  ferved  only  the  more 
fully  to  demonflrate  his  innocence  and  integrity. 
But  in  a  parliam.ent,  which  was  called  in  1534, 
among  many  other  acls  which  tended  to  abrogate 
the  papal  power,  there  w^as  one  to  declare  the. 
king's  marriage  with  Catheiine  againfl  the  lav/  of 
God,  confirming  the  fentence  againfl  it,  notv.-ith- 
Handing  any  difpenfation  to  the  contrary;  and 
eftablirning  the  fuccefTion  to  the  crown  of  England  - 
in  the  iflue  of  his  majefly's  prefent  marriage  with  ^ 
queen  Anne.  There  was  a  claufe  hi  thisa6l,  that 
if  any  perfon  fnould  divulge  any  thing  to  the 
flander  of  this  marriage,  or  of  the  iflue  begotten 
in  it,  or,  being  required  to  fwear  to  maintain  the 
contents  of  this  act,  refufe  it,  they  Ihould  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and  fufter 
accordingly  :  and,  before  the  two  houfes  broke 
up,  that  they  might  fet  a  good  example  to  the 
king's  other  fubjects,  all  the  members  took  the 
oath  relating  to  the  fucceilion  ;  after  which,  com^ 
niiliioners  were  fent  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  ad- 
mi  nifler  it  to  the  people  of  every  rank  and  deno-  • 
mi  nation. 

E  6  ia 
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In  a  fliort  time  after  the  breaking-np  of  the 
parliament,  there  was  a  committee  of  the  ca- 
binet-council at  Lambeth,  confifling  of  the  arch— 
bifhop,,  the  lord-chancellor  Audley,  and  fecretary 
Cromwell;  w^here  feveral  eccleiiaftics,  but  no 
other  iaym.an,  belides  Sir  Thomas  More,  were 
cited  to  appear,  and  take  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas 
being  firft  called,  and  the  oath  tendered;  to  him 
•under  the  great  feal,  he  defired  to  fee  the  a£l  of 
facceiiaon  which  enjoined  it ;  and  this  being  alfo 
fhewed  him,  he  faid,  "  That  he  would  blame- 
neither  thofe  who  had  made  the  aft-,  nor  thofe- 
who  had  taken  the  oath ;  but,  for  his  own  part, 
though  he  was  willing  to  fwear  to  the  fucceffioa 
m  a  form  of  his  own  drawing,  yet  the  oath  which 
was  oaVr-ed  was  fo  worded,  that  his  confcience 
Mvolted  againil  it,  and  he  could  not  take  it  with 
fafety  to  his  foul."  He  offered,  however,  to  fwear- 
to  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  in  the  ifiue  of  the 
king's  prefent  marriage  ;  becaufe  he  thought  the 
parliament  had  a  right  to  determine  that  matter.. 
Mr.  fecretarv  Cromwell^  who  tenderlv  favoured 
him,  and  wiio  knew  tiie  confequence  of  this  de- 
bate, when  he  perceived  that  Sir  Thomas  could; 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oath  as  it  was  ten- 
dered,-, faw^  that  his  ruin  vv^ould  become  inevitable;. 
and,  in  his  great  anxiety,  protefled  vvith  an  oath,. 
*^^-  That  he  had  rather  his- only  fon  Ihould  have  lolV 
his  head,  than  that  Sir  Thomas  More  fnould  have- 
re  fu  fed  to  fwear  to  the  fuccefTion  :'*  and  the  con- 
ference ending  in  this  manner,  he  was- committed?' 
to  the  cuilody  of  the  abbot  of  Welbninfter  for 
four  days-;  durijig  which-,  the  king  and  his  coun-- 
cii  deliberated,  what  courfe  it:  wa-s  bsft  to  take.- 
with  him.  Several  methcds-  weriC  propofed,  but 
Henry  would  liilen  to  none  of  them  ;  and,  in  the 
6.fvd s  Sir-  Thomas . More  vv'as  com ra i tted  prifoner 
lathe. Tower,,  and  mdi6led  on  the  fLa.tute.. 

His. 
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His  misfortunes  made  fo  little  impreffion  upom 
bis  fpirits,  that  he  retained  his  ufual  mirth.    'I'he 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  been  formerly  under 
fome  obligation  to  him,  and  therefore  apologized 
to  him,  that  he  could  not  accommodate  him  as  he 
wifhed,  without  incurring  the  king's  difpleafure  : 
to  which  he  replied,   *'  Mafter  lieutenant,  when- 
ever I  iind  fault  with,  the  entertainment  you  pro- 
vide for  me,  do  you  turn  me  out  of  doors."  When 
Sir  Thomas  had  been  confined  about  a  month,  his 
favourite  daughter  was   allowed  to  vilit  him,  and, 
afterwards  his  wife.     As  fhe  had  not  the  magna- 
nimity, and  prot^ably  not  fo  good  a  heart  as   her 
hufband,  fhe  re  mo  nil  rated  with  much  petulance, 
*'  That  he,  who  had  been  always  reputed  fo  wife  a. 
man,  fliould  now  fo  play  the  fool,  as  to  be  con-> 
tent  to  be  fhut  up  in.  a  clofe  filthy  prifon  wdth  rats 
and  mice,  when  he   might  enjoy  his   liberty  and. 
the  king's  favour,  if  he  vs^ould  but  do   as  all  the. 
bifliops  and  other  learned  men  had  done  ;  and  as 
he  had  a  good  Iioufe  to  live  in,  his  library,  his  gal- 
jsry,  his  garden,  and  all   other  neceilaries  hand- 
fome  about  him,  where  he  might  enjoy    himfelf 
with  his  wife  and  children,  llie  could  not  conceive 
what  he  meant    by  tarrying  {o  quietly  in  this  im- 
prifonment."     He  heard  her  very   patiently,  and. 
then  afked  her  in  his  facetious  manner,,  "  Whe- 
ther that  houfe  was  not  as  nigh  to  heaven  as- his- 
own  f"    which   (he  lefenting,    he  added  very  fe- 
rio*Lifiy,    "  That   ha  faw   no   great  caufe  for  fo 
much  joy  m   his  houfe^  and  the   things  about  it, 
which  would  fo  foon  forget  its  mailer,  that,  if  he. 
were  under  ground  but  feven  years,  and  came  to. 
it  again,    he  (houJd  find   thofe   in  it  who   w^ould. 
bid  him  begone,  and  tell  him  it  was  none  of  his., 
iiefides,  his  ftay  in  it  was  fo  uncertain,  that  as  he. 
would  be  but  a  bad  merchant,  who  would   put 
lumfeif  in  danger  to  lofe  eternity,  for  a  thoufand. 
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years  ;  fo  how  m-ach  more,  if  he  were  not  fure  to 
enjoy  it  one  day  to  an  end  ?" 

Sir  Thomas  had  now  been  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  above  a  year,  and  the  king  had  tried  every 
expedient  to  procure  his  approbation  of  his  di- 
vorce, and  fecond  marriage,  that  he  might  avail 
himfelf  of  the  example  of  a  man  fo  famous  for 
his  wifdom,  learning,  and  religion,  but  in  vain. 
The  knight  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  queen  Ca- 
therine, upon  a  principle  of  confcience,  and 
therefore  he  always  withllood  Henry  upon  that 
point  with  a  firmnefs  becoming  his  charafter. 
The  affair  of  the  king's  fupremacv  was  no  lefs  a 
matter  of  confcience  to  him  than  the  other  j  but, 
as  the  ftatute  which  enacted  it  had  made  it  trea- 
fon  to  write  or  fpeak  againfl  it,  he  obferved  a 
filence  in  this  refpe6l,  conformable  to  the  law  ; 
but  he  refufed  to  acknowledge  it  with  an  oath  : 
wherefore  the  king,  being  determined  to  get  rid 
of  a  man  who  had  given  him  fo  much  trouble, 
and  of  whofe  virtues  and  popularity  he  ftcod  in 
awe,  gave  orders  that  Sir  Thomas  More  fhould 
be  brought  to  his  trial. 

In  confequence  of  this,  on  a  day  appointed, 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  from  the  Tower  to 
Weflminfter-hall.  So  long  an  imprifonment  had 
much  impaired  his  ftrength  :  he  went,  th.erefore, 
leaning  on  his  flaff  from  the  waterfide  ;  but  though 
his  countenance  car-  led  the  marks  of  v<7eaknefs  and 
infirmity,  it  had  the  fame  air  of  chearfulnefs, 
which  always  fat  upon  it  in  the  days  of  his 
profperity.  He  was  tried  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  a  committee  of  the  lords,  with  fome  of  the 
judges,  at  the  bar  of  the  King's-Bench.  WherL 
the  attorney-general  had  gone  through  the  charge 
againfl:  him  in  the  indictment,  in  the  moil  viru- 
lent manner,  the  lord  chancellor  faid  to  him,  in 
which  he  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

'*  You 
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**  You  fee  now,  how  grievoufly  yoia  have  of- 
fended his  majefty ;  neverthelefs,  he  is  fo  mer- . 
ciful,  that,  if  you  will  but  leave  your  obflinacy, 
and  change  your  opinion,  we  hope  you  may  yet 
obtain  pardon  of  his  highnefs  for  what  is  paft.'* 
To  this  he  replied  with  great  refolution,  "  That 
he  had  much  caufe  to  thank  thefe  noble  lords  for 
this  courtefy  ;  but  he  befought  Almighty  God, 
that,  through  his  grace,  he  might  continue  in 
the  mind,  he  was  then  in,  unto  death."  After 
this,  he  went  through  his  defeiice  upon  every  part 
of  the  indi£tment  vv'ith  great  ftrength  of  argu- 
ment, powerful  eloquence,  and  an  aflonifliing 
prefence  of  mind. 

The  principal  evidence  againfl  him  was  Mr. 
Rich,  the  folicitor-general,  who  being  called  and 
fworn,  depofed,  that  when  hev/as  fent,  forae  time 
before,  to  fetch  Sir  Thomas  More's  books  and 
papers  from  the  Tower,  at  the  end  of  a  conver- 
lation  with  him,  upon  the  king's  fupremacy,  on 
Mr.  Rich's  owning,  on  a  cafe  put  by  him,  that 
no  parliament  could  make  a  law  that  God  fliould 
not  be  God,  Sir  Thomas  replied,  '*  No  more 
can  the  parliament  make  the  king  fupreme  head 
of  the  church."  When  the  folicitor-general  had 
given  this  evidence  to  the  court  on  oath,  the  pri- 
foner,  under  a  great  fiirprife  at  the  malice  and 
falfhood  of  it,  faid,  *'  If  1  were  a  man,  my  lords, 
that  did  not  regard  an  oath,  1  needed  not,  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  place,  as  it  is  well  known  to  you 
all,  Hand  as  an  accufed  perfon  ;  and,  if  this  oath, 
Mt»  Rich,  which  you  have  taken,  be  true,  then  I 
pray,  that  I  may  never  fee  God  in  the  face ;  which 
I  would  not  fay,  were  it  otheiwife,  to  gain  the 
whole  world."  Upon  v/hich,  the  folicitor  not  be- 
ing able  to  prove  histeftimonyby  witneffeSj  though 
he  attempted  it,  that  allegation  dropp^. 

But, 
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But,  ■unhappily  for  Sir  Thomas,  he  hved  in  -tho 
days  of  Henry  Vi'I.  whofe  will  was  a  law,  to. 
jiidges,  as  well  as  juries  ':  notvvithflanding,  there- 
fore, the  evidence  againfb  him  proved  notorio-ufly 
falfe  ;  yet  the  jury,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  found 
him  guilty.  They  had  no  fooner  brought  in  their 
verdict,  than  the  lord- chancellor  Audiey,  as  the. 
mouth  of  the  court,  began  immediately  to  pro- 
nounce thefentence  ;  but  the  prifoner  flopped  him 
Hiort  with  this  mo  deft  rebuke  :  "  My  lord,  when 
I  was  towards  the  law,  the  manner  in  fuch  cafes- 
was,  to  afk  the  prifoner,  before  fentence,  whether 
he  could  give  any  reafon  why  judgment  fhould. 
not  proceed  againft  him  ?"  Upon  this,  the  chancel- 
lor had  the  grace  to  ftay,  and  alked  Sir  Thomas^ 
wliat  he  was  able  to  allege.  But  if  a  jury  could- 
not  be  moved  by  what  he  had  faid  in  defending 
himfelf  againfl  the  charge  in  this  indiftment,  there, 
could  be  little  hope,  that  judges  would  be  influ- 
enced to  wave  their  fentence  by  what  he  fliould 
fay  againil  the  matter  of  the  indiftment  itfelf. 
However,  whether  the  exceptions  he  made  were 
too  ilrong  to  be  anfwered  ;  or  whether  the  chan- 
cellor began  at  this  time  to  feel  fome  little  com- 
punction, or  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  po- 
pular clamour,  if  he  took  the  condenination  of  the 
prifoner  entirely  upon  himfelf;  after  Sir  Thomas 
had  done  fpeakhig,  he  turned  to  the  lord-chief- 
juiliice,  and  ailced  him  his  opinion  openly  before 
the  court,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  indiclmentj, 
notwit-hftanding  the  exceptions  of  the  prifoner. 
The  anfwer  of  the  chief  juilice,  whofe  name  was- 
Fitz- James,  is  fomewhat  remarkable  :  "  My  lords 
-fill,  by  St.  Gillian,  I  m.ull:  needs  confefs,  that  if 
tile  a£l  of  parliament  be  not  unlawful,  then  in  my 
confcience  the  indictment  is  not  infufScient." 
Upon  this  equivocal  expreffion,  the  lord-chancel-- 
lor  faid  to  the  r^ll,  **l-»o,  my  lords  ;  io,  you  heai' 

what. 
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what  my  lord-chief  juftice  faith  ;"  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply,  proceeded  to  pafs  fentence, 
*'  That  Sir  Thomas  More  fnoiild  be  carried  back 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  thence  be 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  city  to  Tyburn, 
there  to  be  hanged  till  he  was  half  dead  ;  after 
that,  cut  down,  yet  alive,  his  private  parts  cut  off, 
his  belly  ripped,  his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quar- 
ters fet  up  over  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  and  his 
head  upon  Londori- bridge." 

This  fliocking  fentence  iilled  the  eyes  of  many 
V7ith  tears,  and  their  hearts  with  horror.  Then  the 
court  telling  Sir  Thomas,  that,  if  he  had  any  thing 
farther  to  fay,  they  were  ready  to  hear  him,  he 
i\ood  up,  and  addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  court,  in  a 
manner  that  (hews  him  to  have  been  a  primitive 
Chriftian  and  true  philofopher,  however  he  might 
be  blinded  iii  other  rei]^-e6rs  by  Romilli  fuperfti- 
tion.  **  I  have  nothing,"  faid  he,  *' farther  to  fay, 
my  lords,  but  that  like  as  the  blelTed  apoflle  St. 
Paul  was  prefent,  and  confented  to  the  death  of 
Stephen,  and  kept  their  cloaths  who  ftoned  him: 
to  death,  and  yet  be  they  now  both  twain  holy 
faints  in  heaven,  and  fliali  continue  there  friends 
for  ever  ;  fo  1  verily  trufl,  and  fliall  therefore  riglit 
heartily  pray,  tiiat  though  your  iordfnips  have 
now  been  judges  on  earth  to  ray  condemnation, 
we  may  yet  hereafter  all  meet  together  in  heaven,. 
to  our  everlafli ng  falvation  :  and  {o  I  pray  God 
preferve  you  all,  and  efpecially  my  fovereign  lord 
the  king,  and  fend  him  faithful  counfeliors/' 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this  noble 
manner,  he  was  conduced  from  the  br.r  to  the 
Tower,  with  the  axe  carried  before  him  in  the 
ufual  manner  after  condemnation.  But,  when  he 
came  to  the  Tower-wharf,  his  favourite  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Roper,  thinking  this  would  be  the 
laft  opportunity. file  iliouldever  liave,  was  waiting 
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there  to  fee  him.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  flie  burfl 
through  the  throng  and  guard,  which  furrounded 
him,  and  having  received  his  bleffing  upon  her 
knees,  Ihe  embraced  him  eagerly  before  them  ali, 
araidil  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  thoufand  kiifes  of 
tendernefs  and  affe£lion.  Her  heart  being  ready 
to  break  with  grief,  the  only  words  that  flie  could 
utter,  -were,  ''  My  father,  oh  my  father  !"  If 
any  thing  could  have  fhaken  his  fortitude,  it  mufl 
have  beeen  this  :  but  he  only  took  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  told  her,  "  That  whatfoeverhe  lliould 
"  fuffer,  tho'  he  was  innocent,  yet  it  was  not 
*'  without  the  will  of  God,  to  whofe  blelTed  plea- 
'*  fare  flie  fhould  conform  her  own  will  ;  that  fhe 
**  knew  well  enough  ali  the  fecrets  of  his  heart, 
**  and  that  flie  muft  be  patient  for  her  lofs."  Upon 
this  fhe  parted  from  him  ;  but  fcarcely  v/as  ihe 
turned  aiide,  before  her  paffions  of  grief  and  love 
became  irreiiflible,  and  flie  again  fuddenly  broke 
through  the  crowd,  ran  eagerly  upon  him  the  fe- 
cond  time,  took  him  round  the  neck,  and  hung 
upon  him  with  her  embraces,  ready  to  die  with 
forrow.  This  was  rather  too  much  for  man  to 
bear;  and  though  he  did  not  fpcak  a  word,  yet 
the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks  in  great  abund- 
ance, till  fhe  took  her  lafl  embrace,  and  left  him. 
After  he  had  lain  a  few  days  under  fentence  of 
death,  preparing  his  mind,  by  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, for  the  flroke  which  was  to  follow  ;  one  of 
the  creatures  of  the  king  made  him  a  vifit,  with 
an  intent  to  perfuade  him,  if  poifible,  to  comply 
with  his  majefty's  will,  and  to  change  his  mind. 
Sir  Thomas,  wearied  at  lafl  with  his  nonfenfe  and 
importunity,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  told  him, 
"  That  he  had  changed  it ;"  which  words  Vv^ere 
no  fooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  the  courtier^ 
pluming  himfelf  upon  the  merit  lie  fhould  have  in 
bringing  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  point  which  his 
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majefty  wifhed,  and  fo  many  others  had  tried  in- 
vain,  went  in  great  hafte  and  joy  to  inform  the 
king.  Henry,  hov/ever,  was  not  without  appre- 
Iienlions  of  a  miftake  :  he  ordered  the  mefTenger 
of  the  news,  therefore,  to  return  immediately  to 
the  Tower,  to  know  in  what  particulars  the  pri- 
foner  had  changed  his  mind  ;  when  he  had  the 
nlortification  not  only  to  be  rebuked  for  his  im- 
pertinent officioufnefs,  in  telling  his  majefty  every 
word  Sir  Thomas  had  laid,  even  in  jell ;  but  alfo 
to  learn  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  no  other-, 
wife  than  this,  **  That  whereas  he  intended  to  be 
fliaved,  that  he  might  appear  to  the  people  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  before  his  imprifonment,  he  was 
now  fully  refolved  that  his  beard  fhould  fhare  the 
fame  fate  with  his  head.'*  In  confideration  that 
he  had  borne  the  higheft  office  in  the  kingdom, 
his  fentence  of  being  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered, was,  by  the  king's  favour,  changed  into 
beheading  ;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  it,  he 
faid,  with  his  ufual  mirth,  '*God  forbid  the  king 
fliould  ufe  any  more  fuch  mercy  to  any  of  my 
friends  !  and  God  prcferve  my  poflerity  from  fuch 
favours  1" 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1535,  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
his  intimate  friend,  came  to  him  from  the  king, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
was  to  be  executed  that  day  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
therefore  that  he  muft  immediately  prepare  hirafelf 
for  death.  However,  if  his  majefty  intended  to 
fhock  or  affright  him  by  this  fhort  warning,  he 
lofi:  his  aim  fo  entirely,  that  the  prifoner  faid  to 
Sir  Thomas  PopCj  "  1  moil  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  good  tidings ;  I  have  been  much  bound  to  the 
king's  highnefs  for  the  benefit  of  his  honours  that 
he  hath  moft  bountifully  beftowed  upon  me,  yet 
I  am  miore  bound  to  his  g^i'ace,  I  do  allure  you, 
for  putting  me  here,  where  L  have  had  convenient 

time 
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time  and  fpace  to  have  remembrance  of  my  end  5 
and  (fo  help  me  God  !)  mcft  of  all  1  am  bound 
unto  him,  that  it  hath  pleafed  his  majeily  fo  fliortly 
to  rid  me  out  of  tiie  miferies  of  this  wretched 
world*"  His  friend  then  told  him,  that  his  ma- 
jefly's  pieafu re  farther  was,  that  lie  fhould  notufe 
many  words  at  his  execution  :  to  w'hich  Sir 
Thomas  anfwered,  "  You  do  well,  Mr.  Pope,  to 
give  me  warning  of  the  king's  pleafure  herein,  for 
otherwife  I  had  propofed,  at  that  time,  to  have 
ipoken  fomewhat,  but  no  matter  wherewith  his 
grace,  or  any  others,  ihould  have  caufe  to  be  of- 
fended :  howbeit,  whatfoever  I  intended,  I  am 
ready  to  conform  myfelf  obediently  to  his  high-  • 
nefs's  command  ;  and  I  befeech  you,  good  Mr. 
Pope,  to  he  a  means  to  his  majefty,  that  my 
daughter  Margaret  may  be  at  my  burial."  Being 
told  that  the  king  had  already  confented  that  his 
wife,  and  children,  and  any  of  his  friends,  might 
have  the  liberty  to  be  prefent  at  it,  he  added,  "  O 
'how  much  beholden  then  am  I  to  his  grace,  that 
unto  my  poor  burial  vouchfafes  to  have  fuch  graci- 
ous confideration  !"  Sir  Thomas  Pope  having 
thus  difcharged  his  commiffion  bad  his  friend 
adieu,  v/ith  many  tears,  and  wnth  much  commifera- 
tion  ;  but  the  prifoner  delired  him  to  be  comforted 
with  the  profpe6l  of  eternal  blifs,  in  which  they 
iliould  live  aiid  love  together  ;  and  to  give  him  an 
im.preffion  of  the  eafe  and  quiet  of  his  own  mind," 
he  took  his  urinal  in  his  hand,  and  cafting  his 
water,  faid  with  his  ufual  mirth,  *'  I  fee  no  dan- 
ger but'that  this  man  might  live  longer,  if  it  had 
pleafed  the  king." 

As  foon  as  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  left  him,  he 
drefled  himfelf  in  thebeil  cloaths  he  had,  that  his 
appearance  might  exprefs  the  eafe  and  complacency 
which  he  felt  w^ithin.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
©bjeding  to  this  generofity  to  his  executioner,  who 

was 
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was 'to  have  his  cloaths,  Sir  Thomas  alFured  him, 
*'  if  it  was  cloth  of  gold,  he  fhould  think  it  well 
beftowed  on  him  who  was  to  do  him  fo  lingular  a 
benefit.'*  But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  his  friend, 
preiTed  him  very  much  to  change  his  drefs  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas,  being  very  unwilUng  to  deny  him  fo 
fmail  a  gratification,  put  on  a  gown  of  frize  ;  and, 
of  the  little  money  that  he  had  left,  fent  an  angel 
to  the  executioner,  as  a  token  of  his  good  will. 

And  now  the  fatal  hour  being  come,  about  nine 
o'clock  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  carry- 
ing a  red  crofs  in  his  hand,  and  often  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven.  A  woman  meeting  him  with 
>  cup  of  wine,  he  re fu fed  it,  faying,  '*  Chrift  at 
his  paiiion  drank  no  wine,  but  gall  ar.d  vinegar." 
Another  w^oman  canie  cfying,  and  demanded  fome 
papers  fhe  faid  iTie  had  left  in  his  hands  v/lien  he 
was  lord  chancellor  ;  to  whom  he  faid,  "  Good 
v/oman,  have  patience  but  for  an  hour,  and  the 
king  will  rid  me  of  the  care  I  have  for  thofe  pa- 
pers, and  every  thing  elfe."  Another  w^oman  fol* 
lowed  him,  crying,  he  had  done  her  much  wrong 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor  ;  to  whom  he  faid, 
"  I  very  well  remember  the  caufe,  and  if  1  were  to 
decide  it  now,  I  fhould  make  the  fame  decree.'' 
When  he  came  to  the  fcafFold,  it  feem.ed  ready  to 
fall;  wdiereupon  he  faid,  merrily,  to  the  lieuten- 
ant, *'  Pray,  Sir,  fee  me  fafe  up  ;  and  as  to  my 
coming  down,  let  me  fliift  for  myfelf."  He  then 
defired  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  to  bear  witncfs 
that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  a 
faithful  fervant  to  God  and  the  king.  He  re- 
peated the  mlfrere  pfahn  kneeling,  with  much 
devotion  ;  and  the  executioner  aiking  him  for- 
givenefs,  he  killed  him,  and  faid,  "  Fiuck  up  thy 
fpirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office'; 
mv  neck  is  very  Ihort,  take  heed  therefore  thou 
llrike  not  awry,  for  faving  thine  honeity."    Lay- 
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ing  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  bad  the  executioner 
Hay  till  he  had  put  his  beard  alide,  for  that  had 
committed  no  treafon.  At  one  blow  of  the  axe 
his  head  was  then  fevered  from  his  body. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
whofe  great  accomplifhments  rendered  him  an  or- 
nament to  his  country,  and  who  for  his  integrity, 
his  fortitude,  his  incorruptible  fpirit,  and  gene- 
rous contempt  of  riches  and  external  honours,  was 
equal  to  the  moil  celebrated  chara£lers  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome. 

His  perfon  was  of  the  middle  ftature,  and  well 
proportioned,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  coun- 
tenance chearful,  expreffing  the  temper  of  his 
mind. 

His  Utopia  is  his  moft  celebrated  work  ;  but 
he  aifo  wrote  the  hiilory  of  king  Richard  the 
Third,  which  has  been  publiflied  both  in  Latin 
and  Englifli.  He  wrote  many  other  pieces  ;  but 
they  are  now  little  known,  being  chiefly  in  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 

*^*  Authorities,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Mr.  Roper,  in  the  Mufeum,  Harleian  MSS. 
No.  7030.  Hoddefdon's  life  of  More.  Dr.  War- 
ner's ditto,  Biog.  Britan.  Britifh  Biography 
vol.  II.     Jortin's  hfe  of  Erafmus. 
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The  Life  of 

JOHN       FISHER, 

BISHOP  of  ROCHESTER* 
[A.D.    1459,  to  1535.] 

THE  memoirs  of  this  illuftrious  prelate  are 
fo  clofely  connefted  wirh  thofe  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  the  omiflion  of  fome  account 
of  a  fellow-fufferer  in  the  fame  caufe  would  not 
only  create  a  chafm  in  the  hiilorical  events  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  but  might  miflead  the  reader 
into  an  opinion,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  the  fole 
viftim  to  the  king's  difappointment  and  rage 
on  the  conteiled  points  of  his  divorce  and  fu- 
premacy. 

John  Fisher  was  the  fon  of  a  merthant  of 
Beverly,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1459  ;  and  his  father  dying  while  he  was  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  to  his 
mother,  who  being  informed  of  the  difpolition  he 
difcovered  for  learning,  while  under  the  tuition  of 
a  prieft  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Beverly,  refolved 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  church,  and  with  this  view 
fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  1484. 
In  1 49 1,  he  was  admitted  mailer  of  arts  ;  and  in 
1495  was  appointed  one  of  the  pro£lors  of  the 
univerfity,  and  eleded  mailer  of  Michael-houfe, 
2  the 
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the  college  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In 
1 50 1,  he  went  through  his  public  exercifes  for  the 
degree  of  do£>or  in  divinity  with  fuch  uncommon 
credit,  that  his  reputation  was  thereby  coniidera- 
bly  increaled,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  of- 
fice of  vice-chancellor  of  the  univeriity. 

At  this  time,  prince  Arthur,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Henry  VII.  was  living;  and  prince  Henry  (after 
wards  Henry  Vlil.),  being  defigned  for  an  eccle- 
iiaftic,  was  put  -under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Fifher, 
who  by  this  favourable  opportunity  was  introduced 
to  Margaret,  the  famous  Countefs  of  Richmond, 
and  mother  of  Henry  Vil.  a  lady  eminent  for  her 
piety,  her  exemplary  virtues,  and  her  literary  ta- 
lents. The  countefs  foon  difcerned  the  great  merit 
of  Dr.  Fiiher,  and  in  confequence  appointed  him 
to  be  her  chaplain  and  confeiTor,  in  which  ftation 
he  fo  entirely  gained  her  efteem,  that  in  all  her 
worldly  as  well  as  fpiritual  concerns  fhe  acled 
tinder  his  advice  and  dire£lion.  The  univerfitj 
of  Cambridge  foon  reaped  the  benefit  of  her  confi- 
dence in  him;  for  in  1502,  by  Fifher's  recommen- 
dation, the  countefs  founded  two  perpetual  divi- 
nity ledlures,  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Cam- 
bridge. Of  the  latter  Dr.  Fiiher  was  appointed  the 
firfl  divinity  profefTor.  In  1504,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  fee  of  Rocheiler  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his 
honour,  that,  though  it  was  the  leaft  valuable  of 
any  of  the  bifhoprics  at  that  time,  he  never  would 
change  it  for  a  better. 

On  the  -ZQth  of  June,  1509,  death  deprived  the 
good  prelate  of  his  and  the  public's  royal  benefac- 
trefs,  whofe  numerous  a£ls  of  liberaiirv,  all  cal- 
culated to  ferve  the  caufe  of  piety  and  literature, 
have  tranfmitted  her  memory  to  the  prefent  gene- 
ration. Amongll  many  others,  her  foundations 
of  Chiifi's  and  St.  John's  colleges  in  Cambridge 
are  lading  monuments  of  her  well  direded  muni- 
ficence. 
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ficence.  She  lived  to  fee  the  firil  peifeded  ia 
1508,  and  the  latter  was  completed  under  the  pi* 
ous  care  of  the  bifhop  of  Rocheiler  in  1516.  Ihis 
illullrious  lady,  who  by  her  birth,  and  her  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Richmond,  was  related  to 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  fourth  degree 
of  blood  or  affinity,  often  declared,  that  "  on 
condition  the  princes  of  Chriilendom  would  com- 
bine themfelves,  and  march  againfl  their  common 
enemy  the  Turks,  flie  would  mofl  willingly  attend 
them,  and  be  their  laundrefs  in  the  camp.'* 

The  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  in  1512,  was  nomi- 
nated to  attend  the  lateran  council  at  Rome,  as  it 
appears  by  the  archives  of  St.  John's  College  ;  but 
jt  is  mofl  probable,  that  the  infpe£tion  of  the  two 
feminaries  of  learning  founded  by  the  countefs  of 
Richmond  prevented  the  journey,  even  after  he 
had  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
mod  eminent  men  in  Italy  ;  though  fome  have 
afligned  this  event  to  a  difguft  taken  by  cardinal 
Wolfey  to  our  pious  prelate,  who  at  this  time 
openly  exclaimed  againll  the  cardinal's  pomp 
and  haughtinefs,  at  a  fynod  of  billiops.  Fifher, 
however,  continued  in  favour  with  the  king  till 
1527,  W'hich  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  done, 
if  Wolfey  had  marked  him  oat  as  a  dangerous 
enemy. 

]n  that  year  the  king  queflioned  Fifher  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  queen 
Catherine  ;  and  the  bifliop,  with  his  ufaal  fi^ee- 
dom  and  integrity,  declared  it  to  be  legal  in  the 
fight  of  God  and  man,  from  which  opinion  he 
never  would  depart :  and  fuch  was  the  fame  of 
his  learning  and  probity  in  foreign  countries,  that 
Henry  found  himielf  more  embarralTed  by  the  de- 
ference paid  to  the  bilhop's  decilion,  than  even  by 
the  procrafliaations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  He, 
therefore,  now  beganto  withdraw^  his  favour  from 
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his  old  preceptor,  and  moft  probably  to  meditate 
his  deflru£lion. 

On  the  firft  occafion  that  offered,  the  courtiers, 
as  ufual,  began  the  quarrel  for  their  mafler.  In 
the  parliament,  which  met  November  3,  1529,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  fup- 
prefling  the  leiTer  monalteries,  which  the  bifhop 
oppofed  with  much  warmth,  when  the  duke  of 
1^'orfolk  very  tartly  reproved  him,  faying,  *'  My 
lord  of  Rochefler,  many  of  thefe  words  might 
have  been  well  fpared  :  but  it  is  often  feen,  that 
the  greateft  clerks  are  not  always  the  wifeftmen." 
To  which  Fifher  replied,  "  My  lord,  1  do  not  re- 
member any  fools  in  my  time,  that  have  proved 
great  clerks." 

But  another  circumftance  created  the  bifliop 
many  enemies,  which  was  his  violent  zeal  againft 
Luther  and  his  followers  ;  for,  not  content  with 
preaching  againft  this  reformer,  he  wrote  a  vin- 
dication of  king  Henry's  book,  entitled,  Jn  a/- 
Jertion  of  the  Jeven  facraments  againjl  Martin 
Luther  ;  which  had  been  fairly  refuted  by  Luther  ; 
bat  for  which  the  pope  had  given  the  king  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  ^  "  A  title," 
iays  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  *'  which,  by  a  lingu- 
lar felicity  in  the  wording  of  it,  fuited  Henry 
equally  well,  when  he  burned  Papifts  or  Fro- 
tcilants, — it  fuited  each  of  his  daughters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth, — it  fitted  the  martyr  Charles,  and 
the  profligate  Charles, — the  Romifh  James,  and 
^he  Caivinifl  William, — and  at  lafl  feemed  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  weak  head  of  high-church 
Anne." 

The  bilhop  likewife,   in   coDJun£lion  with  Sir 
Thomas  Mare,   feized    all   the  books  of  Luther- 
an, ifm;  as  weii    as    tbofe    containing  any  of  the^ 
doctrines   of  the    W'ickiifutes    or    Lollards,  and 
prniihcd  tlioie  in    hi^   dioceie  who  followed  the  -_ 
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errors,  as  he  called  them,    of  thofe  arch-heretics 
Wickliff  and  Luther. 

In  I  530,  he  was  twice  in  very  imminent  hazard 
of  his  life.     One  Richard  Roufe  came   into  the 
kitchen,  and,  while  the  bilhop's  cook  went  out 
to  fetch  him  fome  drink,  took  that  opportunity  to 
put  poilon  into  the  gruej,    which   was   preparing 
for  the  family  dinner.    1-  crtunately  for  the  bilhop, 
he  was  indifpofed  and  did  not  eat  of  the  mefs  ;   but 
of  feventeen  perfons  who  partook  of  it,  two  died, 
and  the  reft  were  never  reftored  to  perfedl  heahh. 
Upon  thisoccafion,  an  a^l  ofpadiament  waa  made, 
v»-hich  declared  poilbning  to  be  high  treafon,  and 
adjudged  the  offender  to  be  boiled  to  death.     And 
that  fevere  punillimcnt  was  accordingly  inflifted 
upon  Roufe  in  Smithfield  ;  but  the  aft  was  after-  • 
wards   repealed.     The   other  danger   which  the 
bilhop  efcaped  proceeded  from  a  cannon  l3uliet, 
which,    being  fhot  from  the   other   iide    of  the 
Thames,  pierced  tlirough  his  houfe  at  Lambeth 
Marth,  and  camiC  very  near  his  fiudv,  where  he 
ufed  to  fpend  the  greater  part  of  his  time.     Upon 
which,   apprehending  there   was  a  defign  againft 
his  life,   he  retired  to  Rochefter. 

In  the  year  153 1,  when  the  queftion  of  giving 
the  king  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
was  agitated  in  the  convocation,  the  bifhop  op-^ 
pofed  it  in  the  firongeft  terms  ;  and,  when  he 
found  it  hkely  to  pafs,  he  moved  for  an-  amend- 
ment, by  adding  thefe  words,  <'  In  fo  far  as  is 
lawful  by  the  lawofChrifti"  and  thefe  Vv'ords 
being  accordingly  annexed  by  the  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority, Henry  was  highly  exafperated  againll 
Fifher,  and  from  this  time,  his  agents  fought  all 
opportunities  to  ruin  him.  The  bifhop  too  foon 
gave  them  an  opportunity  ?  for  he  was  one  of  the 
many  deluded  perfons  who  gave  credit  to  the 
pretended  trances  and  holy  infpiratiojis  of  the 
F  z  iVxaid 
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Maid  of  Kent.     Amongft  other  things,  flie  pro- 
pheiied,  that  if  the  king  perliiled  in  the  divorce^ 
and  married  another  wife,  he  would  not  long  fur- 
vive  it.     The  bilhop,  who  warmly  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  queen  Catherine,  confented  to  an  inter- 
courfe  with  her  :  upon  which  fecretary  Cromwell, 
who  w^as  his  friend,  apprifed  him  of  his  danger, 
advifed  him  to  defift  from  his  imprudent  encour- 
agement of  this  impoilure,  and  to  write  to  the  king 
acknowledghig  his  fault,   and  imploring  his  par- 
don ;  but,  inflead  of  this,  the  bifhop  avowed  his 
belief  of  the  piety  and  integrity  of  the  Maid  of 
Kent.      Cromwell    renewed    his    remonftances 
againfl  his  condu<St  in  a  lecond  letter ;    and  told 
Jijm,  that,  if  he  was   brought  to  trial,  he  would 
certainly  be  found  guilty  of  mifprifion  oftreafon. 
The  bifliop  was  accordingly  afterwards  tried,  and 
with  five  others  found- guilty  of  having  concealed 
from  the  king  the  fpeeches  Ehzabeth  Barton  had 
made  relative  to  his  majefty.     He  was  condemned 
to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  and 
to  be  imprifoned  during  his  pleafure  ;    but  he 
was  reieafed,  on  paying  a  fine   of  300/.   As    for 
the  Maid  of  Kent,   fne  and  the  monks  her  ac- 
complices were  executed  at  Tyburn,  where  fhe 
confefTed  her  impoftures,  and  a   carnal  intimacy 
with  the  monks,  who,  fne  faid,  had  impofedupon 
her  ignorance. 

During  the  fame  fefiion  of  parliament,  in  which 
tliofe  who  had  countenanced  this  woman  were  at- 
tainted, the  a6l  was  pafTed  annulling  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catherine,  and  confirming  his 
marriage  v/ith  Anne  Boleyn;  and  an  oath  was  taken, 
by  both  houfes,  of  allegiance  to  the  heirs  of  the 
king's  body  by  his  rnoft  dear  and  entirely  beloved 
lawful  wife  queen  Anne  begotten,  and  to  be  be- 
gotten, ^'c-  Inftead  of  taking  this  oath,  the 
bifhop  withdrevr  to  his  houfe  at  Rocheller,  where 
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m  about  four  days  he  received  orders  from  the 
archbiiliop  of  Canterbury  to  attend  him  and  the 
other  commiffioners,  who  were  authorifed  to  ad- 
miniller  the  oath  at  Lambeth.  He  appeared  to 
the  fummons,  but,  after  confidering  the  oath  five 
days,  abfolutely  refufed  to  take  it,  and  was  there* 
upon  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  26th  of 
April,   1534. 

The  general  concern  expreffed  by  perfons  of  the 
iirft  rank  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  imprifonment 
of  this  worthy  prelate,  induced  the  principal 
members  of  the  king's  council  to  viht  him  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  ufe  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  re* 
concile  him  to  the  oath,  but  in  vain.  Ail  that 
they  could  obtain  from  him  was,  that  he  would 
fwear  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  thefucceilion, 
but  not  to  the  i  legality  of  the  marriage  with  queen 
Catherine.  In  this  lefolution,  Fidier,  and  his  il- 
iuilrious  fellow-prifoner  Sir  Thomas  More,  re- 
mained inflexible ;  at  the  fame  time  keeping  up  a 
friendly  correfpondence  by  letters,  animating  each 
other  to  perfevere  in  obeying  what  they  adjudged  to 
Be  the  law  of  God,  in  preference  to  the  king's 
will  and  pleafure.  Arc'bilhop  Cranmer  was  the 
only  man  in  the  council  who  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  their 
conceflions  with  refpe£l  to  the  fucccflion,  without 
troubling  them  on  the  other  points  ;  for  fo  great 
an  opinion  had  the  archbiihop  of  their  influence, 
that,  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell  upon  this  occalion, 
he  writes,  **  if  they  once  fwear  to  the  fucceflion, 
it  will  quiet  the  kingdom,  for  they  acknowledging 
it,  all  other  perfons  will  acquiefce  and  fubmit  to 
their  judgments.'*  But  the  king,  who  made  it  a 
rule  to  ihew  no  mercy  to  thofe  who  oppofed  his 
arbitrary  will,  as  foon  as  the  parliament  met  in 
November  1534,  took  care  to  have  him  attainted 
for  refuling  the  oath  required  by  the  a6t  of  fuc- 
F  3  ceiTioiv 
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cTilicii,  and  his  blflToprick  was  declared  void  from 
Ihe  2d  of  January,  i535»     During  his  confine- 
rrient,  he  was  treated  very  unkindly  by  the  king's 
expreis  orders,  being  hardly  allowed  the  necelTaries 
of  life.    It  is  highly  probable,  the  tyrant  expected, 
that   ill  ufage,   combining  with   old   age,  would 
have  taken  him  off  in  the  courfe  of  a  year's  im- 
prifonnient,   and  have   fpared   him  the  Ihame  of 
putting  to  death   his  venerable  tutor.     But  the 
vigour  of  his  conilitution  furmounting   all  hard- 
lliips,  the  royal  barbarian  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  meanefb  of  all  ftratagems  to  accom- 
plilh  his  de{lru(flion,  which  he  had  vovv-ed  from 
the    inftant    he    received   the    news    that   pope 
Paul  III.   in  confideration   of  his  eminent  piety, 
his  learning,   his   liberality  to   the   univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  and  his  faithful  attachment  to  his  re- 
ligion, had  created  him  a  cardinal,  by  the  title  of 
Cardinal  Prieftof  St.  Vitaiis.  This  event  happened 
in.  May  ;  and  Henry  was  fo  exafperated,    that  he 
ilriftlv  prohibited  bringing  the  hat  into  his  domi- 
nions, which  was  thereupon  ilopt  at  Calais ;   at 
the  fame  time,  Cromwell  was  fent  to  the  Tower, 
to  found  the   bilhop  upon  this    fubjeifi,  and   to 
difcover    if    he    had    folicited  this   new  honour. 
?ifnt:r,   who   was    totally    ignorant  of  what  had 
palled,   upon  having  this  queuion  put" by  Crom- 
weji,  ^'  My  lord  of  Rochelfer,  what  would  you  fay, 
if  the  pope  ihould  fend  you  a  cardinal's  hat ;  would 
you  accept  it  ?'*  immediately  made  the  foliovv'ing 
modeil  and  artlefs  reply,   "  Sir,  1  know  m-yfeif  to 
be  fo   far  unworthy  of  any   fach  dignity,   that  I 
think  of  nothing  lefs  ;   but  if  any  fuch  thing  ihould 
happen,   affure  yourfelf  I  Ihould  improve  that  fa- 
vour to  the  beft  advantage  that  I  could,  in  affift-, 
ing  the  holy   catholic   church    of  Chrilf ,  and  in 
that  refpe£l  I  would  receive  it  upon  my    knees.'* 
When  this  anfvver  was  reported  to  Henry,  he  ex- 
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claimed  with  great  vehemence,  *'  Yea,  is  he  fo 
lufty  f  Well,  let  the  pope  fend  him  a  hat  when  he 
will,  mother  of  God  !  he  fliall  wear  it  on  his 
Ihoulders  then,  for  1  will  leave  him  never  a  head 
to  fet  it  on."  The  fnare  was  now  laid  to  dellroy 
the  unfortunate  bifhop  :  the  folicitor  Rich  was 
fent  to  the  Tower  from  the  king,  to  draw  him  into 
difcourfe  upon  the  fubje6l  of  the  fupremacy.  He 
accordingly  reprefented  to  Fi flier,  that  ihe  kings,, 
for  the  better  fatisfaction  of  his  own  confciehce, 
had  fent  him  privately  to  know  his  opinion  con- 
cerning  it ;  alTnring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  in  tlie 
name  of  his  royal  mailer,  that  no  peril  of  troiible 
fhould  enfue  from  declaring  his  free  fentiments. 
On  this  affurance,  the  bifhop  declared  to  Rich, 
that  the.  title  was  unlawful,  and  that  tlie  king- 
could  not  take  itj  without  endangering  his  foul. 
In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  1:e  w^as  brought 
to  trial;  and  it  was  produced,  in  evidence  againfr. 
him  by  Rich,  that  he  had  denied  that  the  king 
was  fupreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  church  of 
England  :  this  was  afhrmed  to  be  liigh  treafon.  It 
v/as  in  vain,  that  the  bilhop  related  the  confiden- 
tial manner  in  which  Ricli  came  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  pleaded  his  right  to  give  his  advice  when  com- 
manded in  the  name  of  the  king  ;  very  ji^illy  oh- 
ferving,  that  the  fiatute  mentioned  malicknfy  de- 
nying, v;hich  could  by  no  means  be  conflrued  to 
affeft  him.  All  his  arguments  were  loft  upon 
a  court  and  jury,  afting  under  the  influence  of  a 
mercilefs  tyrant.  Sentence  of  death  was  paiicd 
upon  him  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  the  ufual  form  ; 
bat,  by  warrant  from  the  king,  it  was  changed  to 
decapitation. 

After  his  condemnation,  his  behaviour  v/as  con- 
fident with  the  great  character  that  he  had  aiv^ays 
maintained.     It  was  pious,  refolute,  and  chearful, 
neither  repining  at  the  manifefl  injullice  of  his 
F  4  fentencej, 
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fentence,  nor  courting  applaufe  by  exulting  at 
the  approach  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  On 
the  2 2d  of  June,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
informed  him,  at  five  in  the  morning,  that  he 
v/as  to  fufFer  that  day  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
after  thanking  the  officer  for  his  intelligence,  he 
flept  very  found  for  two  hours :  after  which  he 
rofe  w^ith  unufual  neatnefs,  obferving  to  his  fer- 
vant,  that  it  was  his  marriage  day,  and  calmly  re- 
figned  himfelf  to  his  hard  fate  He  was  fo  ex- 
tremely weak,  that  the  warders  of  the  Tower  were 
obliged  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  to  the  fcaffold  on 
Tower-hill,  were  he  w^as  beheaded,  and  the  next 
day  his  head  was  fixed  upon  London-bridge, 

Thus  fell,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  this 
moil  eminent  prelate  ;  whofe  tragical  death  left  a 
foul  blot  on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this  king- 
dom. He  his  reprefented  to  us,  with  refpeft  to  his 
perfon,  as  a  very  tall,  comely,  robufl  man,  but 
greatly  emaciated  in  the  decline  of  life.  His  cha- 
rafterhas  been  alreadv  given  ;  but  theteflimony  of 
Erafmus  is  too  confiderable  to  be  omitted  ;  he 
fays  of  him  J  that  "  he  w^as  a  man  of  the  highefr 
integrity,  of  profound  learning,  incredible  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  uncommon  greatnefs  of  ioul." 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  theological  and 
controverfial  tra£ls  in  Latin  and  Englilb,  of  no 
repute  in  the  prefent  times  ;  but  his  opinion  of  the 
king's  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  T.  Wolfey,  printed 
in  the  coJle6lioi\of  records  at  the  end  of  thefecond 
volume  of  Collier's  Eccleliaftical  Hiflory,  merits 
the  notice  of  the  curious, 

*^*  Auihoriiieu  Biog.  Britan.  Bailey's  life 
of  Fiflier.  Walpole's  catalogue  of  royal  and 
noble  Authors,  Burnet's  hillory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  ^c. 
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The  life  of 

THOMAS     CROMWELL, 
EARL   OF  ESSEX. 

[A.  D.  1498,  to  1540.] 

THE  Perfians  have  a  fable  written  by  one  of 
their  moft  celebrated  poets,  in  which  the 
pine  tree,  and  the  cotton  fhrub,  are  brought  to- 
gether, difpnting  the  pre-eminence.  The  tree 
claims  it  on  account  of  its  height  and  upright 
polition,  and  refle£ts  on  the  cotton  fhrub,  as  con- 
temptible, on  account  of  its  diminutivenefs.  But 
the  Hirub  gets  the  better  in  tlie  argument,  in  con- 
fideration  of  its  valuable  produce ;  thereby  con- 
veying this  moral :  "  That  men  are  not  to  be 
eileemed  according  to  their  birth,  or  appearance, 
but  according  to  the  excellence  of  their  qualities  ; 
and  as,  in  the  former  of  thefe  lights,  the  memora- 
ble perfon  we  are  about  to  treat  of  will  be  held 
among  the  meanefl ;  fo,  in  the  latter,  where  actions 
alone  are  conlldered,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  rated 
among  the  mod  exalted  of  our  Englifli  worthies. 
Thomas  Cromwell  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith, 
and  born  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
about  the  year  T498  ;  in  which  place  he  received 
all  the  education  he  ever  had,  being  taught  to  read 
and  write  at  theparilh  fchool ;  whtre  lie  acquired 
Latin  enough  to  underftand  his  Creed  and  Pater- 
nofter.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  his  latter 
rhys.  his  father  turned  brewer;  and  that,  upou 
F  s  ^liis 
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his  mother's  being  left  a  widow,  fhe  married  a 
fecond  bufband,  who  w^as  a  fheermaii  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  this  perfon's  name  is  no  where  recorded, 
neither  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  Chriftiaii 
name  of  Cromwell's  own  father. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  tnat  tlie  fon  of  fuch  pa- 
rents could  have  a  very  coniiderable  inheritance  ; 
aiad,  indeed,  it  is  morally  certain  that  Cromwelt 
derived  nothing  from  his,  belides  a  robufl  and 
healthful  conftitution.  However,  as  he  grew  up, 
finding  in  himfelf  agreat  propeniity  to  travelling, 
he  went  into  foreign  countries;  and,  if  we  may- 
credit  Mr.  Lloyd,  author  of  the  Britifh  Worthies, 
Villas  retained  as  a  clerk  or  fecretary  to  the  Englifli 
fa£lory  at  Antwerp.  But  that  ofhce  being  too  great 
a  confinement,  he  ardently  wiflied  for  an  oppor- 
tuiiiry  to  get  rid  of  it  ;  and,  in  1510,  one  offered, 
Vv^hich  fuited.  with  the  bent  of  his  inclinations. 

There  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  famous  guild 
of  our  lady,  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  at 
Bofton  in  Lincoinfliire,  to  which  feveral  popes  had 
granted  very  coniiderable  indulgences  ;  and,  in 
tiiofe  days,  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  ilick 
things  Vv/ere  fo  highly  valued  by  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, that  tlie  iiilers  and  brethren  of  the  guild  wera 
Tery  anxious  to  have  them  renew^ed  by.  Julius  IL- 
who  then  prefided  in  St.  Peter's  chair  ;'  for  which; 
piirpofe  they  difpatched  two  meiTengers  to  Rome, 
vith  a  large  fum  of  money,,  to  be  diHrlbuted,  by 
tliem,  as  they  fhould  find  their  intereft  required* 
Thefe  taking  Antwerp  in  their  route,  there  became 
acquainted  w^ith  Mr.  Cromwell ;  and,  perceivings 
he  was  much  belter  qualified  to  obtain  what  they 
defl red  from  the  coiirt  of  Rome  than  they  were, 
themfelves,  they  prevailed  on,  iiim  to  accompany 
them  thither,  i  he  cojifequence  of  this  union 
was  very  favourable.  Cromwell  coming  with 
t^em.  to  Rome,  immediately  fet  about  enquiring. 
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into  the  charafter  of  the  reigning  pontiff ;  and' 
finding  that  he  was  a  very  great  epicure,  he  de- 
termed  to  arail  himfelf  of  that  foible,  in  order  to 
procure  the  grant  which  his  companions  fought 
for.  Accordingly,  having  caufed  lome  very  curi' 
ous  jellies  to  be  made,  after  the  Englifh  fafhion, 
then  unknown  in  Italv,  he  prefented  them  to  the 
pope  ;  and  thefe  delicacies  fo  highly  pleafed  the 
holy  father,  that,  without  hefitation,  he  granted 
:-to  the  Engl ifli  commiiTaries  the  indulgences  which 
they  required. 

After  this  tranfatSlion,  the  account  of  Crom- 
well's condu£l  in  Italy  is  very  imperfect.  We 
only  know,  that,  during  his  flay  in  that  countrr, 
he  ferved  under  the  famous  duke  of  Bourbon^, 
being  prefent  at  the  facking  of  Rome  ;  and  that  he 
aflifled  John  RufTel,  efq.  afterwards  Sir  John,  and 
earl  of  Bedford,  in  making  his  efcape  from  Bolog- 
na, when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  French,  while  he  was  tranf- 
zdiing  a  fecret  commiffion  for  his  mafier,  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  by  his  good  office  he  acquired  ^ 
friend  who  v/as  of  great  fervice  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  it  is  faid,  that  Cromwell,  In 
his  journey  to  and  from  Rome,  gave  a  wonderful, 
inftance  of  his  extraordinary  application  and  me- 
mory, by  learning  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Tefta- 
ment,  jufl  then  publifhed,  under  the  direction  of 
Erafmus,  by  hearr.  But  there  is  an  inflance  of 
his  gratitude,  which,  though  it  happened  foma 
years  after,  we  muit  not  omit  to  mention  in  this; 
place,  as  it  will  throw  a  great  light  upon,  his  cir- 
cumflances,  while  he  travelled,  or  rather  wandered' 
up  and  down,  upon  the  continent. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at   Cafti- 

glioni  in  Italy,  Cromwell  was  red'uced  to  the  ut- 

moft  poverty  and  difVrefs,  being  deflitute  of  the 

common  necellaries  of  life  i  ia  which  deplorable 

i'  6  conditio  a. 
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condition  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Florence.  Here 
one  Frefcobald,  a  very  rich  and  eminent  merchant, 
meeting  Cromwell  one  day  by  chance,  and  ob- 
ferving  he  was  a  foreigner  in  diflrefs,  enquired 
into  his  circumftances.  On  finding  that  he  w^as 
an  ingenious  and  deferving  man,  he  was  fo  wrought 
upon  by  compalTion  for  the  fufFerings  of  his  fel- 
low  creature,  and  generous  regard  for  merit,  that 
he  not  only  equipped  Cromwell  w^ith  cloaths,  but 
made  him  a  prefent  of  a  horfe,  and  fixteen  ducats 
in  gold,  to  defray  his  expences  into  his  own  coun- 
try. Frefcobald,  being  afterwards  reduced  to 
poverty,  came  over  to  England  (where  he  had 
coniiderable  dealings),  in  order  to  recover  the  fum 
of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  which  were 
due  to  him  from  feveralperfons.  Cromwell,  who 
was  then  become  a  lord,  finding  him  out,  affilted 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  due,  and  not  only  re- 
paid him  the  fixteen  ducats  above-mentioned,  but 
gave  him  fixteen  hundred  more,  to  make  up  his 
former  loffes. 

Thus,  we  fee,  by  w'hatever  means  our  adven- 
turer contrived  to  get  abroad,  he  was  but  very 
little  the  better  for  it,  with  regardtohis  immediate 
circumftances  ;  yet  may  it  be  truly  faid,  that  Crom- 
well, in  his  travels,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
fortune  which  he  fubfequently  enjoyed.  For  being 
a  man  of  great  diligence,  and  having  a  natural  in- 
clination for  ftate  affairs,  he  took  care  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  feverai  laws,  cuftoms,  and  govern- 
ments, of  the  nations  he  had  vifited  ;  and  acquired 
fo  perfeft  a  knowledge  of  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian  languages,  that,  when  he  came  back 
into  England,  he  could  fpeak  them  fluently,  and 
write  them  with  corre^tnefs.  Thefe  valuable  ac- 
compli (l"iments  foon  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  cardinal  Wolfey  ;  and  we  find  Cromwell 
igvas  in  that  miuifter*s  feryice  in  15331  ;  who,  on 
X  account 
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account  of  Ins  great  abilities,  and  equal  indiiflry, 
made  him  his  folicitor,  and  frequently  employed 
him  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance. Cromwell  was  the  cardinal's  principal 
inflrument  in  founding  the  two  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipfwich  ;  as  he  was,  alfo,  in  fuppreffing  the 
fmali  monalleries  which  Henry  VII f,  allotted  for 
the  completing  and  endowing  thofe  feminaries. 

But  nothing  does  fo  great  an  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Cromwell,  as  his  fidelity  and  gratitude 
to  his  mailer  Wolfey,  when  that  miniller  felllnto 
difgrace,  to  whom  he  never  failed  in  the  fmallefl 
circumflance  of  affection  and  refpedt,  but  got  into 
parliament  (in  thofe  days  a  thing  not  very  difficult) 
purpofely  to  defend  his  caufe  againft  his  enemies  ; 
and  he  did  it  with  fo  much  ftrength  of  reafon  and 
eloquence,  that  no  treafon  could  be  laid  to  the 
cardinal's  charge.  By  this  means,  indeed,  Crom- 
well derived  great  advantages  to  himfelf;  for 
Henry,  ever  on  the  watch  for  able  people  to  ferve 
him,  without  confidering  what  they  might  be  in 
other  particulars,  took  notice  of  a  fervant,  who 
could  fo  boldly  and  fuccefsfully  affert  the  caufe  of 
his  degraded  mafter,  and,  upon  the  diflblution  of 
the  cardinal's  houfhold,  took  Cromwell  into  his 
own  fervice,  though  not  without  the  additional 
recommendation  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Hales,  mafler 
of  the  rolls,  and  Sir  John  Ruffel,  already  men- 
tioned, who  had  reprefented  him  as  the  fitteft  per- 
fon  to  manage  the  difputes  which  then  fubfifted 
between  the  king  of  England  and  the  pope;  and  be- 
ing thus  introduced  at  court,  he  foon  acquired  a 
confiderable  ihare  of  the  king's  favour  and  con- 
fidence. 

Cromwell,  in  his  religious  fentiments,  was 
known  to  be  a  favourer  of  tlie  Reformation  ;  and 
having  already  been  acceflary  to  the  demolition 
of  fome  religious  houfes,  his  enemies,  and  the 
clergy  in  particular,  loudly  exclaimed  againil  his 
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promotion  ;  but,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  win 
them  over,  he  foon  vv^idened  the  breach,  by  mak- 
ing the  king  acquainted  with  an  important  fecret 
reipe6ling  them,  which  he  had  difcovered  while  he 
was  at  Rome.  The  new  favourite  told  his  majefty, 
that  his  authority  was  abufcd  within  his  own 
realm  by  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  who,  being 
fwornto  him,  were  afterwards  difpenfed  from  their 
oath,  and  fworn  a -new  to  the  biihop  of  Rome  ; 
fo  that  he  was  but  half  their  king,  and  they  but 
half  his  fubjefts  ;  which,  as  Cromwell  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  was  derogator}^  to  his  crown,  and  altoge- 
ther prejudicial  to  the  common  laws  of  his  king- 
dom ;  declaring  withal,  that  his  majefly  might  ac- 
cumulate to  himfelf  great  riches,  nay,  as  much  as 
ail  the  clergy  in  England  were  worth,  if  hepleafed 
to  take  the  occafion  which  now  offered.  This 
wasapropofal  thekingreadiiyliflened  to  ;  and,  ap- 
proving entirely  of  his  advice,  he  afl-^ed  Croraw^ell 
if  he  could  confirm  what  he  faid  ;  who  anfwered, 
he  could,  to  a  certainty  ;  and  thereupon  fhewed 
his  majefty  the  oath  which  the  prelates  took  to  the 
head  of  the  church  at  their  confecration  ;  wherein 
they  fwore  to  help,  retain,  and  defend,  againil  all 
men,  the  popedom  of  Rome,  the  rales  of  the 
holy  fathers,  the  regalities  of  St.  Peter,  &c. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  agreeable  fuch  a  dif- 
covery,  which  promifed  a  new  fource  of  wealth, 
muflhave  been  to  Henry.  Accordingly,  inthetranl- 
port  of  his  ioy,  he  embraced  Cromvvell,  and,  that 
no  time  might  be  Icil,  the  convocation  being  then 
fitting,  he  took  the  royal  lignet  from  his  finger^. 
and  fent  Cromwell  with  it,  to  acquaint  the  clergy 
that  they  had  all  fallen  into  a  premunire.  The 
ne^A'  minilter,  thus  deputed  from  the  king,  placed* 
himfelf  among  the  bilhops,  and  iilence  being  com- 
manded, after  enlarging  upon  the  extent  of  the 
legal  authority,  and  the  obedience  due  tothat,  and 

the 
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the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  told  them,  that  the 
clergy  had  violated  both,  by  acknowledging  the 
iegantine  power  of  Wolfey  in  England,  and  by 
their  oaths  to  the  pope,  which  were  contrary  to 
the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  their  fovereign, 
whereby  they  had  forfeited  to  the  crown  ail  their 
goods,  chattels,  lands,  poffeffions,  and  livings. 
The  bifhops,  hearing  this,  were  not  a  little 
frightened  and  aftonifhed,  and  at  firfl  attempted  to 
excufe  themfelves,  and  deny  the  fa£t  :  but,  after 
Cromwell  had  fhewn  them  the  very  copy  of  the 
oath  they  took  to  the  pope  at  their  confecration, 
the  matter  was  fo  plain,  they  could  fay  no  more 
againil  it :  fo,  to  be  quit  of  the  premunire  by  a6t 
of  parliament,  the  tw^o  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York  were  forced  to  make  the  king  a  prefent 
of  one  hundred  eighteen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  pounds. 

This  tranfa6tion  happened  in  the  year  153 1  ; 
aud  Cromvv-eil,  foon  after,  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  was  made  maf- 
ter  of  the  Jewel  Office,  with  a  falary  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  fworn  into  the  privy- council. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  coniiderable  degree  of 
confidence  and  authority  in  the  cabinet,  he  ilrenu- 
oufly  exerted  kis  influence  in  parliament^  and 
with  the  king,  to  forw^ard  the  Reformation,  The 
parliament  favouring  his  defigns,  in  1532  an  adl 
was  palled  againfl  levying  the  atuiates  ox  firft fruits^ 
a  tax  impofed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  for  confirm* 
ing  the  inftitution  to  benefices,  and  the  confecra- 
tion of  bifhops.  And  in  153-3,  ^f^ocher  a<Si  w^as 
paifed  againft  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  eaufes  cog- 
nizable in  the  Engliih  ecclefiaftical  courts.  As  a 
rew^ard  for  thefe  fignal  fervices,  which  increafed 
the  regal  authority,  Cromwell  was  made  clerk  of 
the  Hanaper,  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
.  6  La 
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In  1534  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  arrived  at  the 
furamit  of  minifterial  power  in  thofe  davs,  for  he 
was  made  principal  fecretary  of  flate,  with  which 
office  he  held  that  of  mafler  of  the  Rolls  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
univeriity  of  Cambridge.  To  complete  his  good 
fortune,  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  an  avowed  friend  to 
the  Reformation,  having  been  folemnly  crowned 
queen  of  Fngland  ;  this  event  produced  an  open 
rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  Henry  being  ex- 
communicated for  not  adhering  to  the  papal  deci- 
lion  in  favour  of  the  marriage  with  Catherincr 
Our  profperous  ilateman  wanted  only  fuch  a  vio- 
lent meafure,  to  juftify  thofe  that  he  propofed  to 
take  for  the  total  fuppreffion  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity and  influence  in  England.  Accordingly,  this 
year,  the  parliament  ena(Sled,  that  ail  payments 
to  the  apoftolic  chamber  fhould  be  abolilhed  ;  that 
all  monafteries  Ihould  be  fubjedl  to  the  viiitation 
and  government  of  the  king  alone;  the  law  for 
punifhing  heretics  was  altered  in  their  favour ; 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  no  herefy,  to  fpeak  or 
write  againft  the  pope's  authority  :  in  thefe  regu- 
lations the  convocation  hkewife  concurred. 

The  following  year  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  was 
appointed  Vilitor  General  of  all  the  monafteries, 
and  other  religious  communities  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  this  office  was  of  too  extenfive  a  na- 
ture to  be  executed  by  him  in  perfon,  he  nomi- 
nated fundry  commiffioners  under  him,  who  have 
been  charged,  by  the  Roman  writers,  with  great 
excelles  and  cruelties  in  the.  exercife  of  their  com- 
niifiions.  But  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  monks  or  their  partifans,  who  would 
not  fail  to  blacken  the  chara£ters  of  thofe  v/ho 
openly  expofed  the  fcenes  of  infamous  lewdnefs, 
fraud,  and  oppreffion,  pradifed  in  the  religious 
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houfes,  which  were  a  difhonour  both  to  religion 
*ind  humanity. 

The  king,  from  the  informations  daily  laid  be- 
fore him  concerning  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the 
monks  and  friars,  judged  it  neceifary  to  fhew  that 
Cromwell  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence  and  ef- 
teem  ;  he  therefore  gave  him  the  cuftody  of  the 
privy  feal  on  the  fecond  of  July,  1536;  on  the 
ninth  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  made  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Cromwell,  baron  of  Okeham  in 
Rutlandfhire  ;  and  on  the  i8th  he  was  advanced 
to  a  new  dignity,  unknown  in  the  kingdom  before 
this  time,  and  which  may  be  properly  ftyled  the 
higheft  and  the  firil  under  the  Reformation.  He 
was  conflituted  Vicar-General  and  Vicegerent  over 
all  the  fpirituality  under  the  king,  nov/  declared 
**  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.*'  This  high  of- 
fice gave  him  precedence  next  to  the  royal  family  ; 
it  fubmitted  all  ecclefiaflical  caufes  to  his  jurif- 
di£lioR  i  and  gave  him  a  leat  in  the  convocation, 
as  the  king's  reprefentative,  above  the  archbifliops. 

A  mofl  unfavourable  event  however  had  taken 
place  only  a  Ihort  time  before  Cromwell's  eleva- 
tion to  this  important  ofiice,  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  Reformation,  if  Henry's  hopes 
of  gain  from  the  fuppreflion  of  the  monafteries 
had  not  overcome  his  inward  attachment  to  the 
Romifh  faith.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  had  fallen  a 
viftim  to  his  infatiable  lufl ;  for  having  indulged  a 
pailion  for  Jane  Seymour,  a  lady  of  flridt  virtue, 
who  would  not  liften  to  him  on  any  other  terms 
but  thofe  of  afcending  the  throne,  he  encouraged 
an  accufation  of  incontinence  brought  againft  the 
queen,  founded  folely  on  fome  perfonal  levities  in 
her  conduft  ;  upon  which  charge  fhe  was  tried,  un- 
juftly  condemned,  and  tyrannically  put  to  death  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1536  ,  and,  that  no  doubt  might 
remain  of  the  real  motive,  the  king  was  married 
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the  very  next  day  to  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Seymour,  and  one  of  the  late  queen's  at- 
tendants. 

This  revolution  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Popifh 
party,  and  obliged  loid  CromweU  to  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  his 
new  office.  However,  he  ventured  this  year  to 
publilh  fome  articles  of  rehgion  which  differed  in 
many  eiTentlal  points  from  the  Roman  catholic. 
Seven  faciaments  were  received  in  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  but  the  nev/ articles  mentioned  only  three, 
namely,  baptifm,  penance,  and  the  euchariil. 
Ihe  Bible,  the  Apoftle's,  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanafian  creeds,  were  made  the  flandards  of  the 
religion  of  the  flate,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgato- 
ry was  declared  to  be  doubtful.  "I'he  clergy  were 
Ilkewife  enjoined,  by  the  vicegerent,  to  preach  up 
the  king's  fupremacy,  and  to  prevent  offerings  of 
incenfe  and  kneeling  to  images,  left  the  vulgar 
Ihould  be  led  away  by  idolatry  and  faperftition. 

His  next  care  v/as  to  encourage  the  tianflation. 
of  the  Bible  into  Englifn ;  and,  when  accomplifhed, 
he  ordered  a  copy  to  be  provided  in  every  pa* 
rilh,  at  the  expence  of  the  minifter  and  the  pa- 
rifhioners,  and  to  be  placed  in  tlie  churches,  for 
the  infpe£tion  of  perfons  of  every  rank,  as  w^ell  lay- 
men as  clergy.  Parents  and  guardians  of  youth 
were  likewife  ordered  to  teach  them  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  in 
their  mother  tongue. 

As  thefe  meafures  direSly  ftruck  at  the  root  of 
the  Romifli  religion,  and  menaced  its  fpeedy  ex- 
tirpation, a  formidable  party,  headed  by  the  Po- 
pifh clergy,  excited  infurre6tions  in  different  parrs 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  rebels  of  Yorkfhire  had 
the  infolence  to  demand,  that  lord  Cromwell 
ihould  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment,  as  one 
of  the  fubverters   of  the  good  lav/s  of  the  realm  ; 

but 
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but  thefe  difturbances,  being  quelled,  were  fo  far 
from  alienating  the  afFe6lion  of  the  king  from  him, 
that,  in  the  year  1537,  ^^  ^  farther  token  of  his 
efteem,  his  majefty  conftituted  him  chief  juftice 
itinerant  of  all  the  forefts  beyond  Trent;  and,  on 
the  26th  of  Angufl:,  the  fame  year,  he  was  inftalled 
knight  of  the  garter,  as  alfo  dean  of  the  cathedral 
•  church  of  Weils.  In  the  following  year,  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  caftle  and  lordiliip  of  Oke- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  was  made 
conftable  of  Carefbrook  caftle  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight;  and,  as  he  had  been  fo  inftrumental  in 
pulling  down  the  monafteries  for  three  years  to- 
gether, the  king  amply  rewarded  him  for  that  fer- 
vice,  in  the  year  IS39)  ^^^^^^  many  noble  manors 
and  large  eftates,  that  were  formerly  the  property 
of  thofe  diilolved  houfes  ;  and  likewife  advanced 
him  to  the  dignities"  of  earl  of  EiTex  and  lord 
high  chamberlain  of  England. 

Cromwell's  acceptance  of  thefe  great  honours 
drew  upon  him  an  additional  weight  of  envy  and 
ill-vvili :  for  there  were  then  alive  feveral  branches 
of  the  noble  family  of  Bourchier,  the  laft  earl  of 
EiTex,  who  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  young 
unruly  horfe  ;  and  thefe  might  juftly  think  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  the  late  earl. 
The  oftice  of  lord  high  chamberlain  too  had  been 
for  many  years  hereditary  in  the  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable family  of  the  de  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  ; 
fo  that,  upon  the  death  of  John  de  Vere,  lord 
chamberlain,  the  heirs  of  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  incenfed  againft  a  perfon  fo  meanly  defcend- 
ed,  fordepriving  them  of  what  their  anceftors  had 
fo  long  enjoyed.  Add  likewife,  that,  on  the  fame 
day  that  lord  Cromv/ell  was  created  earl  of  Eflex, 
Gregory  his  fon  was,  by  his  intereft,  made  baron 
Cromwell  of  Okeham  ;  he  being  on  the  1 2th  of 
March,  1540,  put  in  commilTion  with  others  to 
fell  the  abbey  lands   at  twenty  years  purchafe ; 
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which  was  a  thing  he  advifed  the  king  to  do,  ffs- 
the  farefl  way  to  flop  the  clamours  of  the  people,- 
to  concihate  their  afFe£lions,  and  bring  them  to  an 
acquiefcence  in  the  diflblution  of  the  monaileries. 
Lord  Cromweirs  profperity  had  been  hitherto 
■uninterrupted  ;  but  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man events,  that  his  ruin  was  occafioned  by  an- 
unhappy  precaution  he  took  to  fecure  his  power  ; 
and  the  greater  his  exaltation,  the  more  fuddeii 
and  fatal  was  his  fall.  In  the  year  1537  ^^^^ 
queen  Jane  beymour,  two  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VL  and  Henry  hav- 
ing overcome  his  real  grief  for  the  lofs  of  this  fa- 
vourite wife,  in  the  year  i  539,  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  upon  a  German  alliance  ;  and,  as  the 
Lutheran  princes  were  extremely  difgiifted  againfl 
the  emperor,  on  account  of  the  perfecution  of 
their  religion,  he  hoped,  by  matching  himfelf  into 
one  of  thofe  families,  to  renew  an  amity  which  he 
regarded  as  ufeful  to  him.  Cromwell  joyfully  fe- 
conded  this  motion ;  and  perceiving  that  fome  of 
his  bittereil:  enemies,  particularly  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, bilhop  of  Winchefter,  began  to  be  more  in 
favour  at  court  than  himfelf,  he  exerted  his  utmofl 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the 
king  and  Anne  of  Cleves  :  for  he  imagined  that  a 
queen  of  his  own  making  would  powerfully  fup- 
port  his  intereii  ;  and,  as  the  friends  of  Anne  of 
Cleves  were  all  proteflants,  their  intercfl  would 
allift  him  in  defiroying  that  of  the  popifh  faftion, 
now  prevailing  again  at  court.  But  when  Henry 
faw  this  princefs,  concerning  whofe  perlbn  he  had 
been  deceived  by  a  flattering  pi£ture,  he  declared  ihe 
was  a  great  Flanders  mare,  and  he  could  never  bear 
her  any  afFeftion.  He  married  her,  however,  which 
Cromwell  thought  would  be  the  means  of  reconcil- 
ing him  to  her  ;  but  when  he  came,  full  of  anxi- 
ous expe£latiou  the^  morning  after  the  nuptials, 
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^o  enquire  how  tlie  king  found  his  bride,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  he  told,  that  his  majefty  hated 
her  worfe  than  ever ;  that  he  was  refoh^ed  never  to 
cohabit  with  her,  and  even  fufpe£led  her  to  be  no 
maid.  However,  Henry  continued  to  be  civil  to  the 
new  queen,  and  even  Teemed  to  repofe  his  ufual  con- 
fidence in  Cromwell ;  but  though  he  exerted  this 
command  over  bis  temper,  a  difcontent  lay  lurk- 
ing in  his  bread,  and  was  ready  to  break  forth  on 
the  firil  opportunity  :  nor  was  it  long  before  fuch 
a  one  offered  as  enabled  him  at  once  to  gratify  his 
refentment,  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  public. 
The  meannefs  of  Cromwell's  birth  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  nobility  ;  the  Roman  catho- 
lics detefled  him,  for  having  been  fo  a£live  in  the 
jdilTolution  of  religious  houfes  ;  and  being  encou- 
raged by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Gardiner,  bi- 
fhop  of  Wincbefter,  they  raifed  fo  violent  a  cla- 
mour againft  him,  that  Henry,  who  was  now  as 
ready  to  hearken  to  his  accufers  as  he  was  before 
^eaf  to  them,  finding  that  feveral  articles  were 
ready  to  be  brought  againft  him,  refolved  to  facri- 
£ce  him  to  that  revengeful  party,  whofe  favour  he 
was  now  courting  on  another  account ;  which  was 
a  fcheme  he  had  planned,  to  marry  Catherine 
Howard,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  niece,  if  by  any 
means  he  could  procure  a  divorce  from  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Cleves ;  which  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  un- 
dertook to  accomplifh,  if  they  were  once  fairly 
rid  of  Cromwell.  Accordingly,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk obtained  a  commi-Sion  to  arreft  the  earl  of 
Elfex  at  the  council  board,  on  the  loth  of  June, 
J  540,  when  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  fufped  it.  He 
was  carried  from  the  palace  to  the  Tower,  with- 
out knowing  his  accufers,  or  the  crimes  of  which 
he  was  accufed  ;  yet,  from  his  firft  commitment, 
he  m^de  no  doubt  of  a  deiiga  being  laid  againft 
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his  life,  becaufe  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  always 
been  his  profefled  enemy. 

On  the  17th  of  the  fame  month,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder ao^ainll  him  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
lords.  He  was  accufed  of  herefy  and  treafon  ;  of 
fetting  perfons  at  liberty,  convi£led  of  mifpriiion 
of  treafon,  without  the  king's  affent ;  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  ;  and  of  having  granted  hcences  to  carry 
corn,  money,  horfes,  and  other  things  out  of 
the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation. 
But  what  fufficiently  fliewed  the  fpirit  of  the  party, 
was  -a  charge  of  having  difperfed  many  erroneous 
books  among  the  king's  fubjefts,  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  facraments  Several  other  things  were 
alleged,  equally  frivolous,  and  though  he  had 
cleared  himfelf  from  every  accufation  in  letters  to 
the  kingduring  his  confinement ;  yet,  when  brought 
to  his  trial,  if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  barely  to  hear 
the  charge,  he  was  not  iuffered  to  fpeak  in  his 
own  defence,  and  the  bill  of  attainder  palTed  both 
houfes,  after  fome  alterations  made  in  the  lov/er 
houfe,  where  it  was  retarded  ten  days. 

*'  It  is  plain  to  perceive,"  fays  Burnet,  '^  that 
moil  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  related  to 
orders  and  directions  he  had  given,  for  which,  it 
is  very  probable,  he  had  the  king's  warrant.  And, 
for  the  matter  of  herefy,  the  king  had  proceeded 
fo  far  towards  a  reformation,  that  what  he  did 
that  way  was,  in  all  probability,  done  by  the 
king's  orders  :  but  the  king  now  falling  from  thefe 
things,  it  was  thought  they  intended  to  ftifle  him 
by  fuch  an  attainder,  that  he  might  not  difcover 
the  fecret  orders  or  directions  he  had  given  him  for 
his  own  j unification.  For  the  particulars  of  bri- 
berty  and  extortion,  with  which  he  was  alfo  charg- 
ed, they  being  mentioned  in  general  expreflions, 
feem  only  cafi  into  the  heap  to  defame  him.-  But 
for  treafonable  words  which  vtere  alleged  againfl 
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him,  it  was  generally  thought,  that  they  were  a 
contrivanccjof  his  enemies  ;  lince  it  feeuied  a  thing 
very  extravagant,  for  a  favourite  in  the  height  of 
his  greatnefs,  to  talk  fo  rudely,  that  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  it,  Bedlam  was  a  fitter  place  for  his 
reftraint  than  the  Tower.  Nor  was  it  judged 
hkely,  that,  he  having  fuch  great  and  watchful 
enemies  at  court,  any  fuch  difcourfes  fhouid  have 
lain  fo  long  fecret ;  or,  if  they  had  come  to  the 
king's  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  prince  of  fuch  a 
temper  as  to  have  forgiven,  much  lefs  employed 
and  advanced  a  man,  after  fuch  difcourfes.  And 
to  think,  that,  during  fifteen  months  after  the 
words  were  faid  to  have  been  fpoken,  none  would 
have  had  the  zeal  for  the  king,  or  the  malice  to 
Cromwell,  to  repeat  them,  were  things  that  could 
not  be  believed." 

The  earl  of  EiTex  had,  in  his  fall,  the  common 
fate  of  all  difgraced  minifters  ;  to  be  forfaken  by 
his  friends,  and  infulted  by  his  enemies.  Arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer  alone  did  not  abandon  him  in  his 
diftrefs,  but  wrote  to  the  king  very  warmly  in  his 
behalf.  In  his  letter  he  expreiTed  himfelf  to  this 
purpofe  :  "  Who  cannot  but  be  forrowful  and 
amazed,  that  he  fhouid  be  a  traitor  againfl  your 
majefty ;  he,  that  was  fo  advanced  by  your  majefly; 
he,  whofe  furety  was  only  by  your  majefty ;  he, 
who  loved  your  majefly  (as  1  ever  thought)  no  icfs 
than  God  ;  he,  who  fludicd  always  to  let  forward 
whatfoever  was  your  majefly's  will  and  pleafure  ; 
he  that  cared  for  no  man's  difpieafure  to  ferve  your 
majeily  ;  he  that  was  fuch  a  fervant,  in  my  judge- 
ment, in  w^ifdom,  diligence,  faithfulnefs,  and  ex- 
perience, as  no  priace  in  this  realm  ever  had  ;  he 
tiiat  w^as  fo  vigilant  to  preferve  your  majefly  from 
all  treafons,  that  few  could  be  fo  fecretly  conceiv- 
ed, but  he  deteded  the  fame  in  the  beginning  ?  If 

the 
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the  noble  princes,  of  happy  memory,  king  John, 
Henry  IL  and  Richard  IL  had  bad  fuch  a  coun- 
fellor  about  them,  I  fuppofe  they  fhould  never 
have  been  fo  traiteroufly  abandoned  and  over- 
thrown as  thofe  good  princes  were," 

But  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Popifti  party,  baffled  all  the  application  that  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  ElTex,  who  in  pur- 
iuance  of  his  attainder  was  fentenced  to  be  behead- 
ed on  Tower-hill,  the  28th  of  July,  1540.  Upon 
the  fcafFoid,  in  tendernefs  to  his  fon,  he  avoided 
all  complaints  againft  his  enemies  ;  and,  inilead  of 
vindicating  himfelf,  by  a  happy  turn  of  thought, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  offended  God  by  his 
iins,  and  thus  merited  deatli.  He  prayed  for  the 
king,  and  the  prince,  and  then  told  the  people, 
that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith  ;  but  by  this  he 
evidently  meant,  the  faith  eftablilhed  by  the  new 
articles  on  the  fcriptures  ;  and  this  is  confirmed, 
iiotwithftanding  the  aflertions  of  Popiih  authors, 
by  his  praying  in  Englilh  and  to  God  through 
Chrift,  without  any  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  faints. 

After  a  fhort  time  palled  in  private  devotions, 
he  gave  the  fignal  to  the  executioner,  who,  being 
either  unikilfai  or  timid,  cruelly  mangled  the  un- 
fortunate vi(Elim. 

Thus  fell  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  EHex  ; 
a  ftatefman  of  great  abilities,  joined  with  uncom- 
mon application  to  bufinefs.  He  had  the  public 
welfare  at  heart,  which  he  purfued  with  great  vi- 
gour and  perfeverance  ;  but  he  fometimes  extended 
the  royal  prerogative,  at  theexpence  of  civil  liberty. 
In  his  perfon  he  w^as  comely  ;  in  his  deportment 
manly  and  graceful ;  and,  though  railed  from  a 
low  to  the  nioft  elevated  ftation,  his  charafter  was 
free  from  pride,  jor  arrogance.  He  was  courteous 
and  affable  ;   eafy  of  accefs ;  a  friend  to  tlie  poor 

and 
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and  diflreffed  ;  and  remarkably  charitable,  no  lefs 
than  200  perfons  being  fed  twice  every  day  at  hh 
houfe  in  ThrogmoTton-lheet.  To  his  dependents 
and  domeftics  he  was  a  kind  and  liberal  mafcer  ;. 
and  for  his  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  benefactors, 
he  was  an  example  highly  worthy  of  imitation, 

*^*  /Authorities.  Burnet's  hillory  of  the  Re- 
formation. Salmon's  Chronological  Hiftoriau. 
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The  Li  FE   of 

THOMAS     HOWARD, 

DUKE     OF     NORFOLK, 

(With  Memoirs  of  his  family,  particularly  Sir 
Edward  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England.) 

* 

(A.D.  1492,  t'o  1547.) 

THIS  nobleman  having  gained  an  afccndancy 
over  the  king  for  a  fhort  time,  upon  the  fall 
:of  tlie  earl  of  Eflex,  and  the  elevation  of  Ca- 
therine Howard  his  niece  to  be  queen  confort, 
the  reader  is  prefented  in  this  place  with  the  few 
niemoirs  we  have  of  him  upon  record,  in  order 
to  preferve  a  regular  chain  of  hiftoricai  fa£^ts, 
from  the  accefhon  to  the  death  of  Henry  Vlll. 
Vol.  L  G  life 
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The  progenitor  of  this  illuflrioiis  family  was 
John  Howard,  created  duke  of  Norfolk  by 
Richard  IH.  in  1483,  who  at  the  fame  time  creat- 
ed his  {on  Thomas  Howard  earl  of  Surrey;  but 
the  duke  being  (lain  fighting  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
ard at  the  battle  of  Bofworth  Field,  and  his 
fon  being  in  the  fame  fervice,  his  title  was  for- 
feited on  the  acceilion  of  Henry  VII.  However, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  he 
was  fo  far  reftorcd  to  the  king's  favour,  that  he 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  privy-council,  and 
permitted  him  to  refume  tlie  title  of  earl  of  Surrey, 
and  to  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  7\fter- 
"wards,  becoming  very  ufeful  to  the  king  in  fup- 
prefhng  the  infurredtions  of  the  Scots,  he  was 
made  lord  treafurer  of  England  in  1499,  about 
which  rime  his  two  fons,  Thomas  and  Edward, 
began  to  be  known  at  court,  but  the  date  of  their 
birth  is  not  afcertained.  In  the  firft  year  of  Henry 
VII [.  the  father,  being  continued  high  treafurer, 
was  likewife  made  Earl  Marlhal  of  England:  he 
attended  the  king  at  the  fleges  of  Terouenne  and 
Tournay  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  England  was 
appointed  general  againil  the  Scots,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  the  famous  battle  of  Fioudon  Field,  in 
15 1 3.  His  eldeft  fon  Thomas,  whofe  life 
wc  are  now  entering  upon,  and  Edmund  Howard, 
a  third  fon,  ferved  under  him  in  this  battle  ; 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  Scots,  their  fovereign, 
James  iV.  being  lliin  in  the  a6tion. 
'  In  conlideration  of  the  gallant  fervices  perform- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  his  fons,  their  father 
had  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk  conferred  upon 
him,  and  his  eldefl:  fon  was  created  earl  of  Surrey  ; 
by  which  creation  he  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  not  as  the  duke's  fon  but  in  his  own  right. 

Here  we  muft  leave  him,  for  the  prefent,  while 
we  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  fecond  bro- 
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ther  Sir  Edward  Howard,  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
who,  fo  early  as  1492,  difcovcred  a  decifive  in- 
clination for  the  fea-fer vice,  having  embarked  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  and  fent  by  Henry  VI 1.  to 
ailift  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy  againft  liis  rebellious 
fubjefts.  For  his  fignal  bravery  in  this  expedition, 
be  had  the  honour  of  kirightliood  conferred  upon 
him;  and  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII,  he 
made  choice  of  Sir  Edward  to  be  his  ftandard' 
bearer,   a  moft  diftinguiilied  office  in  thofe  days. 

In  151 1,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  by  the  recom- 
mendation and  intereft  of  his  father,  who  was 
then  of  the  privy- council,  was  appointed  bv  the 
king  to  command  two  fliips,  commiilioned  to  clear 
the  narrow  feas  of  Scotch  pirates,  the  moft  noto- 
rious of  whom  w^as  one  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
fufpecled  to  be  countenanced  by  James  IV.  of 
Scotland.  In  tliis  expedition,  his  eldeft  brother, 
then  Sir  Thomas  How^ard,  fervcd  under  him,  and, 
being  feparated  by  a  Horm,  had  the  honour  of  en- 
gaging the  Scotch  Ihip  com.manded  by  Barton, 
who  was  killed  in  the  engagement  -,  but  Sir  Ed- 
ward took  Barton's  otjier  Ihip,  and  both  were 
brought  triumphantly  into  the  river  Thames. 

The  following  year,  Sir  Edward  Howard  was 
made  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  in  which 
capacity  he  performed  lignal  iervices  againil  the 
French,  with  whom  Henry  was  then  at  v/ar;  and 
in  151 3  he  put  to  fea  w^ith  forty-two  Ihipsof  the 
line,  and  forced  the  French  fleet  to  take  flielter  in 
the  harbour  of  Breu.  Upon  inteiligince  of  the 
event,  the  kn^g  of  France  ordered  Pregent,  one 
of  his  ableft  naval  officers,  to  fail  from  Toulon, 
with  a  fquadron  of  gallies,  to  endeavour  to  join 
the  Breft  fleet,  and  then  to  engage  the  Englifh. 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  having  information  of  this 
{i^Cign,  formed  a  pun  for  burning  the  French  fleet 
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in  the  liarbour,  before  the  arrival  of  Pregent :  but, 
being  willing  to  let  the  king  have  the  honour  of 
commanding  in  perfon  at  the  execution  of  an  eti- 
terprife  the  fnccefs  of  which  he  did  not  in  the  leafl 
doubt,  he  wrote  home  to  that  eircft  ;  but,  his  letter 
being  laid  before  the  council,  it  was  refolved  to  be 
an  imprudent  meafure,  to  advife  the  king  to  ven- 
ture his  perfon  in  fuch  a  dangerous  attempt :  the 
anfwer  to  Sir  Edward  w^as  therefore  couched  rather 
in  terms  of  reproof  from  the  council,  ordering 
him  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  feek  excufes.  The 
admiral's  bravery  being,  long  before  this  event, 
firmly  eilablifhed,  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  this 
rebuke  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
Hance,  that  he  put  in  practice  his  conftant 
niaxim,  "  that  a  feaman  never  did  good,  wlio  w-as 
not  refolute  to  a  degree  of  madnefs  ;"  for,  foon 
after,  he  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  boats  ;  but,  the 
French  coming  down  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
fand  to  line  the  fliore,  he  abandoned  this  defign, 
and  engaged  in  another  not  lefs  brave,  but  equally 
rarti.  Receiving  intelligence,  that  Pregent  was 
arrived  in  Canou-te  Bay^  a  little  below  Brefl,  with 
lix  gahies  and  four  tenders,  w^atching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  Breil  ;  he  manned  the  only  two 
gallies  he  had  in  his  iieet  with  fome  of  his  braveft 
men,  and  v/ith  tw^o  row-barges  and  two  tenders 
entered  the  bay.  A  brifk  gale  bringing  them  very 
foon  along-flde  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
having  grappled  his  galley  to  that  of  the  fourth 
admiral,  refolutely  boarded  her,  accompanied  only 
by  eighteen  Englifhmcn  and  one  Spaniard  :  but 
unfortunately  the  grappling  tackle  either  flipped 
or  was  cut  away,  by  which  means  his  galley  was 
turned  adrift,  before  any  more  of  his  men  could 
board  the  enerav  ;  he  and  his  followers  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  French  admiral,  and,  difdain-- 
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ing  to  fubmir,  were  puflied  over-hoard  by  the 
ioldiers  with  their  pikes,  and  periihed  in  the  lea. 
Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  the  brave  Sir  td- 
ward  Howard  ;  who  was  fucceeded  in  hisotiice  or 
high  admiral  by  his  eldeil  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
v^ho  revenged  Sir  Rdvv^ard'e  death  oil  the  French, 
by  clearing  the  feas  fo  effefliially  of  the  Hrins  of 
that  nation,  that  not  a  vei^cl  durft  appear.  He 
a]fo  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Brittany  ;  and  for  tliis 
and  other  fervices  he  was,  as  we  have  betore  ob^ 
ferved,  created  a  peer  in  15 14. 

The  fame  year  a  peace  being  concluded  with 
France,  the  new  earl  of  Srrrrey  had  no  opportunity 
to  exercife  his  mihtary  abilities  till  15 19,  when 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  requiring  the  prefence  of  an 
able  general,  to  quell  the  infurreclions  and  bloody 
conteils  of  the  chiefs,  he  v/as  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  that  kingdom  ;  which  office  he  executed 
with  fuch  vigour  and  addrefs,  that,  without  pro-' 
ceeding  to  any  great  feverities,  he  fuppretled  t-lie 
rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Defmond,  humbled  the 
O'Neals  and  O'Carrois,  and  reltored  public  rtaii"^ 
quillity  ;  which  gained  him  the  efteem  and  veiled 
ration  of  the  people. 

In  1522,  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  commaiid 
of  the  combined  fleets  of  Henry  Vlil.  an.d  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  tliefe  princes  having  de- 
<:lared  war  againfl  France,  and  entered  into  a  clofe 
alliance.  The  earl  of  Surrey  failed  with  the  uiiitecl 
fleets  for  the  coaft  of  Normandy;  and,  landing 
fome  troops  at  Cherburgh,  they  ravaged  all  the 
adjacent  countrv,  and  being  re-embarked  th-e  fleets' 
returned  to  Portland.  But,  in  a  Ihort  time  after, 
the  admiral  invaded  Brittany,  took  the  tov>^n  of 
Morlaix  by  aiTault,  pillaged  it,  vmd  burnt  feventeea 
fail  of  French  lliips  ;  and  then  made  for  the  port 
of  Southampton,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety,  with' 
a  very  conflderable  booty.  At  Southamxpton  he 
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found  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  made  a 
-fiiort  vifit  to  Henry,  ready  to  embark  for  Spain. 
The  earl  of  Surrey  therefore  gave  the  command 
of  the  fleets  to  the  vice  admiral  Sir  William  Fitz- 
WiUiams,  afterwards  earl  of  Southampton,  with 
cruiiing  orders  ;  while  he  fhould  convoy  the  em^ 
peror,  in  his  own  fliip,  to  the  port  of  St.  Andero, 
in  Bifcay. 

In  the  following  year,  upon  the  refignation  of 
the  aged  duke  ©f  Norfolk  his  father,  he  was  made 
lord  high  treafurer  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the 
king  nominated  him  general  of  the  army  then 
raifing  to  invade  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Albany 
was  regent  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  for  James  V. 
a  minor  ;  but  the  earl  of  Surrey  made  fuch  de- 
vaflation  in  the  fhires  of  Tweedale  and  March, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  glad  to 
folicit  for  a  truce,  which  Henry  having  granted, 
the  eail  of  Surrey  returned  to  England,^  and  the 
army  was  dilbanded. 

Hif-orians  iix  the  death  of  his  father  nearly  at 
this  period,  to  whofe  title  and  remaining  ho- 
nours he  fucceeded  i  for  the  king  thereupon 
granted  the  new  duke  of  Norfolk  the  high  office 
of  Earl  Marfhal  of  England. 

In  1524,  he  attended  the  king  to  France,  and 
was  fent  ambafiador  extraordinary  to  Francis  I. 
upon  the  occafion  of  that  monarch's  intended  in* 
terview  with  the  pope.  From  tliis  time,  we  meet 
with  no  tranfaflion  worthy  our  notice  refpei5ling 
the  duke,  except  the  ftead^  oppolition  he  made  to 
Cromwell's  admii4it1ration  ;  but,  when  the  fup- 
prefhon  of  the  monaileries  had  caufed  an  open  re- 
bellion in  the  North,  we  find  him  again  called 
forth  in  1537  to  afTift  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
who  had  the  chief  command  in  fupprefiing  it ; 
and  though  obliged,  in  his  military  capacity,  to 
aftagainft  the  people  whofe  caufe  he  had  at  heart, 
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for  he  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  he 
feems  from  this  time,  in  his  quaHty  of  a  courtier, 
to  have  fet  every  engine  at  work  to  ruin  Cromwell. 
This  point  being  accompliilied,  through  the  fe- 
male influence  of  his  niece  Catherine  Howard, 
the  duke,  in  conjun£lion  with  Gardiner  biihop  of 
Winchefter,  once  more  raifed  the  expedlations  of 
tlie  Popifh  party,  by  exciting  the  king  to  revive 
the  perfecution  of  heretics,  and  to  enforce  the 
obfervance  of  the  fix  bloody  articles  of  religion. 
Much  about  the  fame  time,  they  laid  a  plot  to  take 
off  archbifliop  Cranmer,  the  only  remaining 
champion  for  the  Reformation  in  any  credit  at 
court;  but  of  this  more  ample  mention  will  be 
made  in  the  life  of  Cranmer. 

'  The  laft  military  fervioe  performed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  his  commanding  an  army  againil 
the  Scots  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1542,  v;ar 
having  been  declared  againil:  James  V.  who  died 
foon  after.  Upon  this  expedition,  he  gave  frefh 
proofs  of  his  bravery,  and  of  his  eminent  abilities 
as  a  general. 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  queen's  incontinence, 
■which  had  been  followed  by  her  conviction  and 
execution,  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  given 
the  enemies  of  the  duke,  and  of  the  Popiih  caufe, 
an  opportunity,  during  his  abfence  in  Scotland, 
to  fill  the  king's  mind  with  alarming  fufpicions, 
whofe  fears  and  jealoufies  increafed  as  his  health 
declined.  It  was  fuggefted,  that  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  w^as  a  popular  man  ;  and  that  he,  and  his 
fon  Henry  earl  of  Surrey,  liad  formed  a  defign  to 
feize  the  perfon  of  the  king,  to  engrofs  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government,  and  probably  to 
fet  alide  the  fucceffion  of  prince  Edvv'ard,  upon 
the  flrength  of  the  flatute  by  which  the  iffae  of 
Anne  Boleyn  had  been  declared  illegitimate.  Con- 
sidering, the  power  and  influence  of  the  duke  and 
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his  fon  with  tlie  adherents  to  the  old  religion, 
who  formed  the  maiority  throughout  the  kingdom, 
a  prince,  lefs  fubjefl  to  jeafcufy  than  Henry,  might 
Iiave  been  jiiftified  in  having  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  duke,  efpecially  as  he  had  the  chief  command' 
of  the  army.  But  nothing  could  juftify  his  ty- 
rannic proceedings,  after  it  fujiv  appeared  that  no 
criiTiinal  charge  could  be  maintained  againll  either 
the  duke  or  his  fon. 

After  his  return  from  Scotland,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  found  a  vliible  alteration  in  tlie  king's 
condu£l  towards  him.  He  Vvas  no  longer  fum- 
moned  to  attend  the  cabinet  council;  an.d  having 
complained  of  this  privately  to  Mrs, 'Holland,  h\s 
niiftrefs,  fhe  brought  this  in  evidence  againilhim, 
with  fonie  other  trifling  fpeeches  made  to  her  in 
confidence,  which  amounted  to  no  m.ore  than  the 
innocent  repinings  of  a  flighted  courtier.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  young  earl  of  Surrey,  he  had 
fi-equently  exprelTedhis  deteftation  of  this  woman,- 
who  now  fcrupled  no  forgeries  to  accomplifh  his 
rum,  A  quarrel  iikewife  fubiifted  between  th€^ 
duke  and  his  duchefs,  on  account  of  the  duke's 
open  infidelity  to  thfe  marriage -bed,  which  fhe  had 
tlie  cruelty  to  revenge  by  ioining  his  accufers  and 
avowed  enemies.  In  confequencc  of  the  in- 
formations given  in  to  the  council  againft  them, 
the  duke  and  his  fon  were  arrefted  for  high  trea- 
fon,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  the  duke, 
according  to  the  king's  ufual  cuftom,  'was  treated 
wTth  great  rigour,  being  obliged  to  petition  the 
council  to  be  allowed  fome  books  ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  confinement,  he  was  obliged 
to  folicit  for  a  change  of  fheets  ;  fo  little  regard 
did  the  unfeeling  monarch  fhew  to  the  high  rank 
and  great  merit  of  this  old  and  faithful  iervant. 

In  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  or  greater  in- 
dulge tice  in  his  confinemjent,    the.  duke  mean-ly 
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made  his  fubmiffion  to  tlie  king  in  a  pathetic  let-- 
ter,  and  iigned  a  confeffion,  which  hailened  the 
fate  of  his  fon  :  for  he  acknowledged  it  as  his 
greateift  crime,  that  he  had  concealed  the  mannet: 
in  which  his  fon  bore  his  coat  of  arms  ;  thereby- 
acknowledging  fuch  bearing  to  be  a  crime,  jt. 
ieems  the  earl  of  Surrey  quartered  the  arms  of 
England  with  thofe  of  Norfolk,  as  a  defcendentof 
Edward  IV.  his  mother,  the  duke's  firft  wife,  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  that  monarch.  The  earfs 
half-fifler,  the  duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  his  Ifep- 
mother  the  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  ufed  their  joint: 
endeavours  to  cut  off  this  unfortunate  youth  ;  the 
former  giving  in  evidence,  that  her  brother  had  a 
crown,  initead  of  an  earl's  coronet,  to  his  arms  on. 
his  feals,  and  a  cypher  which  had  the  appearance 
of  the  royalfignet.  On.thefe  frivolous  charges, 
he  was  tried  by  an  ignorant  jury  of  commoners  at 
Guildhall,  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill  the  19th  of  January,  1547. 
This  accompliflied  youth  was  no  lefs  valiant  than, 
learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes.  He  was  a  lover  of 
the  Mufes,  and  a  reformer  of  Engiilh  poet^\^ 

It  was  intended  that  the  duke  Ihould  fhare  tlvs. 
fam.e  fate  in  a  few  days,  the  bill  of  attainder 
having  palTed  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  but  in  the  Houie 
of  Commons,  fortunately  for  him,  itmet  with  fome, 
delay  :  but  the  king  perceiving  his  own  end  ap-. 
proaching,  and  deiirous  to  fend  Norfolk  out  of  the 
world  flril,  that  he  might  not  difturb  the  reign  of- 
his  fucceflbr,  commanded  the  Commons  to  haften.;. 
the  bill  ;  upon  which  it  vvas  palled,  and  the  royal 
aifent  being  given  by  commiffion,  the  king  being 
too  weak  to  lign  it.  the  duke's  execution  was  fixed., 
for  the  29th  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of, 
January,  1547,  Henry  expired,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  riign  ;  by  Vvhich. 
the  warrant  became  null  and  void  5  and  the.  coun-- 
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cii  judging  it  highly  imprudent  to  commence  a 
new  reign  with  the  death  of  fo  popular  a  noble- 
man, his  ientcnce  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

We  have  now  conduced  the  reader  to  the  clofe 
of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  and  as  the 
thread  of  hiftory  requires  us  to  enter  upon  that  of 
his  fuccefifor  Edward  VI.  we  muu  beg  leave  to 
confider  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  dead  in  law  at  this 
period  ;  v/hich  was  the  cafe  during  the  w\u)Iq 
reio-n  of  Edward  VI.  for  he  was  not  releafedfrom 
the  Tower,  nor  his  attainder  taken  off,  till  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  beginning  of 
whofe  reign  his  natural  death  happened,  in  an 
advanced  age. 

But  it  muft  like  wife  be  remembered,  that  we 
have  not  taken  leave  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
which  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  return,  in  tracing  the 
early  tranfadions  of  fome  eminent  men,  who  be- 
gan to  fiourifli  under  him,  but  who  rofe  to  the 
fummit  of  reputation,  and  hniihed  their  career  of 
earthly  glory,  in  the  reigns  of  his  fuccelTors,  Ed- 
ward and  \iary. 

The  fiudent  in  hiftorv,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
much  better  pleafed,  and  find  it  more  to  his  ad- 
vantage, to  call  a  retrofpecl  on  paft  events  re- 
gularly connefted,  than,  for  the  fake  of  one  life, 
extended  to  an  extraordinary  length  ( fuch  as 
archbifliop  Cranmer's),  to  confufe  the  whole  feries 
of  hifliory  during  three  reigns,  by  introducing  it 
tOD  early. 

^^'.^'^  Author hks.  Biog.  Prltan.  Rapin's  Hiflory 
of  England.  Salmon's  Chronological  Hiilorian. 
Britiili  Biography. 
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The  L I F  E  of 

EDWARD     SEYMOUR, 

DUKE    OF    SOMERSET. 

{Including  Memoirs  of  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  Lord  Sudley.) 

(A.  D.  1537,  to  1552.} 

EDWARD  Seymour  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
John  Seymour,  and  brother  to  Jane  Sey- 
n-iour,  third  wife  of  Henry  Vllf.  and  mother  of 
Edward  VI.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  gentle- 
man in  hiilory  till  after  the  death  of  the  queen 
his  iifier,  when  the  king,  in  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  tliis  amiable  lady,  and  intending  that  the 
prince  ihould  always  have  fo  near  a  relation  about 
his  perfon,  created  him  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1537. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  made  a  peer,  upon  the  king's 
marriage,  by  the  title  of  Vifcount  Beauchamp  ; 
but  he  neither  heM  any  difcinguiflied  rank,  nor  en- 
joyed any  confidential  office  at  court,  till  he  was 
earl  of  Hertford.  Even  for  fome  time  after,  tl:ke 
intereft  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends 
prevailed  fo  far  againil  his  promotion,  that  he  did 
not  enjoy  any  confiderable  fhare  of  the  king's 
confidence  till  after  the  difgrace  of  that  nobleman  ; 
but  in  1546  he  vras  appointed  lord  chamberlain. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry,  the  earl  of  Hertford 

repaired  to  Enfield,  where  his  nephew,    the  new 

ibvereign,  relided,  to  inform  him  of  his  father's  de- 

'  G  6  ceafe^ 
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eeale,  and  to  condu£t  him  to  London;  where^ 
being  a  prince  of  the  moll  amiable  endowments, 
and  of  whom  the  people  had  conceived  the  higheil 
€xpe£lations,  he  was  received  with  "Qftufual  demon- 
flrations  of  joy  ;  and  his  acceflion  was  conlidered 
as  the  cera  of  deliverance  from  tyrannic  cruelty, 
and' bloody  religious  perfec\ition. 

As  Edward  Vl.  was  not  yet  ten  years  of  age, 
liis  father  had  appointed  iixteen  executors,  to 
whom,  during  the  minority,  was  entrufted  the 
whole  regal  authority'.  But  it  was  fuggefted,  af- 
ter Henry's  death,  that  it  mufl  be  very  trouble- 
fome  for  the  people,  and  efpeciaJly  for  foreign 
minifters,  to  be  under  a  neceiTity  of  applying  to 
lirteen  perfons  of  equal,  authority,  and  it  was  pro- 
pofed  that  fome  one  fliould  be  chofen  head  and. 
prefident,  with  the  title  of  protedor.  This  mo- 
tion was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Wriothefley,  who  eafily  perceived  that 
the  dignity  would  be  conferred  on  the  earl  of 
Hertford, 'by  which  means  his  own  power,  be- 
ing by  his  office,  as  things  then  flood,  thefecond 
perfon  in  the  regency,  would  fuffer  great  diminu- 
tion. But  the  earl  had.  fo  great  a  party  in  the 
council,  that  the  queflion  being  put,  it  was  car- 
ried in.  the  affirmative  ;  and  It  was  unanimoufly 
agreed,  on  account  af  his  relation  to  the  king, 
and  his  experience  in  flate  alTsirs,  that  he  fliould 
Be  declared  regent  and  governor  of  the  king's  per-- 
Ibn  ;  which  vvas  accordingly  done  ;  but  with  this 
exprefs  condition,  that  he  fhouid  not  tndertake 
or  perform  any  thing  without  the  confent  of  all 
the  other  executors  to  Henry's  will. 

The  lord  chancellor,  who  made  the  greatefl  op- 
pofition  to- the  earl  of  Hertford's  advancement, 
could  expect  but  little  favour  from  the  new  pro- 
te6lor.  1  he  jealoufy  that  fubfifled  between  them 
fpoii  becanie  very  confpicuous  ;  and  the  nation, 
6  -    being: 
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being  then  divided  between  thofe  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  old  fuperftition^  and  thofe  who  de- 
lired  a  compleat  reformation,  the  proteftor  fet 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  latter  party,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  of  the  former ;  and,  (hortly  after,  the 
proteftor  w^as  created  duke  of  Somerfet,at  the  fame 
time  that  others  of  the  regents  and  counfeilors  had 
new  dignities  conferred  on  them,  upon  the  tefli- 
mony  of  certain  witnefTes,  to  v/hom  king  Henry, 
juft  before  his  death,  had  opened  his  mind,  con- 
cerning the  honours  he  propofed  to  confer  on 
thofe  he  difting-uifhed  with  fo  high  a  truft.  Eut 
befides  the  fecular  honoiirs  conferred  on  the  duke 
of  Somerfet,  we  are  hiformed  by  bilhop  Burnet, 
that  he  had  fix  good  prebends  proniifed  him  ; 
two  of  thefe  being  afterw^ards  converted  into  a 
deanery  and  Ireafurerlliip  :  and  on  the  fixth  of 
February,  1547,  he  knighted  the  king,  being 
empowered  fo  to  do  by  letters  patent.  For  as  the 
laws  of  chivah-y  required  that  the  king  fliould  re- 
ceive knighthood  from  the  hands  of  feme  other 
knight,  fo  it  was  judged  too  great  a  prefumption 
for  his  own  fubje6l  to  give  it,  without  a  warrant 
under  the  great  feal. 

The  lord  chancellor  Wriothefly  earl  of  South- 
ampton was,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  the 
proteftor's  adverfary,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Reformation.  The  proteftor  therefore  wifhed  to 
remove  him,  as  did  likewife  the  major  part  of  the 
regents  ;  and  he  foon  afforded  them  a  plauiible  pre- 
tence. Refolving  to  apply  himfelf  chiefly  to  af- 
fairs of  ftate,  he  had,  on  the  iSth  of  February, 
put  the  great  feal  into  commiiTion,  di reded  to 
the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  and  three  mafters  in  chan- 
cery, empowering  them  to  execute  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's office  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  as  am- 
ple a  manner  as  if  he  himfelf  were  prefent.  I'his 
being  done  by  his  own  authority,  without  any 

warrant 
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warrant  from  the  lord  proteflor  and  the  other 
regents,  complaint  was  made  to  the  council,  and 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  judges  fhould  give  their 
opinions  concerning  the  cafe,  in  writing.  Their 
anfwer  was,  that  the  chancellor  being  only  en- 
trufled  with  his  office,  he  could  not  commit  the 
exercife  thereof  to  others,  without  the  royal  con- 
fent,  that  by  fo  doing  he  had  by  the  common  law 
forfeited  his  place,  and  was  liable  to  £ne  and  im- 
prifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure.  The 
chancellor  fell  into  a  great  paflion  with  the  judges 
on  this  opinion  being  delivered  in  council  ;  and 
be  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  prote£lor,  that  he  held 
his  office  of  lord  chancellor  by  an  undoubted  au- 
thority, lince  he  held  it  from  the  king  hirafelf; 
whereas  it  was  a  great  queflion  whether  he  was 
lawfully  protestor.  But  this  haughtinefs  acceler- 
ating his  difgrace,  he  was  immediately  confined  to 
his  houfe  till  farther  orders.  Then  it  was  debated 
what  his  punifhment  fhould  be  :  it  was  not  judged 
expedient  to  divefl  him  of  his  fliare  in  the  regency  ; 
but,  to  render  it  ufelefs  to  him,  he  was  left  under 
an  arreft,  and  the  great  feal  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  Sir  William  Pawlet  lord  St.  John, 
till  another  chancellor  Ihould  be  appointed.  He 
remained  in  confinement  till  the  19th  of  July 
154.7  ;  vt^hen  he  was  releafed,  upon  entering  into 
a  recognizance  of  four  thoufand  pounds,  to  pay 
whatever  fine  the  court  ihould  think  fit  to  impofe 
upon  him. 

After  the  prote£lor  had  got  rid  of  this  trouble- 
fome  rival,  he  refolved  to  obtain  the  fole  adminif- 
tration  of  the  government ;  and  witli  this  view 
he  reprefented  to  the  regents  and  the  council,  that 
it  was  controverted  by  feveral  perfons,  whether 
they  could,  by  their  fole  authority,  name  a  protec- 
tor ;  that  the  French  ambaffador  in  particular  had 
hinted,  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  fafeJy  treat 

witli 
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with  him,  without  knowing  whether  he  was  duly 
authorifed,  fince  his  title  might  be  contefled,  for 
the  want  of  authority  in  thofe  who  had  conferred 
it.  To  obviate  this  difficuhy,  the  prote6lor  and 
the  council,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1547,  peti- 
tioned the  king,  that  they  might  aft  by  a  commif- 
{ion  under  the  great  feal,  which  might  authorize 
end  juftify  their  proceedings.  This  patent  being 
drawn  and  the  great  feal  fet  to  it,  the  prote6tor 
became  abfohute,  having  the  council,  which  con- 
iiiled  of  his  own  friends,  at  command.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  flep,  with  fome  others  of  the  like 
nature  which  he  made  afterwards,  drew  upon, 
him  the  ill  will  and  envy  of  many  perfons,  parti- 
cularly the  nobility,  who,  in  the  end,  made  him 
feel  the  eife£ts  of  their  refentment.  The  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers  were  however  fufpended  for  the 
prefent  by  national  concerns  of  a  more  impor- 
tant nature. 

Henry  VIII.  had  earneftly  recommended  it  to 
his  fucceifor,  to  effe£luate,  if  poihble,  thedefign 
-whkh  he  had  formed  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  by  a  marriage  between 
his  fon  and  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
daughter  of  James  V.  then  an  infant,  and  after- 
wards too  well  known  in  hiflory  by  her  crimes 
and  her  misfortunes.  A  treaty  for  this  marriage 
had  been  ratified  by  the  regent  ajid  parliament 
of  Scotland  i  but,  in  a  month  after,  the  regent,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  fecrctly  joined  the  party  of cardinal^ 
Beatoun,  who  was  in  the  intereflof  France,  and 
fuddenly  renounced  the  treaty  with  England.  In 
refentment  of  this  perfidious  condufl,  Henry  de- 
clared war  againft  that  nation,  two  years  before 
his  death.  .The  protestor,  therefore,  now  prepared 
to  carry  it  on  again  with  vigour,  and,  having 
raifed  an  army  of  18,000  men,  he  marched  into 
i;£otland,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
I  afterwards 
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afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his  ftic- 
ceffor  in  the  miniHry,  who  was  his  lieutenant- 
general.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  theprote£lor 
publifhed  a  manifeflo,  in  which  he  urged  many 
reafons  to  induce  the  Scots  to  confent  to  the  mar- 
riage, but  thefe  having  no  efre£l,  hoililities  im- 
mediately enfued. 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  colle6led  together  tile 
whole  force  of  Scotland,  to  oppofe  the  Enghfh^ 
army  :  but,  though  the  Scots  brought  near  double 
the  number  of  forces  into  the  field,  the  Engiifli 
gained  a  complete  vi6tory  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Pinkey  or  MulTelburgh,  fought  on  the  lOth  of 
September,  1547.  According  to  the  mofi  mode- 
rate computation,  the  Scotch  had  10,000  flain,- 
and  the  Englifh  not  200.  After  this  victory,  the 
prote<ftor  marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  took 
and  burnt ;  and  then  having  taken  Leith,  with, 
feveral  other  places  of  inferior  note,  he  retired 
from  Scotland,  leaving  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
command  the  army,  with  full  pow^ers  to  treat 
with  the  regent's  commiffioners,  who  now  fued 
for  peace  ;  but  this  was  only  an  artifice,  to  gain 
time  for  the  arrival  of  fuccours  from  France,  and 
therefore  no  commilli oners  appeared. 

The  political  talents  of  the  protedlor  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  his  ambition,  or  the  high  fla- 
tion  h€  held  ;  and  having  created  a  number  of" 
enemies  among  the  nobility,  and  the  reft  of  the 
late  king's  executors,  whom  he  had  excluded . 
from  the  regency,  by  afTuming  the  fole  power, 
cabals  were  formed  againfl  him  duringhis  abfence 
in  Scotland.  The  intellij^ence  fent  to  him  bv 
his  friends  of  thele  intrigues,  increafed  the  errors 
of  his  conduft  in  that  expedition;  for,  iFiflead  of- 
purfuingthe  advantages  that  his  viftory  had  given. 
him,  by  proceeding  to  Stirling,  where  he  might- 
have  got  poiTefTion  of  the  young  queen,  and  thus 

have 
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have  terminated  the  war,  he  precipitately  liaftened 
to  England,  and  implicitly  left  the  army  imder 
the  command  of  a  nobleman,  who  did  not  wifli 
fuccefs  to  any  enterprife  w^hich  would  increafe  the 
protestor's  power  or  popularity. 

Scmerfet's  enemies  unfortunately  found  a  pro- 
per tool,  to  accomplifh  his  ruin,  in  his  own  fa- 
mily. Sir  I'homas  Seymour,  his  youngell:  bro- 
ther, had  been  left  in  England,  a  man  of  an  envi- 
ous and  haughty  difpofition.  He  thought  it  hard 
that  he  fl lould  only  be  a  privy-counfellor,  when 
the  king  had  made  his  brother  one  of  the  regents. 
Keimiagined,  that,  being  uncle  to  the  king,  he  was 
intitied  to  much  higher  honour  ;  and  though,  at 
his  nephew's  coronation,  he  was  created  lord  Sud- 
ley,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  conftituted  lord 
high  admiral  of  lingland,  he  was  milled  by  the 
flattering  delufions  of  ambition.  ,  Indeed,  the  ad- 
miral, immediately  after  Henry's  death,  difcovered 
his  afpiring  temper,  by  paying  liis  addrelTes  to  the 
princefs  Flizaberh  ;  but,  merting  v/ith  ,a  repuile, 
he  fohcitcd  Catherine'  Parr,  the"  qxieen  dowager, 
and,  having  obtained  her  confent^  married  htt 
piivately,  without  communicating  it  to  the  duke 
his  brother.  But  at  lengthy  finding  means  to  pro- 
cure a  letter  from  the  king,  recommending  him. 
to  the  queen  for  a  hufbaiKi,  as  foon  as  he  got  this- 
letter,  he  declared  his  private  marriage,  without 
giving  himlelf  any  trouble  about*  his  brother. 
Hence  their  quarrel  Ihft  took  rife  :  but  the  pro- 
tedor,  who  was  endowed  with  one  quality  effen- 
tial  to  a  courtier,-  moderation,  did-:h^^  utmoit  to 
prevent  their  quarrel  from  breaking  out,  though  he 
all  along  entertained  fecretfufpicions  of  his  brother. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  proteftor's  fecret 
enemies  fom.ented  tlie  admirals  ambition,  by  the 
praifes  they  beftowed  upon  him,  confirming  him 
in  the  iU  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  the  duke 

his 
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Ills  brother.  He  began  his  cabals,  by  gaining 
over  the  king's  fervants  to  his  interefl:,  that  they 
might  efpoule  his  caufe  with  their  yonng  mafter, 
and  endeavour  to  make  him  continue  his  e;ood 
opinion  or  him.  By  their  afliflance  he  fo  con- 
tived  it,  that  the  king  frequently  came  to  his 
houfe,  to  vifit  the  admiral's  wife.  He  ilriflly  en- 
joined the  king's  fervants,  whom  he  had  corrupted, 
to  let  him  know  when  his  majefty  had  occahon 
for  m.oney,  telling  them,  that  they  need  not  always 
trouble  the  treafury,  for  he  would  be  ready  to 
furnifh  him.  By  fuch  praftices,  lord  Sudley,  wha 
was  as  ambitious,  but  not  fo  honeil  as  his  bro- 
ther, fupplanted  the  proteftor  in  the  king's  efleem  ^ 
and,  to  add  to  the  duke's  misfortune,  a  violent  quar- 
rel happened  between  his  duchefs  and  the  admi- 
ral's lady,  the  latter  expefting  from  her  former 
rank,  and  her  peerage  in  her  own  right,  not  only 
the  precedence,  but  that  the  duchefs  fhould  bear  her 
train,  which  fhe  abfolutely  refufed,  being,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Havwood,  a  w^oman  for  many 
imperfe<3;ions  intolerable,  but  for  pride  mon^ 
flrous. 

The  enemies  of  the  Seymours,  therefore,  de- 
fparing  of  a  total  rupture  between  the  two  bro- 
thers, fo  flronglv  united  by  blood  and  intereft,  by 
any  other  methods  accomplifhed  the  ruin  of  both 
by  praftifing  on  their  wives,  whole  animofity 
overcame  the  ties  of  blood,  and  whole  pride  fuper- 
feded  their  common  intereft. 

The  admiral,  upon  his  brother's  return,  re- 
fufed to  liflen  to  his  private  remonftrances  againft 
his  ambitious  proje£ls,  which  he  alTured  him  could 
only  end  in  his  ruin  ;  but  Sudley,  deaf  to  his  in- 
treaties,  now  adopted  a  meafure  w^hich  obliged 
the  prote<^or  to  treat  him  as  an  open  enemy,  and 
perturbator  of  the  public  tranquiUity.  He  repre- 
l^nted  to  the  young  king,  that  his  pfcdeceiTors^ 

beings 
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being  minors,  had  governors  of  their  royal  perfons 
independent  on,  and  di{lin<5l  from  the  protestors 
of  the  reahn  ;  and  the  eafy,  credulous  prince,  who 
wasgrown  fond  of  Sudley,  from  his  condefcenfioii 
and  indulgence,  being  unable  to  refleft  deeply^ 
from  his  tender  age,  on  a  propofal  highly  agreea- 
ble to  his  own  inclinations,  imprudently  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  a  melfage  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, deliring  them  to  make  the  admiral  the 
governor  of  his  perfon.  This  Sudley  intended 
to  have  carried  himfelf  to  the  houfe,  where  he 
had  a  party,  by  whofe  means  he  was  confident  of 
carrying  his  point.  He  praSlifed  aifo  with  many 
of  the  nobility  to  afTifl:  him  in  it ;  but,  when  his 
defign  took  air,  the  council  fent  a  deputation  to 
him  in  his  brother's  name,  to  reafon  the  cafe  with 
him,  and  to  prevail  with  him  to  proceed  no 
farther.  To  thefe  he  arrogantly  replied,  that, 
if  he  was  crofTed  in  his  attempt,  he  would 
make  this  the  blackefl  parliament  that  ever  w^as  in 
England  :  whereupon  he  was  fent  for  the  next 
day,  by  order  from  the  council,  but  refufed 
to  come.  He  was  then  feverely  threatened,  and 
told,  that  the  king's  writing  was  nothing  in  law  ; 
but  that  he,  who  had  procured  it,  w^as  liable  to  be 
punifhed  for  having  obtained  it ;  and  it  was  re- 
folved  to  divefl  him  of  all  his  offices,  to  fend  hiiu 
to  the  Tower,  and  to  profecute  him  for  attempt  • 
ing  to  diflurb  the  government.  This  menace  ter- 
rified him  ;  for  he  plainly  faw,  that  though  he  had 
the  king  on  his  iide,  a  young  prince,  w'ho  was  but 
juft  entered  into  his  eleventh  year,  would  not 
have  refolution  enough  to  fupport  him.  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  prote6:or  and  the  council.  He 
chofe,  therefore,  to  fubm.it  himfelf,  and  his  bro- 
ther and  he  feemed  perfe6tly  reconciled.  But 
though  he  feemed  to  have  laid  afide  his  ambitious 
proje6ls  for  the  prefent,  he  only  deferred  the  exe- 
cution of  them  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Tiie 
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The  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  Seotland, 
though  confideredas  imperfect  by  profound  poli- 
ticians, gained  the  protestor  frefn  credit  with  the 
people  ;  and  his  popularity  tempted  him  to  negle^ 
cultivating  the  eiteem  of  the  nobility,  whofe  envy 
his  conduft  daily  increafed.  For  availing  him- 
felf  of  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  patent,  he 
adviied  with  fuch  members  of  the  council  only  as 
were  devoted  to  his  intereft,  treating  the  rcfl  as 
^  mere  cyphers.  The  befl:  leafon  that  can  be  aflign- 
ed  forthis  conduct,  is  his  great  zealforthe  Reforma- 
tion. This  made  him  think  it  neceffary  to  rcmeve 
from  the  adminift ration  thofe  who  were  averfe  to 
its  progrefs,  that  he  might  lelTen  their  oppofiticn 
as  much  as  poiTible.  The  cathohc  party,  to 
Hrengthen  their  intereft,  ejigaged  the  prIncefsMary 
and  the  difcontented  lord  to  efpoufe  their  caufe  ; 
and  the  princefs  wrote  to  the  prote6lor,  to  let  him 
know,  that  flie  looked  upon  all  innovations  in  re- 
ligion, till  the  king  came  of  age,  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  refpe^f  due  to  her  father's  m.emory, 
and  equally  fo  with  their  duty  to  their  young 
mafter,  as  they  thereby  difturbed  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  and  engaged  his"  authority  in  fuch  points 
before  he  wa:s  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
concerning  them.  Some  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament  in  the  year  1548,  the  lord  Rich 
was  made  lord  chancellor ;  and  on  the  tlilrd  of 
November,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament, the  proteilor,  by  a  patent  under  the  great 
.feal,  was  warranted  to  fit  in  parliament  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  under  the  cloth  of  flate, 
whether  the  king  was  prefent  or  not,  and  invelled 
with  all  the  honours  and  privileges  that  any  of  thf 
uncles  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  any  protestor, 
had  ever  enjoyed.  The  parliament,  afting-now 
under  the  influence  of  the  protestor,  was  this  year 
very  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  particularly  in 
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pafling   an  a6l  to  abolifli  private  maffes,   and  to 
grant  the  cup  to  the  people  in  the  communion. 

The  reftlefs  difpofitipn  of  the  lord  Admiral 
brdke  forth  again,  this  year,  upon  an  alteration 
which  happened  in  his  family.  In  the  month  of 
September  the  queen  dowager  his  wife  died  in 
child -bed,  but  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon  ; 
for  the  admiral  had  formed  a  deep  deiign  to  be- 
come the  head  of  the  proteftant  party,  by  efpouf- 
ing  the  princefs  Ehzabeth.  The  deceafed  queen 
was  an  amiable  w^oman,  whofe  condud  in  every 
other  refped,  but  her  marriage  with  the  admiral, 
too  foon  after  the  king's  death,  had  been  perfectly 
blamelefs,  but  Ihe  was  a  bigoted  Roman  catho- 
lic, and  Sudley  imagined,  that  this  prejudiced  the 
people  againil  him,  and  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

Soon  after  her  death,  therefore,  he  renewed  his 
addreifes  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  but  without 
fuccefs ;  however,  the  attempt  occafioned  an  a6\: 
for  declaring  the  marriage  of  the  king's  fiflers, 
without  the  confent  of  the  council,  to  be  treafon. 
Finding  himfelf  baffled  in  this  fcheme,  he  formed 
a  defign  to  carry  away  the  king  to  his  houfe  at 
Holt,  to  difpoffefs  the  protedor,  and  to  feize  the 
government  himfelf.  For  this  end,  he  laid  in  ma- 
gazines of  arms,  and  lifted  about  two  thoufand, 
others  fay,  ten  thoufand  men.  in  feveral  different 
places.  He  likewife  entered  into  an  alTociation 
with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  who  envied  his  bro- 
ther's greatnefs,  and  were  not  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
difference  between  them  grown  irreconcileable. 

Moft  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  protector  being 
informed  of  all  his  proceedings,  (hewed  himfelf 
extremely  patient  towards  him,  and  refufed  to 
carry  things  to  extremity,  till  he  faw  plainly,  that- 
'  one  or  other  m.uft  inevitably  be  ruined.  But,  as 
Rapin  juftly  pbferves,  we  cannot  entirely  rely  up- 
on what  hiftorians  fay  of  the  admiral's  private  de- 
signs. 
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ligns,  or  of  the  proteSor's  forbearance  ;  for  as 
fome  make  it  their  buiinefs  to  blacken  the  protec- 
tor's reputation  as  much  as  poffible,  fo  others 
flrive  to  vindicate  all  his  aftions.  It  is,  however, 
out  of  difpute,  that  the  admiral  was  not  fatisfied 
with  his  condition,  and  at  laft,  his  ambition  ap- 
pearing incurable,  he  was  on  the  19th  of  January 
1549  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  day  follow- 
ing, the  feal  of  liis  office  was  fent  for,  and  put 
into  fecretary  Smith's  hands  :  after  which,  many 
things  appeared  againft  him  ;  but  his  fate  was  ful- 
pended  for  the  prefent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Scotland  occa- 
fioned  the  protestor  great  uneafmefs.  He  was  very 
feniible,  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  thing  to  think  of 
getting  the  king's  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land accomplifhed  by  force  of  arms,  for  he  kne\T 
France  was  preparing  to  fend  them  a  very  power- 
ful aid  ;  and  therefore  he  faw  plainly,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  tafk  to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking. 
Befides,  it  was  very  likely  that  this  war  would  oc- 
cafion  a  rupture  with  France,  an  event  that  would 
neceffarily  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation. 
He  would  have  been  very  glad,  if  the  regent  of 
Scotland  would  have  accepted  a  ten  years  truce, 
which  he  propofed  to  him  ;  but,  a  powerful  fuc- 
cour  being  expcu^ed  from  France,  it  was  rejected. 
The  prote£lor  was  therefore  forced,  againfl  his 
will,  to  continue  the  war ;  but,  as  he  did  not 
chufe  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Francis  Talbot,  earl  of 
bhrewfbury,  v/hom  he  appointed  his  lieutenant. 
On  this  occafion  he  plainly  difcovered,  that  he  in- 
tended to  ilretch  the  prerogatives  of  the  prote£tor- 
fhip  as  high  as  they  could  go,  lince  he  obliged  the 
earl  to  hold  his  commiffion  from  him.  However, 
as  the  patent  he  had  obtained  the  13th  of  March 
lafl  year  did  not  fc  clearly  give  him  the  power  of 
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nominating  his  own  lieutenant,  he  ordered  ano- 
ther to  be  prepared,  wherein  his  prerogatives  were 
more  fully  explained  and  enlarged. 

In  this  war,  which  was  now  carried  on  with  but 
indifferent  fuccefs,  the  protector  made  ufe  offome 
German  troops  ;  which  railed  great  murmurings 
againfl  him  ;  for  it  was  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the. 
-►protestor's  aim  was  to  flrengthen  his  perfonal 
authority  by  the  aid  of  thefe  foreigners  ;  and  there- 
fore this  ftep  was  cenfured,  even  by  his  own  party. 

However,  the  duke,  thus  ftrengthened  by  foreign 
forces,  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  miniller,  by 
-whom  they  had  been  brought  into  the  kingdom, 
and  were  to  be  paid,  thought  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  brother  fubmit  quietly  to  his 
authority,  or  to  facrifice  him  to  his  own  fafety. 
He,  therefore,  made  a  final  attempt  to  win  him 
over  to  his  intereil,  which  he  did  by  offering  him 
a  confiderable  eftate,  if  he  would  withdraw  from 
court  and  all  public  bulinefs.  But  the  hatred  the 
adiiiiral  bore  the  protestor  being  infurmountable, 
on  the  22d  of  February  a  full  report  was  made  to 
the  council,  with  an  accufation  conliiling  of 
thirty-three  articles. 

It  feems  highly  probable,  that  lord  Sudleywas 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  lince  he 
anfwered  only  the  three  nrfl  articles,  and  that  with 
much  relu£tance.  The  particulars  of  the  charge 
were  fo  manifeflly  proved,  not  only  by  witneffes, 
but  by  letters  under  his  own  hand,  that  it  did  not 
feem  polTible  to  deny  them.  Yet,  when  he  was 
firfl  fent  to,  and  examined  by  fome  of  the  privy 
counfeilors,  he  refufed  to  make  any  direft  anfwers, 
or  to  fign  the  evafive  replies  he  had  made  ;  there- 
fore it  was  ordered,  that,  on  the  next  day,  all 
the  privy  council,  except  the  arch bifli op  of  Can ^ 
terbury,  and  Sir  John  Baker  fpeaker  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,   who  was  obli^4  to  attend  at  the 
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houfe,  fliould  go  to  the  Tower,  and  examine  him. 
Accordingly,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  the  other 
privy  counfellors,  repaired  to  the  Tower,  and 
read  to  him  the  articles  of  accufation  :  they  then 
earneftly  deiired  him  to  make  plain  anfwers,  to 
CKcufe  himfelf  where  he  could,  and  fubmit  where 
he  could  not,  without  fhewing  any  obllinacy  of 
mind.  To  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  expefted  an 
open  trial,  and  to  have  his  accufers  confronted 
with  him.  The  privy-counfellors  ufed  all  the  ar- 
guments they  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him  to  be 
more  tradable,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  laft,  the 
lord  chancellor  required  him,  on  his  allegiance,  to 
make  his  anfwers.  He  periifted  to  refuie  making 
any  anfwer,  without  having  the  articles  left  with 
him,  that  he  might  consider  of  them  at  leifure  ; 
but  the  counfellors  would  not  confent  to  leave 
them  with  him  on  thofe  terms. 

On  the-  22d  of  February,  1549,  it  was  refolved 
in  council,  that  the  whole  board  fhould,  after 
•dinner,  acquaint  the  king  with  the  flate  of  the 
affair,  and  delire  to  .know  if  it  was  his  pleafure 
that  the  law  fhould  take  place,  and  whether  he 
would  leave  the  determination  of  this  affair  to  the 
parliament,  as  it  had  been  laid  before  them  ;  fo 
cautioufly  did  they  proceed  in  a  cafe  which  con- 
cerned the  life  of  the  king's  uncle.  But  the  youth- 
ful monarch  had  experienced  his  feditious  tem- 
per, and  had  lately  been  much  alienated  from  him. 
When  the  counfellors  waited  on  his  majefly,  the 
lord  chancellor  opened  the  matter  to  him,  declar- 
ing it,  as  his  opinion,  that  it  Ihould  be  left  to 
tlie  parliament.  Then  the  other  counfellors  gave 
their  opinions,  in  which  they  all  agreed  with  the 
lord- chancellor.  The  protedor  fpoke  laft :  he 
protefted,  that  this  evdnt  gave  him  the  greatefb 
concern  ;  that  he  had  done  his  utmoft  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  to  fuch  an  extremity  ^  butj    were 
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h  his  fon  or  brother,  he  muft  prefer  his  majefty's 
fafety  to  them,  for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more 
than  his  blood  ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
againfl  the  requeft,  that  the  other  lords  had  made. 
He  added,  that  if  he  himfeif  were  guilty  of  fuch 
offences,  he  fhould  deferve  death  ;  and  the  rather, 
becaufe  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  mofl  bound  to 
his  majefly,  and  therefore  he  could  not  refufi? 
juflice.  The  king's  anfwer  wa^  afS  follows  • 
*'  We  perceive,  that  there  are  great  things  obje£l:- 
ed  and  laid  to  my  lord  high  admiral,  my  uncle, 
and  they  tend  to  treafon  ;  and,  we  perceive,  that 
you  require  but  juflice  to  be  done ;  we  think  it 
reafonable,  that  you  proceed  according  to  your 
requeft."  Which  words,  (as  it  is  obferved  in  the 
council-book)  coming  fo  faddenly  from  his  grace*s 
mouth,  of  his  own  motion,  as  the  lords  might 
perceive,  they  were  marvelloufly  rejoiced,  and 
gave  the  king  moft  hearty  praife  and  thanks  :  yet 
relblved,  that  fome  of  both  houfes  {hould  be 
fent  to  the  admiral,  before  the  bill  lliould  be  put 
in  againft  him,  to  fee  what  he  could,  or  would 
fay. 

All  this  was  done  in  order  to  "bring  him  to  a 
fubmiffion  :  tlie  lord-chancellor,  the  earls  of 
Shrewfbury,  Warwick,  ajid  Southam.ptan ;  Sir 
John  Baker,  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  and  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  were  fent  to  him.  He  long  continu- 
ed obftinate,  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  give 
an  anfwer  to  the  iirft  three  articles  ;  and  then  he 
flopped  on  a  fudden,  and  bid  them  be  content,  for 
he  would  go  no  farther  ;  and  no  iu treaties  could 
work  on  him,  either  to  anfwer  the  reft,  or  to  let 
his  hand  to  the  anfwer s  he  had  made. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  a  hill  ot  attainder 
was  brought  into  the  houis  of  lords,  and  the  oe^rs 
had  been  fo  accuiiomed  to  agree  to  fuch  bills  in 
king  Henry's   tmie,  that  they   made  no  difficulcv 
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to  pafs  it.  All  the  judges,  and  the  king's  coiiti^- 
cil,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  that  tiie 
articles  amounted  to  treafon.  Then  the  evidence 
was  heard  ;  many  lords  gave  it  lb  fully,  that  all 
the  reft,  with  one  voice,  confented  to  the  bill ; 
only  the  proteftor,  "  for  natural  pity's  fake," 
defired  leave  to  withdraw.  On  the  27th,  the  bill 
was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  with  a  melTage, 
that  if  they  defired  to  proceed  as  the  lords  had  done, 
thofe  lords  that  had  given  their  evidence  in  their 
own  houfe,  Ihould  come  dov/n,  and  declare  it  to 
the  commxons.  But  there  was  much  oppoiition 
made  to  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  They  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming  againft  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  attainders,  and  the  irregular  manner  of 
judging  the  accufed,  without  confronting  them- 
with  the  witneffes,  or  hearing  their  defence.  It 
was  juftly  thought  a  very  unwarrantable  method  of 
proceeding,  that  fome  peers  fliouid  rife  up  in  their 
places,  in  their  own  houfe,  and  relate  fomewhat 
to  the  flander  of  another,  and  tliat  he  fnould  there- 
upon be  attainted.  They  preffed  therefore  that  it 
might  be  done  by  a  trial  ;  and  that  the  admiral 
might  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead 
for  himfelf.  1  hey  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
throvv-n  out  the  bill,  if  the  king  had  not  fent  them 
a  m.eiTage,  that  he  did  not  think  the  admiral's  pre- 
fence  neceflary  ;  and  that  it  was  fufRcient  they 
fhould  examine  the  depofitions,  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 

The  king  having  thus  intimated  his  pleafure, 
the  commons,  in  a  full  houfe  of  four  hundred, 
paifed  the  bill,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  voting  in 
the  negative.  The  royal  affent  was  given  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1549,  and  on  the  loth  of  the  fame 
aionth,  the  council  refolved  to  prefs  the  king,  that 
juftice  might  be  done  on  the  admiral.  It  is  faid, 
In  the  council-bock,  that  lince  the  cafe  was  fo 
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heavy  and  lamentable  to  the  protedor,  though  it 
V/as  alfo  forrowful  to  them  all,  they  refolved  to 
proceed  in  it,  fo  that  neither  the  king,  nor  he 
Ihouid  be  farther  troubled  with  it.  After  dinner, 
they  went  to  the  king,  the  prote6lor  being  with 
them.  The  king  faid^  He  had  well  obferved  their 
proceedings,  and  thanked  theni  for  their  great 
care  of  his  fafety,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed 
in  it,  without  farther  moleiling  him  or  the  pro- 
testor, and  ended,  "  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  do  fo." 
Upon  this,  the  bifhop  of  Ely  had  orders  to  attend 
the  admiral,  to  adminifter  fpiritual  advice,  and  to 
prepare  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  patience  and  re- 
lignation  :  and,  on  the  17th  of  March,  having 
made  report  of  his  attendance  on  the  admiral,  the 
council  figned  a  warrant  for  his  execution,  in  pur- 
iuance  whereof,  the  admiral  was  beheaded  on  the 
20th  of  March,   1549. 

The  prote6lor  upon  this  occasion  incurred  very 
fevere  cenfure3,^f6r  confenting  to  his  death.  It 
was  faid,  if  the  admiral  was  guilty,  it  was  only 
Hgainft  his  brother,  whom  he  would  have  fupplant- 
ed,  and  it  feems  fcarceiy  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that 
this  fame  brother  was  the  admiral's  rival,  and 
brought  him  to  the  fcafFeld.  Rapin  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  v/ho  had  thoughts  then  of  ruin-  ' 
ing  the  proteftor,  feigning  to  be  his  friends,  fpur- 
red  him  on  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother,  and 
were  very  ready  to  ferve  as  his  inftruments.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  cataftrophe  iiicreafed  the  animofxty 
of  the  nobles,  which  was  carried  to  the  hidieil 
pitch,  by  the  protestor's  condu6t  in  countenancing 
the  people  upon  the  following  j-uil;  occafion. 

After  the  Ripprellion  of  the  abbeys,  vaft  num- 
bers of  moiiks  were  difperfed  through  the  king- 
dom, v/ho  were  forced  to  work  for  tneir  bread, 
their  peniions  being  ill  paid,  or  not  fufficicnt  for 
their  fubliilence.  Thus  the  work  being  divided 
H  2,  anions: 
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among  fo  many  hands,  the  profit  became  lefs  than 
before,  befides,  while  the  monafteries  flood,  their 
lands  were  let  out  at  very  eafy  rents   to  farmers, 
who,  to   cultivate  them,  were  obliged  to  employ 
a  vafl  number  of  people.     But  after   their  lands 
were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the   nobility   and 
gentry,  the   rents  were  much  raifed,  whence  it 
came  to  pafs  that  the  farmers,  to  make  them  turn 
to  better  account,  were  forced  to  employ  fewer 
hands,  and  leiTen  the  wages.     On  the  other  fide, 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  finding  that  fince  the 
lafl  peace  with  France,  the  woollen  trade  flourifh- 
ed,  bethought  themftlves  of  breeding  flieep,  be- 
caufe  wool  brought  them  in  more  money  than 
corn.     To  that  end,  they  caufed  their  grounds  to 
be  inclofed.    Hence  arofe  feveral  inconveniencies. 
In  the  firfl  place,  the  price  of  corn  was  raifed  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  ; 
in  the  next  place,  the  landlords  or  their  farmers 
had  occafion  only  for  fev/  perfons  to   look  after 
their  flocks  in  grounds  fo  inclofed.    Thus  many 
were  deprived  of  the  means  of  getting  a  livelihood, 
and  the  profit  of  the   lands,  which  was  before 
(liared  b}^  a  great  many,  was  almoll:  wholly  en- 
grofied  by  the  landlords.     This  occafioned  great 
complaints  and  murmurs    among    the  common 
people,   who  faw  they  were  likely  to  be   reduced 
to  great  mifery  ;  and   feveral   little    books   were 
p-ublifhed,   fetting  forth  the  mifchief  which  mufl 
refult  from  fuch  proceedings.     But  the  nobility 
and  gentry  continued  the  fame  courfe  notwith  • 
Handing,  without  being  at  all  folicitous  about  the 
confequences.  The  protector  openly  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  poor  people,  becaufe  he  was  aware 
of  the  mifchiefs  which  might  arife  from  popular 
difcontent ;  and  appointed  commiflioners  to  ex- 
amhie,   whether  thofe  who  held  the  abbey-lands, 
kept  liofpitality,«and  performed  all  the  conditions 

upon 
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upon  which  thofe  lands  were  fold  them  ;  but  he^ 
met  with  (o  many  obftacles  m  the  execution  of 
this  order,   that  it  produced  no  effedt. 

Thus  the  protestor  continued  to  aggravate  the 
hatred  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry,  who  found  their 
account  in  countenancing  thefs  abufes  :  for,  in  the 
laft  fe.Tion  of  parnament,  the  lords  pailed  a  bill 
for  giving  every  one  leave  to  inclofe  his  grounds 
if  he  pleafed  :  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  com- 
mons, and  yet  the  lords  and  gentlemen  went  on 
inclofmg  their  lands.  This  occafioned  a  general 
difcontent  among  the  people,  who  hadapprehen- 
fions  of  a  formed  deiign  to  ruin  them,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  flate  of  flavery  ;  upon  this  the  eomraon 
people  made  an  infurredion  in  Wiltfliire,  but  Sir 
William  Herbert  difperfed  them,  and  caufedfome 
of  them  to  fee  hanged.  About  the  fame  time 
there  were  limilar  iniurre(^ions  in  SulTex,  Hamp- 
lliire,  Kent,  Glouceflerfhire,  Suffolk,  Warwick, 
ElTex,  Hertfordlhire,  Leiceflerfhire,  Rutland- 
ihire,  and  Worcefterfnire.  The  prote-ilor  per- 
ceiving the  flames  were  kindUng  all  over  the  king- 
dom, fent  to  let  the  people  know,  that  he  was  ready 
to  redrefs  their  grievances.  By  this  meafure  he 
flopped  their  fury ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  promife, 
he  laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  hoping  that 
feme  expedient  might  be  found  to  fatisfy  the 
malcontents.  But  he  met  with  fo  great  an  oppo- 
lition,  that  he  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
have  recourfe  to  his  fole  authority ;  and,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  council^ 
he  iffued  out  a  proclamation  againll:  all  new  in- 
clofures,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  the  peo- 
ple for  what  was  paft.  He  even  went  farther,  for 
he  appointed  commiffioners  with  an  unlimited 
power^  to  hear  and  determine  caufes  about  incio- 
fures,  highways,  and  cottages.  Thefe  commif- 
fioners were  much  complained  of  by  the  nobility 
H  3  and 
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and  gentry.^  who  faid  openly,  that  it  was  an  inva* 
iion  of  their  property  to  fubjea  thtm  to  an  arbi- 
trary power;  they  alfo  v;ent  fo  far  as  to  oppofe 
the  commifficners  when  they  offered  to  execute 
their  cornmifFion  ;  therefore  the  prote£lor  was  not 
able  to  redrefs  this  grievance  fo  fully  as'he  defired  ; 
and  the  people  finding  the  court  did  not  perform 
what  was  promifed,  rofe  again  in  feveral  places, 
particularly  in  OxfordiTiirerDevonfhire,  Norfolk, 
and  Yorkfhire.  Thofe  in  Oxfordlhu^e  were  im- 
inediately  difperfed  by  the  lord  Grey.  The  infur- 
xection  in  Devonfhire  was  more  conliderable  and 
dangerous ;  the  county  abounding  with  people, 
who  had  only  complied  outwardly  with  the  alter- 
ations made  in  religion,  the  priefls  and  monks 
ran  in  among  them,  and  ufed  their  ntmofl  efforts 
to  foment  the  rebellion.  They  rofe  on  the  loth  of 
June,  and  in  afliort  time  grew  to  be  ten  thoufand 
Urong.  At  firfl  the  proteftor  neglefted  this  af-  ' 
fair,  hoping  this  infurreftion  might  be  quelled  as 
eafily  as  the  others  had  been.  At  laff,  perceiving 
they  were  bent  to  periift  in  their  rebellion,  he 
fent  the  lord  Ruffel  with  a  fmall  force  to  flop  their 
proceedings.  The  rebellion  was  foon  quelled, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  the  proteftor 
difcovered  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduft,  that 
he  did  not  defire  to  come  to  extremities  with  the 
rebels,  being  either  perfuaded  that  the  people  had 
reafon  to  complain,  or,  delirous  to  gain  their  fa- 
vour as  a  fliield  againft  the  nobility,  who  hated 
him.  Infomnch,  that  after  all  the  commotions 
were  over,  he  moved  in  the  council  that  a  general 
pardon  might  be  proclaimed,  in  order  to  reftore 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  but  this  motion  met 
with  great  oppofition  ;  many  of  the  council  were 
for  taking  this  occalion  to  curb  the  infolence  of 
the  people.  But  the  protestor  being  of  another 
mind,  gave  out,  by  his  fole  authority,  a  general 
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pardon  of  all  that  bad  been  done  before  the  2ift 
of  Augiifl,  and  excepted  out  of  it  only  a  few 
rebel  prifoners.  Pie  had  power  to  a£l  in  this  man- 
ner by  virtue  of  his  patent,  but  it  increafed  the 
hatred  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  great  part  of  the 
council,  who  were  highly  mortified  to  fee  that 
they  \vere  confalted  only  for  form -fake,  and  that 
their  opinions  were  of  no  manner  of  weight.  But 
by  this  prudent  and  moderate  exertion  of  an  illegal 
prerogative,  it  is  certain,  that  the  protedor  put  an 
end  to  a  moft  alarming  rebellion,  which  wore  the 
afpetl  of  being  converted  to  a  civil  war  ;  for  both 
fides  had  powerful  paitiians,  and  the  people  v/ere 
violently  exafperated  againfl:  the  land  -  holders- 
The  infurre6lion  in  Norfolk  was  the  m. oft  for- 
midable, but  as  it  was  quelled  by  the  addrefs  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  aftervv^ards  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, more  ample  mention  will  be  made  of  it 
in  the  life  of  that  minifter,  the  protedlor's  fubtle 
enemy;  and  fuccelTor. 

The  war  with  Scotland  had  been  produ£live 
of  another  with  Henry  il.  of  France,  who  af- 
cended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  upon  the  death 
of  Francis  I.  in  1547.  A  rupture  with  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  was  likewife  to  be  apprehended, 
on  account  of  the  afiiilance  given  by  the  Englilh, 
miniilry  to  the  German  Proteftants.  his  di icon- 
tented  fubjefts.  This  iituation  of  foreign  affairs 
was  too  embarrafling  for  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
protestor.  Dreading  the  machinations  of  a 
powerful  faftion  now  formed  againfl  him  at  home,, 
with  whom  the  Romifn  party  were  fecretly  allied, 
he  was  afraid  to  hazard  the  conduit  of  three  wars, 
■under  fuch  diftreffing  circumftances  ;  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  lilten  to  the  overtures  of  France, 
that  court  offering  peace,  and  its  afiiftance  to  the 
German  Proteftauts,  if  England  would  reftore 
Boulogne. 

H  4  While 
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While  this  peace  was  privately  negociating,  the 
eari  of  Warwick,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
the  difgraced  chancellor,  who  had  recovered  his 
Xeat  in  the  privy  council,  afTociated  themfelves 
with  about  eighteen  lords  of  the  council,  who 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  court,  and  openly  oppofe 
the  protestor. 

Among  many  other  frefh  caufes  of  jealoufy, 
envy,  and  hatred  againft  the  duke,  none  had  any 
€iFe<fl  with  the  public  at  large,  except  the  fuperb 
palace  that  he  was  building  in  the  Strand  (Somer- 
fet-houfe)  and  as  this  impolitic  undertaking 
greatly  leflened  his  popularity,  we  fhall  borrow 
from  Sir  John  Hayward's  life  of  Edward  VI.  his 
curious  relation  of  this  interefting  tranfaftion. 

**  Many  well-difpofed  mindt  conceived  a  hard 
opinion  of  him,  for  that  a  church  by  Strand^ 
bridge^  and  two  bifhops  houfes  were  pulled  down, 
to  make  a  feat  for  his  new  building  :  in  digging 
the  foundations  whereof,  the  bones  of  many  who 
had  been  buried  there,  were  call  up,  and  carried 
into  the  fields  ;  and  becaufe  the  Clones  of  thofe 
houfes,  and  of  the  church,  did  nothing  fuffice  for 
his  work,  the  fleeple  and  moft  part  of  the  church 
of  5/.  John  of  "Js'iifalem^  near  Smithfield,  (moil 
beautifully  ere£led  and  adorned  not  long  before, 
by  Docray,  prior  of  that  church)  was  mined  and 
overthrown  with  powder,  and  the  flones  applied 
to  this  fpacious  building.  And  becaufe  the  work 
could  not  be  therewith  finifhed,  the  cloiller  of 
Paul's  on  the  north-fide  of  the  church,  in  a  place 
called  P^r^^w  church-yard  ;  ^nd  the  dance  ofdeathy 
very  curioufly  wrought  about  the  cloiiler,  and  a 
ehapel  thatftoodin  the  midft  of  the  church-yard  j 
alfo  thecharnel-houfe  that  ftood  on  the  fouth-fide, 
with  the  chapel,  tombs,  and  monuments  therein, 
were  beaten  down,  tlie  bones  of  the  dead  carried 
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into  Finfbury  Fields^  and  the  flones  converted  tp 
his  building." — p.  204  h  205,  edit.  i6'36. 

It  was  alio  alleged  by  the  lords,  that  many  biih  ops, 
and  prebends  had  rellgned  many  manors  to  hira 
to  obtain  his  favour  ;  though  this  was  not  done 
without  leave  obtained  from  the  king  :  for,  in  a 
grant  of  forae  lands  made  to  him  by  the  king,  on 
tiie  nth  of  July,  in  the  fccond  year  of  his  reign, 
it  was  obferved  that  thefe  lands  were  giv^n  him 
as  a  reward  of  his  fervices  in  Scotland,  for  which 
he  was  offered  greater  rewards  :  but,  that  refufing 
to  accept  of  fuch  grants  as  might  too  much  im- 
poverifh  the  crown,  he  had  taken  a  licence  from 
the  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  alienating  fome 
of  the  Jands  of  that  brihoprirc  to  him.  He  is, 
in  that  patent,  called  by  the  grace  of  God,  duke 
of  Somerfet  ;  which  expreffion,  by  the  grace  of 
Gcd,  had  not  been  ufed  for  fome  years  paft,  but 
in  fpeaking  of  fovereign  princes.  It  was  alfo  re- 
ported, that  many  of  the  chantry  lands  had  been 
Ibid  to  his  friends  at  eafy  rates  ;  for  which  they 
concluded  he  had  great  prefents.  An  uncommon 
profperity  had  alfo  raifed  him  too  high  ;  fo  that  he 
did  not  behave  to  the  nobility  wdth  that  condefcen- 
lion  which  might  have  been  expefted  from  him. 

All  thefe  things  concurred  to  raife  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  had  very  few  friends  ;  for  none 
adhered  firmly  to  him  but  Paget,  fecretary  Smith, 
and  archbi(hop  Cranmer,  who  was  never  known 
to  forCake  his  friend.  All  thofe  that  favoured  the 
«ld  fuperftition  were  his  enemies ;  and,  feeing  the 
earl  of  Southampton  at  the,  head  of  the  party  a- 
gainft  him,  they  all  immediately  joined  with  him, 
Goodrich,  bifhop  of  Ely,  tho'  he>  was  for  the  Re- 
formation,  likewife  joinijd  them.  He  had  attended 
the  admiral  in  his  preparation  for  death,  from 
whom  he  had  received  very  ill  impreffions  of  the 
BfOtedor.  Even  his  enemies  were  fenfable.  and 
Hi:  he 
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he  was  fenfible  himfelf,  that  the  continuance  of 
war  would  inevitably  ruin  him,  and  that  a  peace 
might  confirm  him  in  his  power. 

This  coniideration  made  the  Proteflor  refolve 
to  propofe  to  the  council  the  reflitution  of  Bou- 
logne to  France  :  but  though  he  backed  this  mo- 
tion with  all  the  reafons  he  thought  moil  plaufible, 
it  was  received  by  the  council  with  figns  of  indig- 
nation, and  coniidered  as  downright  cowardice. 
It  was  too  nice  an  affair  for  the  protestor  to  think 
of  doing  it  by  his  own  authority  ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  plainly  perceived  the  oppcfite  fa£lioii 
would  carry  it,  he  was  willing  his  propofai  fliould 
be  debated  in  form. 

The  refiilt  of  their  confultation  was,  that  Bou- 
logne fnould  not  be  reftored,  but  that  they  fliould 
endeavour  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
for  the  fecurity  of  that  place.  Paget  w^as  appointed' 
for  the  embalTy,  becaufe,  being  devoted  to  the 
protect  or.,  the  ill  fnccefs  which  was  expefled  to 
attend  ti:is  negotiation  v/as  deiigned  to  be  thrown 
tipon  him,  in  order  to  afperfe  the  prote£tor  him- 
felf. 

This  mortifying  repulfe  at  the  council-board, 
was  followed  by  an  open  declaration  from  the  af- 
fociated  lords,  who  ufu-^liy  met  at  Ely-houfe,  iha'c 
they  coniidered  themfelves  as  the  king's  council, 
and  were  determined  to  take  vigorous  mxCafares 
for  the  fa^-ecy  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm,  both 
of  which  were  endangered  by  the  ufurped,  unli- 
mited power  of  th.:  duke  of  Somerfet ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  Oftcber,  1549,  the  Jord  St.  John,  pre- 
fident  of  the  council,  tlie  earls  of  Southampton, 
Warwick,  and  Arundel;  Sir  Edward  North,  Sir- 
Richard  Scurhwel,  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  Sir 
Edward  V/rtion,  and  Dr.  Wottoil,  fat  accord- 
ingly as  the  king's  council. 

The 
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The  proteftor  alarmed,  fent  His  fecretary  Petre 
to  them,  to  knovy  the  caufe  of  their  affembhes,  but 
inftead  of  returning,  he  remained  with  the  aflb^ 
ciated  lords,  embracing  their  party.  On  the  8th  of" 
the  fame  month,  they  went  into  the  city,  in  a  body 
well  armed,  and  attended  with  a  train  of  fervants 
in  new  liveries,  to  Guildliail,  where  finding  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  council  af-' 
fembled,  notice  having  been  previoufly  fent  to  them 
for  that  purpofe,  the  lord  chancellor  Rich,  who 
with  fome  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate  had  joined 
the  affociation,  declared  to  the  citizens,  that  the 
objeiSls  they  had  in  view  were,  to  fecure  the  per- ■ 
fonal  fafety  of  the  king,  to  redrefs  the  grievances 
of  the  nation,  and  to  recover  its  weight  and  in- 
fluence at  foreign  courts,  by  removing  the  duhe 
of  Somerfet  from  the  king's  perfon  and  councils, 
whofe  mal-adminiftralion  had  been  the  caufe  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  realm, 
both  in  its  foreign  and  domeflic  concerns  for  fome 
ti>me  pad.  Upon  this  declaration,  the  city  ex- 
preiTed  an  entire  approbation  of  the  meafures  taken 
by  the  lords  ;  but  when  a  requifition  was  made, 
that  the  city  Ihould  fupply  them  with  2000  men 
to  enable  them  to  oppofe  the  nieafurcs  of  the  pro* 
teftor,  who  had  removed  the  king  from  Hamp- 
ton-court to  Windfor,  and  had  armed  all  his  de- 
pendants;  one  George  Sadlowe,  a  common-coun- 
cil-man,  oppofed  the  motion,  though  fupported  by 
the  recorder  ;  and  after  jufrly  obferving,  that  the 
mayor  had  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  com- 
manding the  aid  of  1000  men  to  puoteft  his  per- 
fon againft  the  deiigns  of  the  lords,  he  advifed  his 
fellov^  citizens  to  obferve  a  ftrift  neutraliry,  by  not 
granting  any  armed  force  to  either  partv. 

But  the  duke  of  Somerfet,   flruck  with  a  panic, 

on  being  informed  that  the  lords  were  in  polTeffion 

of  the    Tower,  and  that  the  city  had  exprelTed   a 
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general  approbation  of  the  confederacy  againft 
him,  refolved  to  fubmit  to  his  fate,  without  giv- 
ing the  new  council  any  farther  trouble. 

Hereupon,  there  was  fent  to  London  a  warrant 
binder  the  king's  hand,  for  any  two  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  that  were  there,  to  come  to  Windfor 
with  twenty  fervants^  each,  who  had  the  king's 
faith  for  their  fafety  in  coming  and  going  :  at  the 
fame  time  Cranmer,  Paget  and  Smith,  wrote  tc^ 
them,  to  end  the  matter  peaceably,  and  not  follow 
cruel  council,  nor  fufFer  themfeh^es  to  be  mifled 
by  thofe  who  meant  otherwife  than  they  profelTed,. 
of  which  they  knew  more  than  they  would  then 
niv-ntion.  This  feemed  to  be  levelled  at  the  earl 
of  Southampton.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1549,. 
the  council  at  London  was  increafed  by  the  ac- 
celTion  of  lord  RufTel,  lord  Wentworth,  fir  An- 
thony Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  and  fir  John 
Baker,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  For 
thofe  who  had  been  for  a  while  attached  to  the 
protedor,  feeing  he  was  refolved  to  fubmit,  came 
and  united  themfelves  to  the  prevailing  party  ;  fo 
that  they  were  in  all  two  and  twenty  :  and  the  pro- 
tcftor  was  fo  weak,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  couched  in  fuch  humiliating  terms^ 
©f  complaint,  expoftnlation  and  intreaty,  that  his 
enemies  plainly  perceived  they  had  gained  their 
point,  and  they  refolved  to  fhew  him  no  mercy  : 
for  they  inftantly  publillied  a  proclamation,  iigned 
by  feventeen  perfons,  either  for  nobility,  or  au- 
thority of  office  well  regarded,  "  afcribing  all  the 
national  difgraces  abroad,  and  the  inteftine  divi- 
iions  at  home,  to  the  evil  government  of  the  duke, 
and  protefting  that  his  adminiftration  threatened 
woffe  dangers.  They  delired,  and  in  the  king's^ 
riame,  charged  all  his  fubjefts  not  to  obey  any 
precepts,  lifcences,  or  proclamations,  whereunto 
ti?e  prote£lor's  hand  (kould  befet,  albeit  he  lliould 
5;  abuf» 
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abufe  the  king's  hand  and  Teal  unto  them,  but  to 
quit  themfelves,  upon  fuch  proclamation,  a5 
Ihould  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  council." 
Hayward^   p.  229. 

Of  all  the  privy-counfellors,  only  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  and  Paget  flaid  with  the  king, 
who  feeing  the  impoffibility  of  withflanding  the 
oppofite  party,  had  advifed  the  king  and  the  duke 
to  give  the  council  the  fatisfa£lion  they  required. 
The  king  confenting  to  it,  the  counfellors  at  Lon- 
don  had  notice  of  it  by  an  exprefs.  As  they  had 
forefeen  that  the  duke  would  be  obliged  to  yield, 
they  fent  deputies  to  Windfor  with  a  charge,  to 
fee  that  he  did  not  withdraw,  and  that  fome  of 
his  confidents  lliould  be  put  under  an  arreft.  On 
the  1 2th  of  October,  the  chief  privy-counfellors^ 
enemies  of  the  duke,  waited  on  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived them  gracioufly,  and  affured  them,  that  he 
took  all  they  had  done  in  good  part.  Next  day 
they  fat  in  council,  the  king  being  prefent  ;  when 
Somerfet  was  formally  deprived  of  the  protedlor- 
Ihip,  and  all  other  public  offices,  and  was  ordered 
into  confinement  in  Beauchamp  tower,  within 
Windfor  cafde.  Then  the  lords  appointed  feven 
€f  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  four  knights,  to 
attend  the  king's  perfon  by  rotation  ;  and  having, 
brought  his  majefty  to  Ha4Tipton- court,  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  was  foon  after  efcorted  to  London, 
riding  through  that  city  between  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Huntingdon,  who  delivered  him> 
to  the  fherifFs,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  the 
Tower,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  to  them,  from  the 
king  and  his  new  council. 

A  rumour  having  been  propagated  about  this 
time,  that  the  confederate  lords  had  defigns  upon 
the  king's  life,  and  meant  to  change  the  form  of 
government  to  an  ariftocracy,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient th^t  their  beloved  prince  Ihould  appear  to  the 

people. 
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people  in  public.  Accordingly  he  rode  from 
Hampton-court  to  his  palace  in  Southwark  (then 
called  Snftblk  place)  where  he  dined  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  he  rode  in  great  ilate,  attended  by  the 
princippJ  lords  of  the  confederacy,  through  the 
city  to  Weftminfter ;  whereat  the  people  were  lb 
exceedingly  rejoiced,  as  the  king  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  all  perfons,  however  differing  in  reli^ 
gion,  that  they  rent  the  air  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  feemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  their 
favourite,   the  late  protestor. 

On  the  fecond  of  January,  1,550,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  carried  into  the  houfe  of  lords  againfr 
the  duke,  with  a  confeffion  figned  by  his  own 
hand.  But  as  fome  of  the  lords  iufpefted  that  this 
confeffion  had  been  extorted  from  him,  and  urged, 
that  it  was  an  ill  precedent  to  pafs  afts  upon  fuch 
papers,  without  examining  the  party,  whether  he 
had  fubfcribed  them  free  and  uiicompeiled  5  the 
houfe  fent  four  temporal  lords,  and  four  biihops, 
to  examine  him  concerning  it.  The  next  day,  the 
biihop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  made  the  re- 
port, that  he  thanked  them  for  that  kind  melTage  ; 
but,  that  he  had  freely  fubfcribed  the  confeffion 
which  lay  before  them  :  that  he  had  made  it  on 
his  knees  before  the  king  and  council,  and  had 
figned  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  December.  He  pro-- 
telied  that  .his  offences  had  flowed  from  raflinefs 
and  indifcretion  rather  than  mahce,  and  that  he 
had  no  treafonable  delign  againlf  the  king  or  his 
realms.  Whcx^eupon,  he  was  fined  by  ad  of  par- 
liament in  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land, 
with  the  forfeiture  to  the  ,king  of  all  his  goods, 
and  the  lofs  of  all  his  places.  But  he  was  fet 
at  hberty^on  the  fixth  of  February,  giving  a 
bond  of  tea  thoufand  pounds  for  his  good  beha- 
viour, with  a  reil:ri61ion,  that  he  ihould  llay  a& 
the  king's  houfe  at  Sheen,  cr  his   own  of  Lion,. 

and 
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and  lliould  not  go  four  miles  from  them,  nor 
come  to  the  king  or  council,  unlefs  fent  for.  On 
the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month,  he  received  his  par- 
don, and,  after  that,  behaved  with  fo  much  hu^ 
mihty,  -that  he  was,  on  tlie  loth  of  April  follow- 
ing, reftored  to  favour  by  the  king,  and  fvvorn  of 
the  priv3^-council  ;  and  the  florin  palTed  over  more 
gently  than  he  expefted.  He  forfeited,  however, 
in  a  great  nieafure,  the  efceem  he  had  acquired 
among  the  people,  who,  not  diving  into  the  rea- 
foos  of  hisconducl,  could  not  help  thinking  him 
guilty,  ilnce  he  had  confefled  ail :  but  the  king, 
w^ho  had  a  quick  judgement,  faw  through  the  de- 
figns  of  his  enemies  ;  but  though  he  privately 
efteemcd  him,  his  own  authority  was  not  fufp-cient 
to  fcreen  him  from  their  determined  vengeance. 

But  the  aiFedion  the  king  fcill  bare  to  his  uncle, 
being  obferved  by  the  crafty  earl  of  Warwick,  he 
made  a  fembiance  of  being  reconciled  to  the  duke 
ofSomerfet,  and  the  more  effectually  to  deceive" 
the  public,  his  elded  fon,  the  lord  vifcount  Lifle, 
vvas'mairied  to  lady  Ann  Seymour,  daughter  to 
the  duke,  on  June  17,  1550;  the  king  being 
prefent  at  thefofemnity,  and  exprefhng  the  higheft 
fatisfa^Lion  at  this  alliance. 

The  Popiin  party  formed  great  expeftatlons 
from  the  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  but  it 
v/as  foon  found  that  his  faccefibr  in  power,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  had  no  particular  attachment  to 
any  religion,  yet  was  moft  inclined  to'  the  Re- 
formation, becaufe  he  faw  the  king  was  zealous  in 
promoting  it.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  Roman 
catholic  intereft,  by  which  he  had  been  fiipponed  ; 
and  this  giv  e  the  duke  of  Somerfet  and  his  friends 
a  fair  proi'^ed  of  undermining  him  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  from  the  time  Warwick  became  prime 
niinifter,  Somerfet  was  confcantly  forming  pri- 
vate fchemes  to  recover  his  loil  dignity,  and  that 

his 
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his  antagoniil,  wifhing  for  a  favourable  oppof-i 
tunity  to  facrifice  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  employed 
fpies  to  watch  all  his  motions  :  and  as  the  conteft 
was  very  unequal  between  them,  Warwick  having 
all  the  qualities  of  a  deep  politician,  and  Somer- 
fet,  a  free,  open,  unguarded,  communicative  dif- 
pofition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  fo  foon  be- 
trayed by  his  perfidious  confidents,  who  were  fe- 
eretly  bribed  by  Warwick. 

By  one  of  thefe,  his  ruin  was  accomplifhed- 
For  Warwick  having   by  degrees  alienated  the 
young  king's  affedion  from  his  uncle,  and  gained- 
an  afcendancy  over  him   by  his  ikilfui   manage- 
ment of  public  afi'airs,  began  to  throw   off  the 
mafk,  and  to  treat  the  duke  with  contempt  and 
ill  ulage,  that  he  might  thereby  excite  him  to  fome 
a£l  of  defperation,  which  might  juflify  putting 
him  to  death.     The  unguarded   Somerfet    upon 
this,  broke  out  into  threatening  expreffions,  and 
it  is  faid,  had  thoughts  of  afiaffinating  the  new 
rninifter,  now  duke  of  Northumberland.     The 
chief  informer  againft  Somerfet  was   Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  who  accufed  him  firft  privately  to  the 
king,  and  afterwards  to  the  cou^ncil,  of  having 
formed  a  defign   to  raife  an  infurre£lion  in  the 
North  ;     to  attack   the  gem  d^armes,    the  king's 
guard,  on  a  mufter-day ;  to   fecure  the  Tower ;, 
and  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  London  :  to  this  was^ 
added,  a  plot  to  murder  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  this  laft  charge  was   fup- 
ported  likewife  by  the  evidence  of  one  Crane  and 
his  wife,  confidential   dependants  on  the  duchefs 
of  Somerfet,    and  Crane   in   particular  dcpofed, 
tiiat  the  plot  was  to  be  carried  into  execution,  at 
a  banquet  to  be  given  by  lord  Paget  to  the  de- 
voted lords.    Upon  thefe  fufpicions  of  treafon  and 
felony,  the  king  too  readily  confented,  that  his 

uncle. 
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uncle  fhould  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  and  very  foon 
ufter,  a  circumftance  which  ought  to  have  been 
conftrued  in  his  favour,  was  made  ufe  of  to  con- 
firm the  accufations  againft  him. 

Somerfet,  yielding  too  much  to  the  fear  of  a 
fudden  attempt  upon  his  own  hfe,  had  been  per- 
luaded  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail  next  his  fhirt,  and 
going  thus  drefled  to  the  council-board  on  the 
i6th  of  06tober,  1551,  his  bofom,  by  inatten- 
tion, being  open,  the  armour  was  difcovered, 
upon  which  he  was  forthwith  apprehended  as  in- 
tending the  death  of  fome  counfellor,  and  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  in  particular,  taxed  him 
fo  vehemently,  that  he  was  ordered  to  the  Tower, 
and  attachments  were  ilTued  againfl  all  his  pre- 
tended alTociates.  In  confequence  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, fome  of  the  accufed  fled  upon  the  firft 
fumm.ons,  particularly  Sir  Thomas  Vane,  who 
was  taken  in  a  ftable  at  Lambeth,  hid  under  the 
ilrav/,  and  this  fooliili  condud  feemed  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  plot.  The  next  day  the  duchefs 
of  Somerfet,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Crane  and  hi* 
wife,  and  the  chief  waiting-woman  belonging  to 
the  duchefs  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  at 
which  the  people  exceedingly  rejoiced,  believing 
if  there  was  any  real  mifchief  on  foot,  the  duchefs 
mufl  have  been  the  chief  contriver  and  inftru- 
ment  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Holdcroft,  Sir  Miles 
Partridge,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  John,  and  Da- 
vid Seymour,  Wingfield,  Bannifler  and  Vaughan 
were  likewife  committed  to  different  prifons  ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Pakner,  Sir  Ralph  Arundel,  Ham- 
mond Nudigate,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vane,  (who 
turned  evidence)  were  treated  with  great  tender- 
nels,  and  held  in  cuftody  in  apartments  at  court, 
to  be  produced  as  the  principal  accufers. 

Upon  the  farther  examination  of  Crane,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  lord  Paget,  and  two  of  the  earl 
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of  Ariinders  fervarits  were  alio  taken  into  cufloclrt 
and  ill  order  to  prejudice  the  public  againil  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  the  lord  chancellor  made  ai>. 
elaborate  fpeech  in  the  ilar-chamber,  on  the  accu- 
iations  againft  the  duke,  giving  his  opinion  in. 
public,  agaii.il  every  rule  of  equity,  previous  to 
^the  trial,  that  they  v/ere  true;  and  the  foreiga 
miniilers  were  inltru'fled  to  write  to  their  refpec- 
tive  courts,  that  he  was  guilty,  as  imphcitly  as  if 
he  had  already  been  convifted. 

Upon  thefe  extravagant  accufations,  mo-fl  hifio- 
rians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  this  event. 
Dr.  Burnet  is  the  only  one,  whom  we  can  depend, 
upon  with  regai'd  to  the  evidence  againit  the  duke  : 
according  to  him,  it  appeared,  that  he,  had  made 
a  party  to  get  himfelf  declared  protedlor  in  the 
next  parhament ;  which  the  earl  of  Rutland  did 
pofitively  affirm,  and  the  duke's  anfwer  ferved 
only  to  coniirm  it  to  be  true.  But  though  this 
might  well  inflame  his  enemies,  yet  it  was  no 
crime.  As  to  the  means  which  the  duke  of  So- 
.merfet  intended  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to  at- 
tain his  end5,  it  is  highly  probable  he  had  devifed 
feveral,  but  had  yet  iixed  upon  none,  except  that,, 
perhaps,  offe-curing  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land's perfon. 

On  the  firft  of  December  the  duke  was  brought 
to  his  trial  ;  the  niarquis  of  Winchefler  was  lord 
high  fleward,  the  peers  who  fat  in  judgement  be- 
ing twenty-feven  in  number.  The  crimes  with- 
i^'hich  he  was  charged,  were  caft  into  five  feveml 
indidments,  as  it  appears  from  the  king's  jour- 
nal ;  but  whether  indidments  or  articles  is  not 
clear.  That  he.  had  defigned  to  have  feized  on 
the  king's  perfon,  and  fo  to  have  governed  all  his 
affairs. ;  that  he  intended  to  have  attacked  the  gens- 
d^armes  on  a  mufter  day  ;  that  he,  with  one  hun- 
dred others,  intended  to  kill  the  eari  of  War- 
wick, 
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wick,  then  duke  cf  Kortliumberland  ;  and  that 
he  had  deiigned  to  raiie  an  infurreftion  in  the 
North,  aiid  in, the  cltv  of  London. 

It  was  obje^led  on  the  trial,  that  three  peers, 
North-dmberiand,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke, 
againft  the  iirll  of  whom  it  was  pretended  in  the 
indictment,  that  he  had  confpived,  faould  lit  as 
his  judges  :  for  though,  by  the  law,  no  peer  can 
be  challenged  in  a  trial,  yet  it  was  ever  held,  that 
a  man  cannot  be  judge  in  his  own  cauie,  but  the 
objection  was  over-ruleds  and.  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, the  lord-chancelicr,  though  then  a 
peer,  was  left  out  of  the  number  ;  but  it  feems 
probable,  that  tlie  reconciliation  between  hTm  and 
tlie  duke  of  Somerfet  was  than  fufpecled,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  excluded  from  the  number  of  his^ 
judges. 

The  duke  of  Som.erfet,  though  Httle  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not  defire  counfeito 
plead  or  ailifl  him  in  point  of  law,  but  only  an- 
iwered  himfelf  to  matters  of  fa6i:.  rje  began- his; 
defence,  by  reqaefting,  that  no  advantage  might 
be  taken  againft  him,  for  any  idle  word,  or  paf- 
fioriate  exprellion,  that  might  at  any  time  have 
efcaped  him.  He  protefted,  he  never  intended  to 
have  raifed  the  northern  parts  ;  but  had  only, 
upon  fome  reports,  fent  to  Sir  William  Herbert, 
to  intreat  him  to  be  his  friend  :  that  he  had  never 
formed  a  refolution  to  kill  the  duke  of  Northum-- 
berland,  or  any  other  perfon,  but  had  only  talked 
of  it,  withoutany  intention  of  doing  it :  that,  for 
the  defign  of  deftroying  the  guards,  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  think,  that  he,  with  a  fmali  troop,  could 
deftroy  fo  ftrong  a  body  of  men,  conlifting  of  nine 
hundred  ;  in  which,  though  he  had  fucceeded,  it 
could  have  fignified  nothing :  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  have  raifed  any  difturbances  in  London, 
but  had  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  in  which 

he 
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he  was  in  perfe£l  fecurity  :  that  his  having  men 
about  him  in  Greenwich  was  with  no  ill  defign, 
lince  he  did  no  mifchief  with  them,  even  when  it 
was  in  his  own  power  ;  but,  upon  his  attach- 
ment, furrendered,  without  making  any  relifl- 
ance.  He  likewife  objected  many  things  againft 
the  witneijes,  and  defired  they  might  be  brought 
face  to  face.  He  fpoke  much  againft  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  the  chief  witnefs,  m  particular.  But  the 
"witnelles  w^ere  not  brought,  only  their  exami- 
nations were  read.  Upon  this,  the  king's  coun- 
fel  pleaded  againft  him,  that  to  levy  war  was  cer- 
tainly treafon  :  that,  to  aftemble  men,  with  an 
intention  to  kil  privy-counfellors,  was  alfo  trea- 
fon :  that  to  have  nien  about  him  to  relift  the  at- 
tachment, was  felony ;  and,  to  aflault  the  lords, 
or  contrive  their  deaths,  was  felony. 

When  the  peers  withdrew,  it  feems,  the  proofe 
about  his  deftgn  of  railing  the  north,  or  the  city, 
or  of  killing  the  guards,  did  not  fatisfy  them. 
For  ail  thefe  had  been,  without  all  queftion,  trea- 
fonable  ;  but  they  held  to  the  point  of  confpiring' 
to  kill  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  was  of  opinion,  that  no  contention  among 
private  fubjefbs,  fhould  be  on  any  account  fcrewed 
up,  to  be  high  treafon.  The  duke  of  Northum- 
berland faid,  he  would  never  confent  that  any 
praftice  againft  him  ihould  be  reputed  treafon. 
After  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  they  all  ac- 
quitted him  of  treafon  ;  but  the  greater  number 
found  him  guilty  of  felony  ;  in  which  fentence 
they  proceeded  upon  a  ftatute  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  which  declared  it  felony  for  inferior 
perfons  to  intend  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  privy- 
counfellor,  but  lords  were  therein  expreffedly  ex- 
cepted ;  and  therefore,  as  Hay  ward  obferves,  So- 
merfet,  being  both  a  peer  and  privy- counfellor, 
the  ftatute  could  not  affed  him. 

The 
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The  duke  behaved,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  trial,  with  great  temper  and  patience  :  when 
fentence  was  given,  he  thanked  the  lords  for  their 
attention,  and  afked  pardon  of  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  for  his  ill  inten- 
tions againll  them  ;  and  made  fuit  for  his  life,  ia 
pity  to  his  wife,  children,  and  fervants,  and  in 
regard  of  payment  of  his  debts. 

He  was  then  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  be- 
caufe  he  was  acquitted  of  treafon,  the  axe  was  not 
openly  carried,  whereupon  the  people,  fuppoling 
that  he  was  altogether  acquitted,  fhouted  half  a 
dozen  times  fo  loud,  that  they  were  heard  beyond 
Charing-Crofs.      Haywayd,  p.  330. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  duke  relied  on  a 
pardon,  having  before  experienced  the  king's  cle- 
mency ;  but  his  popularity  ferved  only  to  increafc 
the  f^ars  of  the  court,  and  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  prepollefs  the  king  againft  him;  fo  that 
young  Edward,  who  abhorred  the  crirnes  he  be- 
lieved him  guilty  of,  was  very  far  from  any 
thoughts  of  granting  him  a  pardon  ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  efFeftually,  the  king  was  told,  that 
the  duke  had  confefled  in  the  Tower,  that  he  had 
bired  one  Bartuile  to  kill  fome  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  which  Bartuile  was  faid  to  have  acknow- 
ledged. 

At  the  fame  time  the  courtiers  artfully  **  en- 
tertained the  king  with  ftately  mafks,  tiks,  bar- 
riers, and  much  other  variety  of  mirth,"  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts  from  his  condemned  uncle  ; 
and  the  duke's  relations  and  friends  were  pre- 
vented from  approaching  the  royal  prefence.  And 
at  length  he  confented  to  his  death  ;  whereupon 
an  order  was  fent  for  beheading  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet  on  the  22d  of  January,  1552,  on  which 
day  he  was  brought  :o  the  place  of  execution  on 
Tower-hill.  His  whole  deportment  was  very  com- 

pofed, 
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pofed,  and  no  way  changed  from  what  it  had  or- 
dinarily been.  He  lirft  kneeled  down,  and  prayed, 
and  then  fpake  to  the  people  in  thefe  words  : 
*'  Dearly  beloved  friends,  1  am  brought  here  to 
fufrer  death,  albeit  that  I  never  offended  againll 
the  king,  neither  by  word  or  deed  ;  and  have  al- 
ways been  as  faithful  and  true  to  this  realm,  as 
any  man  hath  been.  But,  for  fo  much  as  1  am 
by  law  condemned  to  die,  I  do  acknov^rledge  my- 
felf,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  fubjecl  thereto  : 
wherefore,  to  teflify  my  obedience,  W'hich  I  owe 
unto  the  laws,  I  am  come  hither  to  fuffer  death, 
\^hereunto  I  willingly  offer  my  felf,  with  moil 
hearty  thanks  to  God,  that  hath  given  me  this 
time  of  repentance,  w-ho  might,  through  fudden 
death,  have  taken  away  my  life,  that  neither  I 
fhould  have  acknowledged  him,  nor  myfelf. 
Moreover,  there  is  yet  fomewhat  that  i  mull:  put 
vou  in  mind  of,  as'touchino;  Chrillian  relisiion, 
which,  fo  long  as  I  was  in  authority,  I  always 
diligently  fet  forth,  and  furthered  to  my  pov/er  ; 
neither  repent  I  of  my  doings,  but  rejoice  therein, 
lince  that  now^  the  ftate  of  Chriftian  religion 
Cometh  moll  near  unto  the  form  and  order  of  the 
primitive  church,  which  thing  I  ellecm  as  a  great 
benefit  given  of  God,  both  to  you  and  mc  ; 
moll  heartily  exhorting  you  all,  that  this,  which 
is  purely  fet  forth  to  you,  you  will,  with  like 
thankfulnefs,  accept  and  embrace,  and  fet  out  the 
fame  in  your  living  ;  which  thing,  if  you  do  not, 
without  doubt,  greater  mifchief  and  calamity  will 
follow." 

When  he  had  gone  fo  far,  certain  perfons  of  a 
hamlet  near,  who  had  been  warned  by  the  lieu- 
tenant to  attend  that  morning  at  feven  of  the 
clock,  coming  after  their  hour,  through  the  Po- 
ilern,  and  perceiving  the  prifoner  to  be  mounted 
upon  the  fcaffold,  began  to  run  and  to  call  their 

fellows 
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fellows  to  come  away  :  the  fuddennefs  of  their 
coming,  the  haile  they  made,  the  weapons  they 
carried  ;  but  efpecially  the  words  come  aivay,  moved 
many  of  the  nearefl  to  the  fcaffold,  to  furmife 
that  a  power  was  come  to  refcue  the  duke,  where- 
upon many  cried  with  a  high  voice,  away,  away^ 
1'he  cry  of  thefe,  and  the  coming  on  of  the 
-others,  caft  amazement  upon  all,  fo  much  the 
more  terrible,  as  no  man  knew  what  he  feared, 
or  wherefore,  every  man  conceiving  that  which 
his  aftoniihed  fancy  did  caft  in  his  mind  ;  fome 
imagined  that  it  thundered  ;  others,  that  it  was 
an  earthquake  ;  others,  that  the  powder  in  the 
armory  had  taken  fire;  others,  that  troops  of 
thorfemen  approached  ;  in  which  medley  of  con- 
ceits, they  bore  dov/n  one  another,  and  joftled 
many  into  the  Tower  ditch  ;  and  long  it  was 
before  the  vain  tumult  could  be  appeafed  5  and 
Avhen  it  w^as,  another  fucceeded  ;  for  Sir  Anthony 
Brov/n  came  riding  towards  the  fcaffoid,  and  they 
all  hoped  he  had  brought  a  pardon  ;  upon  which 
there  was  a  general  fhouting,  *'  Pardon,  pardon  ; 
God  fave  the  king  ;"  many  throwing  up  their 
caps  ;  by  which  the  duke  might  well  perceive  how 
<3ear  he  was  to  the  people.  But,  as  foon  as  thefe 
diforders  were  over,  he  made  a  lign  to  them  with 
his  hand  to  compofe  themielves,  and  then  went 
on  in  his  fpeech  thus  : 

'*  Dearly  beloved  friends,  there  is  nofuch  mat- 
ter here  in  hand,  as  you  vainly  hope  or  believe. 
It  feemeth  thus  good  unto  Almighty  God,  w^hofe 
ordinance  it  is  meet  and  necefTary  that  we  ail  be 
obedient  to.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  all  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  be  contented  with  my  death,  w^hich 
1  am  moft  willing  to  fufFer  :  and  let  us  now^  join 
in  prayer  t*  the  Lord,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
king's  majefty,  unto  w^hom,  hitherto,  1  have  al- 
ways fhewed  myfelf  a  moft  faithful  and  firm  fub- 
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jeft.  I  have  always  been  moil  diligent  about  his 
usajefty,  in  his  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  no  lefs  diligent  in  feeking  the  common  com- 
modity of  the  whole  realm  ;"  (upon  this  the 
people  cried  out,  it  was  moll  true)  *'  unto  whofe 
majefty  I  wi(h  continual  health,  with  all  felicity, 
and  all  profperous  fuccefs.  Moreover,  I  do  whh 
unto  all  his  counfellors,  the  grace  and  favour  of 
God,  whereby  they  may  rule,  in  all  things  up- 
rightly with  juflice  i  unto  whom  I  exhort  you. all, 
in  the  Lord,  to  Ihew  yourlelves  obedient,  as  it 
is  your  bounden  duty,  under  the  pain  of  con- 
demnation;  and  alfo  moft  profitable  for  the  pre- 
feivation  and  fafeguard  of  the  king's  majefty. 
Moreover,  for  as  much  as  heretofore  I  have  had 
affairs  with  divers  men,  and  hard  it  is  to  pleafe 
every  man  ;  therefore,  if  there  have  been  any  that 
have  been  offended  or  injured  by  me,  I  moft 
humbly  require  and  alk  him  forgivenefs  ;  ^  but 
more  efpecially,  I  alk  forgivenefs  of  Almighty 
God,  whom,  throughout  all  my  life,  I  have  moft 
gricvoufly  offended  ;  and  all  other,  whatibever 
they  be,  that  have  offended  me,  I  do,  with  my 
whole  heart,  forgive  them." 

Then  he  defired  them  to  be  quiet,  left  their 
tumults  might  trouble  him,  and  faid,  '*  Albeit 
the  fpirit  be  v,nlling  and  leady,  the  flefh  is  frail 
and  wavering  ;  and,  through  your  quietnefs,  I 
Ihallbe  much  more  quiet.  Moreover,  I  defirc 
you  all  to  bear  me  witnefs,  that  I  die  here  in 
the  faith  of  Jefus  Chrift,  defiring  you  to  help 
me  with  your  prayers,  that  I  may  perfevere  con- 
ftant  in  the  fame  to  my  hfe's  end.'* 

Then  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  with  him  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  put  a  paper  into  his  hand,  which  was  a 
prayer  he  had  prepared  for  him.  He  read  it  on 
his  knees,  then  he  took  leave  of  all  about  him, 
^d  undreffcd  himfelf  to  be  fitted  for  the  .axe.     1  n 
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all  which  there  appeared  no  change  in  him, 
only  his  face  was  a  little  ruddier-  than  ordinary. 
He  continued  calling,  *'  Lord  Jefus  fave  me,'^ 
till  the  executioner  fevered  his  head  from  his 
body. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  poiTefTed  of  great 
virtues  ;  he  was  eminent  for  piety  ;  humble,  and 
affable  in  his  greatnefs  ;  lincere  and  candid  in  all 
his  tranfa6lions.  He  was  a  better  general  than. 
a  ftatefman  ;  yet  had  been  often  fuccefsful  in  hig 
undertakings  ;  was  always  careful  of  the  poor  and 
the  opprelTed  ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as  many  vir- 
tues, and  as  few  faults,  as  moil  great  men,  who 
have  been  as  unexpededly  advanced  to  the  higlied 
pinnacle  of  power. 

The  people  were  much  affefled  at  this  execu- 
tion ;  many  dipped  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood  to 
preferve  it  in  remembrance  of  him;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  never  forgave  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, though  they  fiifled  their  refentment 
at  the  time.  Of  this  we  fhall  be  convinced  in  the 
fdbfequent  pages. 

*:.^*  /^uihorlurs.  Baker's  Chronicle.  Sir  John: 
Hayward's  Life  of  Edward  VI.  Biog.  Britaa., 
Burnet's  Hrilory  of  the  Reformation,  ^c. 
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The  LIFE  of 

JOHN      DUDLEY, 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

(A.  D.  1502,  to  1553.) 

JOHN  DUDLEY  was  the  fon  oF  the  in- 
famous rdmnnd  Dudley,  Efq.  aa  able,  but 
corrupt  lawyer,  who  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  1504,  and  a  privy  counfelior,  at 
which  period  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  was  in- 
fatiable,  and  this  venal  lawyer,  in  conjun(5lion  with 
Sir  Richard  Empfon,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's- 
bench,  inftead  of  difcountenancing  the  meaneft  of 
all  palTions  that  can  be  harboured  in  a  royal  breaft, 
invented  various  illegal  methods  of  extorting 
money  from  the  people,  to  fill  the  king's  coffers, 
tliemfelves  receiving  poundage  for  the  fums  thus 
bafeiy  acquired.  Upon  the  acceffioii  of  Henry 
VIIL  the  people  prefented  petitions,  and  cried 
aloLid  to  the  king,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
for  juftice  againft  thefe  public  robbers,  and  their 
inferior  agents,  and  the  latter  being  apprehended 
"Mid  fet  in  the  pillory,  were  floned  to  death  by  the 
enraged  populace,  nor  would  they  reil  fatisfied 
till  Empfori  and  Dudley  were  indifted,  convifted 
of  high  treafon,  and  beheaded,  in  1510.  The 
deiai;"v)f  thejr  cruelties,  extortions,  and  oppreffions, 

the 
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the  reader  will  find  at  large  in  Lord  Bacon's  hif- 
tory  of  Henry  VII. 

Young  Dudley  was  born  in  1502,  and  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  it  being  reprcfented 
to  the  king,  that  he  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient and  honourable  family,  who,  his  father 
excepted,  had  done  honourable  fervice  to  the  flatc, 
he  was  reftored  in  blood,  but  no  ilatute  is  to  be 
found  for  reverfing  the  attainder  of  his  father,  as 
reco-rded  by  mofl  hiHorians,  nor  could  he  inherit 
his  father's  opulent  fortune,  his  perfonal  eftate 
having  been  confifcated  to  the  king's  ufe,  who 
never  made  any  rellitution  of  money,  not  even  of 
the  fums  extorted  by  his  father,  and  as  to  the 
real  eftates,  they  were  beftow^ed  on  his  favourites. 
But,  about  the  year  1523,  having  received  an  edu- 
cation fuitabie  to  bis  rank,  he  was  introduced  to 
court  by  his  mother,  now  married  again,  by  the 
kind's  confent,  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  who  in  her 
right,  (Oie  being  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  John 
Grey,  VifcountL^Ifle)  was  created  VifcountL'Ifle. 

Dudley's  advantageous  perfonal  figure  and  great 
accomplishments  foon  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  cf  his  fovereign,  who  nominated  him  to  at- 
tend the  king's  favourite,  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to  France,  v/here  his 
gallant  behaviour  not  only  intitled  him  to  tlve 
favour  of  his  noble  general,  but  procured  him  like- 
wife  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that,  upon  his  return,  he  was  very  well 
received  at  court,  having  many  relations  who  had 
great  influence  there  ;  but,  it  feems,  he  rehed 
chiefly  on  his  own  abilities,  and  very  wifely  afr- 
tached  himfelfto  the  king's  firft  minilier,  cardinal 
Woifey,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
to  France,  in  152 7  ;  and  loon  after  he  was  made 
mailer  of  the  armory  in  the  Tower.  His  hope^s 
of  preferment  at  court,  however,  did  not  hindei 
1  2  him 
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him  from  attending  to  his  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  was  very  affiduous  in  improving  his 
interefl  with  the  gentry,  and,  in  1536,  was  nomi- 
nated 'iheriff  of  Staffordfhire  ;  where  he  hved  hof- 
pitably,  and  made  himfelf  popular  among  his 
neighbours. 

During  Wolfey's  adminiflration  Sir  John  Dud- 
ley alliduoufly  paid  his  court  to  him  ;   but  as  foon 
as  he  found  Cromwell  was  gaining  the  afcendant, 
his  political  genius  direfted  him  to  attach  himfelf 
to  the  new  favourite,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  Princefs  Anne  of  Cleves, 
on  her  arrival  in  England.     On  the  flrft  of  May, 
1539,  he  was   the  nril  of  the  challengers  in  the 
triumphant  tournament  held  at  V/eflminfter,   in 
which  he  appeared  with  great  magnificence.   This 
tournament  had  been  proclaimed  ii:  France,  Flan- 
deri,    Scotland,    and   Spain,  for  all  ftrangers   to 
try  their  prowefs  againft  the  Engiidi  challengers, 
who  were  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Poynings,  Sir  George  Garew,  knights; 
Anthony    Kingfton,     and    Richard   Cromwell, 
efq\:lres.     I'hefs  challengers  came   into  the  lifts 
richly  dreued,  preceded  by  a  band  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  cloathed  in  white,  velvet.     The  firll 
day  there  were  forty-iix  defendants,  amongft  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Surrey,   Lord  V/illiam  Howard, 
Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Cromwell,  fon  to  the 
prime   minifter,    then   earl    of  ElTex.      Sir  John 
Dudley,  by  fome  mifchance  of  his  horfe,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  overthrown  by  one  Mr.  Breme;. 
however  he  mounted  again,   and  performed  very 
gsHlantly.     After  this  was  over,   the  challengers 
rode  in  itate  to  Durham-houfe,  where  they  entcr- 
rained  the  king,  tlie  new  queen,  and  the  court.    ; 
On  the  fecond  day,   Anthony  Kingfton  and  Rich*-- 
lud  Cromwell  were  made  knights.    On  the  third,: 
^he  challengers  fought  on  horfeback  with  fvvords, 

againft 
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againft  twenty-nine  defendants  ;  fir  John  Dudlev 
and  the  earl  of  Surrey  running  firll  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. On  the  fifth  day  of  May  they  fought  011 
foot  at  the  barriers  againfl  thirty  defendants.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  military  diverlions,  the  chal- 
lengers, at  a  vaO:  expence,  entertained  both  houies 
of  parliament,  the  lord  mr.yor,  aldermen,  and  their 
wives,  and  ail  the  perfons  of  diitin£tion  then  in 
town  ;  as  a  reward  for  which,  the  king  gave  to 
each  of  them  a  houfe  and  an  hundred  marks  a 
year  for  ever,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  knights 
ofPvhodes  which  had  been  given  to  his  majeily 
by  the  parliament  then  fitting. 

The  fall  of  tiie  earl  of  Edex  did  not  in  the 
leaft  affect  the  fortune  of  Sir  John  Dudley  :  who 
was  fo  complete  a  courtier,  that  while  he  flattered 
the  miniHers,  he  took  care  to  pay  the  highefl:  de- 
ference to  the  will  of  his  fovereign,  and  thus  pre- 
ferved  his  credit  at  court,  amidft  all  the  changes  of 
men  and  meafures. 

In  1542,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother's  fecond 
hufband,  he  was  created  Vifconnt  L'lfie  ;  and  at 
the  next  feflival  of  St.  George,  he  v/as  alfo  ele£led 
knight  of  the  garter.  But  this  was  foon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  ftronger  token  of  efleem  and 
confidence ;  for  the  king,  coniider ing  his  prudence, 
his  courage,  and  his  activity,  as  vrell  as  the  oc- 
cafion  he  had,  and  was  likely  to  have,  for  a  man 
of  fuch  confequence  in  that  office,  conftituted  him 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,  for  life. 

In  1543,  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
fail,  with  which  he  invaded  Scotland,  and  in  con- 
jun£lion  with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  command- 
er in  chief,  took  Edinburgh,  being  the  iirft  man 
who  entered  the  gates.  He  next  embarked  for 
France,  and  on  the  28th  of  J  uly,  of  the  fame  year, 
appeared  before  Boulogne,  then  befieged  by  king 
i^enry  Vlll.in  perfon,  and,  by  his  great  diligence 
I  3  and 
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and  courage,  facilitated  very  much  the  taking  of 
the  place,  of  which  the  king  made  him  governor, 
with  the  title  of  his  heutenant-general. 

Soon  after  the  king  had  embarked  for  England, 
the  dauphin  advanced  with  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
and  attempted  to  recover  Boulogne  by  furprife  ; 
but  the  lord  admiral  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  repulfed  the  French,  who  loft  800  of  their 
befc  troops  in  the  attack  They  did  not,  however, 
raife  the  liege  till  the  month  of  Fehrnarv,  1544* 
when  the  lord  admiral,  with  a  fmall  body  of 
horfe  and  foot,  made  a  fuccefsful  fally,  took 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  obliged  tlie  French 
forces,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  to 
make  a  final  and  precipitate  retreat. 

Francis  I.  being  greatly  exafperated  at  die  lofs 
©f  Boulogne,  contraded  with  the  ItaUan  ftates. 
for  a  number  of  veflels,  and  having  formed  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  fail,  belides  gallics,  he  gave  in- 
ilrudions  to  Annebault,  high  admiral  of  1  rance^ 
not  only  to  recover  Boulogne,  but  to  invade  the 
Englifh  coafts.  But  lord  L'lfle,  upon  his  firft 
appearance  before  St.  Helens,  attacked  him,  with 
only  fixtv  fail,  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  P'rench  had 
particular  orders  to  take  the  admiral,  on  which  ac- 
count, no  lefs  than  eighteen  of  their  fnips  attacked 
the  admiral's,  who  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  whole  fleet 
loon  followed.  In  a  fhort  time  after  this,  the 
Englilh  fleet  being  reinforced,  and  having  taken 
fome  troops  on  board,  a  general  engagement  en- 
fued,  which  lafted  two  hours,  when  night  feparat- 
ing  the  two  fleets,  the  French  took  (lielter  in 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  thus  ended  their  expedition. 
But  th,e  Englifh  admiral  made  a  defcent  on  the 
coafl:  of  France,  burnt  the  tt-wn  and  abbey  ot 
Treport  in  Normandy,  with  thirty  fail  of  ilups  in 

tlie 
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the  harbour,  and  then  returned  to  England,  with 
the  lofs  of  only  fourteen  men. 

A  treaty  of  peace  having  been  conckided  with 
France  in  1546,  the  lord  admiral  w^as  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflioners,  to  take  the  oath  of 
Francis  I.  for  the  dtie  obfervance  of  the  treaty. 
Tonftal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Wotton,  dean  of 
Canterbury,  were  joined  with  him  in  this  embaffy ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  put  into  a  commif- 
fion,  granted  to  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
for  fettling  the  accounts  of  the  army.  This  was 
the  lafl:  public  fervice  he  performed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI  i I.  who,  for  his  eminent  fervices,  be- 
llowed on  himfome  coniiderable  grants  of  churchy- 
lands,  and  at  his  death  not  only  made  him  one  of 
his  fixteen  executors,  who  were  to  be  joint  regents 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  but  added  to  this  howour,  a  legacy  of  live 
hundred  pounds  ;  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days. 

The  reader  will  reajember,  by  what  means- 
Somerfet  acquired  the  fole  regencyof  the  kingdom, 
and  he  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  enmity  which 
lord  L'ifie  bore  to  the  proteftor,  when  he  is  in- 
formed, that  the  important  and  moll  honourab'e 
office  of  high  admiral  was  taken  from  him  (though- 
in  the  language  of  courts,  he  is  laid  to  have  re~ 
iigned  it)  and  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
prote£lor's  brother.  To  compenfate  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  this  impolitic  and  iinjuil  ftep,  lord 
L'Ifle  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and  madd 
great  chamberlain  of  England,  on  the  fame  day 
that  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  was  conilitnted  high- 
admiral,  being  the  17th  of  February,  1547.  ^nd 
not  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  late  royal 
mafter,  fo  precipitately  did  Somerfet  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  ruin  :  for  the  difcontent  of  the- 
earl  of  V\^arwick  was  apparent  at  this  time  j  and 
1  4 .  in; 
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n  the  farther  view  of  repairing  the  injury,  he  had 
confiderable  grants  from  the  crown,  particularly 
Warwick  caflle  and  manor  :  but  thefe  emolu- 
ments could  not  bribe  his  boundlefs  ambition. 

Nor  did  he  long  v^?ait  for  an  opportunity  to 
convince  the  nation,  that  his  military  talents,  as 
well  as  his  politieal  abilities,  were  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  proteftor.  In  the  Hfe  of  Somerfet,  we  have 
related  the  caufe  and  iifue  of  the  expedition  to 
Scotland  ;  and  it  muil:  here  be  confelTed,  that  the 
<^arl  of  Warwick,  if  he  had  been  iirft,  inftead  of 
fecond  in  command,  would  have  pulhed  the 
war  to  a  glorious  conclulion.  As  it  was,  his 
conduft  was  univerfally  commended,  and  all  the 
blame  fell  upon  Somerfet. 

When  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  London 
from  Scotland,  he  found  the  nobility,  and  perfons 
of  rank  about  the  court,  divided  into  tv/o  fa£lions, 
occafioned  by  the  quarrels  between  the  proteftor 
and  his  brother  ;  and  with  true  Machiavelian  po« 
3icy>  he  widened  the  breach  between  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  formed  a  third  party,  v;rho 
were  to  aiTiil  him  in  accomplilhing  the  ruin  of 
both.  With  this  view  finding  that  Sudley  had 
Tslhly  proceeded  to  overt  a£ls  of  treafon,  he 
warmly  urged  the  neceility  of  his  being  attainted 
in  parliament,  'dnd  after  conviction,  lie  continually 
preffed  his  brother  to  confent  to  his  execution. 
No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  Somerfet's  defi- 
ciency in  politics,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
than  his  taking  the  advice  of  io  intereiled  a  peifon 
as  Warwick,  who  had  never  loft  fight  of  the  of- 
fice of  high  admiral,  in  which  lie  waj  re-inilated, 
not  long  after  the  execution  of  the  adm.iral,  when 
he  had  accompliihed  the.  prote£lor's  iirft  difgrace. 
The  infurreftions  which  happened  throughout 
England,    in  the  year  1549,  on  account  of  ths 
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incloiures,  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  life  of 
the  protedor,  and  an  account  given  of  their  fup- 
preflion,  except  that  of  Norfolk,  which  was  re- 
lerved  for  this  place,  becaufe  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  ordered  to  march  againft  the  Norfolk  rebels, 
and  the  event  of  this  expedition  not  only  added  tc» 
his  military  reputation,  but  fnews  how  high  he 
flood  in  the  efteem  of  the  people  at  that  time. 
The  number  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  16000 
men,  againft  whom  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  fent, 
after  their  redu£lion  had  been  in  vain  attempted 
by  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  lord  Shef- 
field, (the  latter  of  whom  was  flain  by  them,)  ta 
quell  this  formidable  infurredlion,  Vv'itli  6000 
foot,  and  1500  hoife. 

It  was  not  till  after  a  general  battle,  that  War- 
wick got  pofle^lion   of  Norwich.     Their  leader, 
Kobcrt  Ket,  a  tanner,  having  taught   the  rebels 
fome  difcipline,  they  drew  up  in  excellent  order, 
and  fought  with  great  bravery  ;   and  though  they 
had  upwards  of  20cc  killed  in   the  aftion,   they 
refoiutely  intrenched  themfelves,  and  prepared  for 
a  fecond.     The  early  with  great  humanity,  un- 
willing to  (bed  their  blood,  fent  a  herald  to  offer 
them  a   pardon,  if  they   w^ouid  deliver  up  their 
leaders  ;  but  this  they  refufed,  telling  the  herald, 
that  they  expe6fed   to  die,  but  that  they   rather 
chofc  to  fall  in  the  field  than  to  be  deluded  by  de- 
ceitful promi-fes  to  furreiider,  and  then  ,be  put  to 
death  like  dogs.  Warwick,  upon  receiving  this  an-' 
fwer,  prepared  for  the  onfet ;  but  recoUeSing  that 
they  feemed  to  miftruft  the  herald,  he  fent  to  know 
if  they  would  accept  the  pardon,  in  cafe  he  came 
to  them  in  perfon,  and  affured  them  of  it.     To 
which  they  anfwered,  "  That  he  was  a  noblemaTi 
of  fuch  honour  and  generolity,  that,  if  they  might 
have  this   aflurance   from   his   own  mouth,   they 
were  willing  tq  fubniit."    The  earl  accordingly 
I  S  went 
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went  in  amongft  them  ;  upon  which  they  threw 
down  their  arms.  Ket  was  taken  the  next  day, 
and  was  hanged  iome  time  after  at  Norwich  caille ; 
and  !:ine  of  his  prin-cipal  followers  were  likewife 
hanged  on  the  boughs  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation, 
as  they  had  fly  led  it. 

Fluflied  with  fuccefs,  Warwick  now  began  his 
alTociation,  with  the  confederated  lords,  who 
finding  him  an  enterpriling  man,  a  great  general, 
an  expert  politician,  and  in  favour  with  the  people, 
and  knowing  his  fecret  hatred  to  the  protestor, 
they  refolved  to  make  him  their  chief  inilrument 
in  reducing  the  duke's  power;  but  they  did  not 
conceive  at  this  time,  that  Warwick,  meant  to 
compafs  his  death. 

The  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  from  this- 
period,  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,. 
haye  been  fo  amply  fet  forth  in  the  memoirs  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman,  that  we  Ihall  touch 
but  flightly  on  the  mofl  important  national  tranf- 
aflions  at  this  time. 

The  peace  with  France,  which  had  been  re- 
jelled,  when  the  prote6l:or  propofed  it,  was  con^ 
eluded,  in  April  1550,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions. Boulogne  \vas  to  be  reftored  to  France,. 
but  the  French  king  Henry  11.  ftipulated  to  pay 
the-  king  of  England,  in  coniideration  thereof, 
and  of  the  tribute  in  arrear  from  France,  thefum, 
of  400,^000  crowns  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  this 
treaty  fhould  not  prejudice  the  claim, of  England, 
either  to  France,  or  Scotland.. 

Soon,after  this  peace,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick. 
f^nt  an  ambaffadcr,  to  offer  his  fervice  to  the  king 
©f  England  in  his  w ars,  \vith  10,000  men,  and  to. 
felieit  theprincefs  Mary,  the  king's  eldeft  filler,  in 
marriage.  Anfwerwas  made,  that  the  king's  wars 
were  at, an  end  ;.  and  as  to  the  propofed  marriage, 
^at  the  king,  was  in  treaty  with  .Portugal  on  that 

fub- 
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fiibje<St  ;  but  if  that  treaty  came  to  no  effe6l,  the 
duke  fhould  be  favourably  heard. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  emperor  feemed  de- 
iirous  of  breaking  with  England  ;  for  his  am- 
ballador  boldly  demanded  of  the  king  that  the 
princefs  Mary  Ihould  be  allowed  the  free  exercii'e 
ofthcmafs,  claiming  in  this  cafe,  the  authority 
of  an  uncle  ;  but  that  of  her  brother  and  fovereign 
being  fuperior,  Edward  refufed  to  comply,  and 
Jiot  only  affifledthe  German  Proteftants  again  with, 
money,  but  becaufe  the  emperor  publilhed  fome 
fevere  edi(Sls  againil  them,  the  Enghfli  merchajits 
were  injoined  to  trade,  as  little  as  pofiible,  to 
Flanders. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was  likewife  ooncluded; 
with  Sweden,  highly  advantageous  to  England;, 
for  it  brought  buUion  into  the  kingdom  for  our 
native  commodities.  A  confiderable  coinage  like— 
wife  took  place  at  the  Mint,  but  part  of  this  coin- 
age was  debafed. 

About  the  beginning,  of  the  year  1551,  intel-- 
iigence  was  received,  that  the  emperor  intended^ 
to  fend  a  fleet  to  tranfport  the  princefs  Mary>  to* 
Antwerp,    and   a   rebellion  in  Eflex  feeming_  to* 
favour  this  defign,  fhe   was   brought  from   that 
county,  where  fhe  relided,  to  London,  and  en* 
deavours  were  ufed  by  the  king  and  the  councili 
to  bring  her  over,  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  but  ins 
vain.     The  emperor  now  fent  an  angry  mefTage,, 
threatening  war,  if  fhe  was  not  allov/ed.  the  free- 
exercife  of  her  religion  ;  whereupon  the  council* 
determined  to  fend  Dr.  Wotton,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, to  his  Imperial  Majelly,  who  brought  the- 
matter  to  a  fpeedy.  conclufion,.  by  declaring  that 
the  fame  favour  that  the  king's  fubjedts  had  with 
refpeft  to  their  religion,  (being  Profeeftants)  in  the.^ 
emperor's  dominions,  the  fame  Ihould  the  empe— 
16  ior's 

6> 
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Tor's  fubje£ls,  (being  Roman  Catholics)  enjoy  in 
England  ;  but  as  for  the  king's  own  fubje6ls,  of 
whom  Mary  was  one,  he  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere, or  to  direft  the  king  his  mafter  in  the  ma- 
nas;ement  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  realm.  This 
declaration  put  an  end  to  the  emperor's  threats. 
And  it  m-uil  be  confeffed  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's enemies,  that  the  vigour  which  now  ani- 
mated the  king's  councils  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  having  the  lead 
in  adminiflration.  The  king  therefore  finding 
he  pofielTed  the  qualifications  of  an  able  flatefman, 
and  feeing  him,  to  all  appearance,  reconciled  to 
his  uncle,  appointed  him,  in  April,  lord  fteward 
of  his  houfehold,  and  earl-marfhal  of  England  ; 
a  (hort  time  after,  he  was  made  lord-warden  of 
the  northern  marches,  and,  in  06lober,  he  was 
created  duke  of  Northumberland. 

By  this  time,  he  had  made  alliances  with  fomc 
of  the  befl  families  in  England,  and  advanced  his 
children  and  friends  at  court :  in  particular,  Sir 
Kobert  Dudley,  one  of  his  younger  fons,  (after- 
wards earl  of  Leiceiier)  a  man  *'  who  for  lull 
and  cruelty,"  fays  Hayward,  *'  was  the  monfter 
of  the  court,  was  made  one  of  the  fix  ordinary 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  in  Auguft,  and 
after  his  coming  into  place  fo  near  him,  all  au- 
thors agree,  the  king  enjoyed  his  health  but  a  little 
while." 

That  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  not  qualified  to 
be  prime  minifler,  is  generally  allowed  ;  but  the 
fecluding  him  from  every  refponfible  ofSce  was  the 
utmoil  punifhmentforhis  paft  errors,  aimed  at  by 
the  other  counfellors.  However,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  had  an  ambitious  project  in 
agitation,  which  made  him  cread  the  integrity, 
and  remaining  influence  of  his  fovereign't  uncle. 

But, 
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But,  after  his  death,  having  gained  an  entire  afcen- 
dancy  over  the  king,  (more  latterly,  through  fear 
of  his  power.,  than  inclination)  his  dangerous  plot 
began  to  grow  ripe  for  execution ;  and  it  was 
haftened  by  the  following  circumflance. 

The  pious,  amiable  young  monarch,  notwith- 
{landing  every  art  was  made  ufe  of  to  divert  him, 
grew  melancholy  and  penfive.  He  v/as  often  found 
in  tears,  and  upon  the  flighteft  mention  of  his  late 
nncle,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  referring  to 
paft  a6ts  of  the  council,  he  would  figh,  fays  Hay- 
ward,  and  lament  his  own  unfortunate  ntuation, 
in  thefe  pathetic  terms  :  *'  How  unfortunate  have 
1  been  to  thofe  of  my  blood  !  my  mother  I  flew  at 
my  birth,  and  fincc  have  made  away  two  of  her 
brothers,  and  haply  to  fervc  thepurpofes  of  others 
againfl  myfelf.  The  prote^lor  had  done  nothing 
that  deferved  death,  or  if  he  had,  it  was  very 
little,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  wife  than 
himfelf !  where  then  was  the  good  nature  of  a 
nephew  ?  wh^re  the  clemency  of  a  prince  ?  alas  1 
how  have  I  been  abufed  ?  how  little  was  I  mailer 
of  my  own  judgement,  that  both  his  death,  and 
the  blame  thereof,   muft  be  charged  upon  me  !'* 

Some  Vv^riters  have  alTerted,  that  the  decline  of 
Edward's  health,  which  commenced  about  this 
time,  was  owing  to  natural  caufes,  and  that  nei- 
their  Northumberland,  nor  his  agents,  had  any 
hand  in  haftening  his  death  ;  and  they  aflign  it, 
as  a  reafon,  that  the  duke  had  no  caufe  to  fufpe£t 
the  decline  of  his  power,  while  the  king  lived. 
But  if  we  confidcr  that  this  nobleman  had  ad- 
vanced himfelf  by  political  fraud  and  crueky,  it 
feems  highly  probable,  that  he  hourly  dreaded  his 
fall,  as  the  king's  judgment  ripened  with  his 
years,  and  knew,  that  no  other  means  could  pre- 
vent the  final  difcovery  of  his  vile  intrigues, 
founded  on  his  ambition. 

Ths 
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The  king,  therefore,  difcovering  inward  remorfc 
for  the  violent  meafures  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitated  through  youthful  inexperience  ;  Nor- 
thumberland, who  had  now  the  fole  diredion  of 
public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  and 
whofe  family  and  friends  were  placed  about  the 
throne,  as  a  preliminary  ftep  to  his  grand  plan  for 
fccuring  permanent  power  to  himfelf,  by  railing 
his  family  to  the  throne,  haftily  concluded  a  marri- 
age between  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  eldeil:  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his  fourth  fon,  lord 
Guildford  Dudley ;  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  May,  1553  ;  and  it  deferves  notice, 
that  the  king's  illnefs  had  increafed,  with  danger- 
ous fymptcms,   from  the  month  of  January. 

In  the  parliament  held  a  little  before  the  king's 
death,  the  duke  had  procured  a  coniiderable  fupply 
ta  be  granted  ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  that  a6t, 
a  dlre(ft  cenfure  to  be  inferted  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet's  adminiftration.  Having  thus  anfwered 
his  purpofes  by  this  meafure,  he  dilfolved  that 
parliament.  He  then  artfully  ftated  to  the  king, 
the  necelTity  of  fetting  afide  the  princefs  Mary, 
from  the  danger  the  Proteflant  religion  would  be 
in,  if  fne  fliould  fucceed  him.  T  his  reprefentation 
made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the  pious  young, 
monarch,  who  readily  conceived  the  fatal  confe- 
-^uences  to  the  nation,  which  would  enfue  from, 
the  refloration  of  popery,  and  therefore  freely  con- 
fented  to  the  excluiion  of  Mary .  But  as  the  prin- 
cefs Elizabeth  was  a  proteflant,  and  the  king  bore 
a  tender  affeftion  to  her,  it  has  perplexed  Burnet, 
and  other  hiilorians,  to  underiland  how  Nor- 
thumberland could  prevail  upon  him  to  fet  her. 
a<ide.  The  difficulty,  however,  isealily  refolved, 
if  we  attend  to  the  realons  of  law  andilate,  brought 
by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  the  poHticians,  in  Nor- 
-  thumb^rlaiid's 
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thumberland's  intereft,  in  fupport  of  the  expe* 
diency  of  excluding  both  the  princeffes. 

The  chief  juftice  Montague  maintained,  that 
the  aft  of  35  Henry  VltL  fetthng  the  crown 
■upon  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  after  the  demlfe  of 
Edward  without  ifllie,  was  rendered  null  and  void, 
by  tlie  acl  of  the  38th  of  the  fame  king,  by  which 
the  marriages  of  both  their  mothers  were  difTolved, 
their  divorces  confirmed,  and  their  iffue  declared 
illegitimate,  fo  that  neither  the  letters  patent,  nor 
tiie  fubfequent  will  of  the  faid  King,  could  con- 
fer any  right  of  fueceilion  to  the  crown,  on  illegi- 
timate perfons,  who  were  totally  difabled  from 
fucceeding  Edward  or  any  perfon,  the  aft  of  the 
35th  limiting  the  fucceiion  to  legitimate  iffue. 
Cecil  gave  it  as  a  reafon  of  ilate.  that  though 
Elizabeth  was  a  Proteftant,  flie  might  marry  a 
foreign  prince,  who  might  introduce  Popery. 
And  thefe  arguments  m.ofl  affiiredly  prevailed  with 
the  king  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  letters 
patent,  for  fettling  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grey* 
The  fame  danger  of  Popery  occalioned  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  iffue  of  Margaret,  queen  dowager 
of  Scotland,  eldefl  fifler  of  Henry  VHi.  As  to 
the  duchefs  of  SufR)lk,  the  next  perfon  mentioned 
in  Henry's  wiil,fhereadily  entered  into  Northum- 
berland's views,  and  yielded  her  right  in  favour  of 
her  daughter.  An  inftrument  was  accordingly 
prepared,  though  not  without  great  oppofition 
from  fome  of  the  judges,  and  being  figned  by  the 
king,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  when  he  was  in  great 
debility  both  of  mind  and  body,  it  palled  the  great 
feal  the  next  day,  and  was  fubfcribed  by  ail  the 
privy  council,  by  the  hifhops,  the  major  part  of 
the  nobihty  both  with  refpeft  to  numbers  and' 
confequence,  and  by  the  judges,  except  Sir  James 
Holies,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
who  eonftantly  declared  it  to  be  treafon. 

Northum- 
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Northumberland,  having  thus  accomplifhed  hia 
deiign,  nothing  remained,  but  that  the^ing  ihould 
not  long  furvive,  left  the  recovery  of  his  own  pe- 
netrating judgement  v^ith  his  heahh,  and  the  ap° 
phcation  of  founder  advice,  fhouid  overthrow  his 
cunning  devices  r  therefore,  foon  after  the  inftru- 
ment  had  been  fubfcribed  by  the  council,  by  Nor- 
thumberland's advice,  an  order  of  council  iffued, 
for  difmiffing  his  phyficians,  and  for  putting  him 
into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  under- 
took to  reftore  4iim,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  his  for- 
mer health.  Inilead  of  which,  after  the  ufe  of 
her  medicines,  all  the  bad  fymptoms  increafed,  to 
the  moil  violent  degree  :  he  felt  a  difficulty  of 
ipeech,  and  of  breathing  ;  his  pulfe  failed;  his 
legs  fwelled,  his  colour  became  livid,  and  at 
length  he  expired,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  in 
the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  and  7th  of  his  reign; 
leaving  great  rcafon  to  believe,  from  the  grofs  ig- 
norance and  meannefs  of  the  woman  employed, 
that  fhc  was  the  inilrument  of  hxis  deftru£lion. 

The  piety  of  this  prince  was  as  exemplary,  as 
his  charity  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  which 
will  never  be  forgotten,  while  we  behold  the  hof- 
piitals  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Bridewell,  founded  and  munificently  endowed  by 
him.  His  learning,  his  modeil,  yet  graceful  and 
flately  deportment,  and  lafily  his  fine  perfon,  made 
him  the  fubjeft  of  univerfal  admiration. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  endeavoured  to 
eonceal  Edward's  death  for  fome  time,  with  a  view 
of  drawing  the  prlncefs  Mary  to  court,  and  fuch 
hopes  were  given  of  his  recovery,  that  the  people 
made  general  rejoicings  upon  the  occafion,  and  it 
was  on  pretexE  of  comforting  the  king  in  his  ill- 
nefs,  that  the  duke  wrote  to  Mary  to  vifit  him. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  fhe  had  a  fecret  party  in 
the  council,  and  that  though  they  had  fubfcribed 
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to  the  lady  Jane's  fucceffion,  cither  through  fear, 
or  from  bribery,  they  now  fent  her  private  intelli- 
gence of  the  king's  death  ;  for  when  (he  was  with- 
in half  a  day's  journey  of  London,  file  turned 
back  in  hafte  to  her  houfe  at  Hovedon  ;  and  the 
duke  then  carried  his  daughter-in-law  from  Dur- 
ham-houfe  to  the  Tower,  where  the  royal  apart- 
ments had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  a  canopy  of 
ilate  put  up.  On  the  loth,  Ihe  was  proclaimed 
in  the  ulual  manner.  The  council  alio  wrote  to 
queen  Mary,  requiring  her  fubm.ilTion  ;  but  they 
were  foon  informed,  that  fhe  had  retired  into 
Norfolk,  where  many  of  the  nobility,  and  multi- 
tudes of  people,  reforted  to  her.  It  was  then  re- 
folved  to  lend  forces  againft  her  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  but  lady  Jane  would 
by  no  means  part  with  her  father  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil earneftly  prefTed  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
To  go  in  perfon  ;,  to  which  he  was  little  inclined, 
as  doubting  their  fidelity.  He  fignified  as  much 
in  the  fpeech  he  made  at  taking  his  leave,  and  was 
anfwered  with  the  ftrongcil  allurances  that  men 
could  give. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  duke,  accompanied 
by  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  lord  Grey, 
and  others,  marched  through  Bifhopfgate  with 
two  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix  thoufand  foot  ;  but, 
as  they  rode  through  Shoreditch,  he  could  not 
forbear  faying  to  the  lord  C9rev,  "  The  people 
prefs  to  fee  us,  but  none  fay,  God  fpeed  us."  His 
activity  and  courage,  for  which  he  had  been  fo 
famous,  feemed,  from  this  time,  to  have  deferted 
him  ;  for,  though  he  advanced  to  St.  Kdniund's- 
bury,  in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  his  troops  diminifh, 
the  people  little  affefted  to  him,  and  no  fupplies 
coming  from  I^ondon,  though  he  had  wrote  to  the 
lords  in  the  mofl  preffmg  terms,  he  retired  back 
again  to  Cambridge. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  council  thought  of  no- 
thing but  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and  at  laft 
effected  it,  under  pietence  of  going  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's  houfe  at  Baynard's  caflle,  to  give  au- 
dience to  the  foreign  ambalTadors.  This  was  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  month  ;  and  the  iiril  thing 
they  did  when  they  came  there,  was,  to  fend  for 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  fherifFs,  whom 
they  accompanied  to  Cheapfide,  and  there  garter- 
king-at-arms  proclaimed  queen  Mary.  The  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  lord  i  aget,  went  the  fame  night 
to  pay  their  duty  to  her. 

llie  duke  of  Northumberland  had  advice  of 
this  on  the  20th,  and,  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  fame  day,  caufed  her  to  be  proclaimed  at  Cam- 
bridge, throwing  up  his  cap,  and  crying,  "  God 
fave  queen  '  ary  !  '  Northumberland's  afFe£ted 
loyalty,  however,  was  of  110  fervice  to  him;  for 
he  was  arrefted  by  the  queen's  command,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  brought  to  his  trial,  in 
Weilminfter-hall,  where  being  found  guilty  of 
high  treafon  bv  his  peers,  he  received  fentence  of 
death.  The  duke's  behaviour  under  his  unhappy 
circumflances  was,  to  the  iaft  degree,  mean  and 
abjefV,  from  the  time  of  his  being  arrefted. 
This  intrepid  hero  in  the  field,  who  had  faced 
every  danger  by  fea  and  land  ;  this  afpiring  flatef- 
man,  who  had  boldly  ventured  to  compafs  his 
ends,  by  the  moH  perilous  meafures,  who  knew 
that  treafon  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  defigns, 
when  he  met  with  that  fate  which  his  knowledge 
of  hiilory,  and  even  his  own  conduct  to  Somerfet 
and  his  friends,  muft  have  taught  him  to  expert, 
dreaded  the  approach  of  death  ;  and,  upon  his 
knees,  befought  the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  he 
was  arrefted,  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for  his 
life.  A  greater  proof  cannot  be  given,  that  con- 
fcious  guilt  makes  cowards.and  fools  of  the  braveft 
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and  the  wifefl  men  ;  for  Arundel  was  the  very 
man  who  firil  deferted  his  caufe  at  the  council 
board,  notwithftanding,  at  the  duke's  departure, 
he  was  the  moft  vehement  in  his  proteftations  of 
attachment  to  him.  After  fentence,  he  as  foolilhly 
folicited  Gardiner  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  his 
fwora  foe,  to  ufe  his  intereft  to  fave  his  life  : 
alking  him  if  there  Vi^ere  no  hopes.,  and  declaring, 
that  he  would  be  content  to  do  penance  and  to 
live  in  a  moufe-hole,  if  he  could  but  live  a  little 
longer  ;  and  Gardiner  tauntingly  told  him,  he 
wiihed  to  God,  his  grace  could  have  been  content 
with  any  thing  lefs  than  a  kingdom,  when  he 
was  at  liberty  and  in  prcfperity  :  to  which  he  ad- 
ded, a  ferious  admonition  for  him  to  make  his 
peace  with  God,  and  prepare  for  death. 

It  has  been  obferved,  at  the  clofe  of  the  life  of 
oomerici,  Lmn  iij.«^  pv^wj-yxc  iiov>^i  i\ji.^dv^  tiiu  li'jf^u 
of  Northumberjand  ;  and,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  coid  reception 
he  met  with  from  the  citizens  of  London,  when 
he  proclaimed  Lady  Jane,  and  when  he  marched 
through  tlie  city  with  an  army  to  fupport  her  title. 
For,  when  he  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  after 
his  condemnation,  many  reproached  him  as  he 
pafTed,  and  a  lady  expofing  an  handkerchief  w^hich 
had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  held  it  near  him,  and  cried  out :  **  Be- 
hold the  blood  of  that  worthy  man,  that  good 
uncle,  of  our  late  excellent  king,  which  was  fhed 
by  thy  mahcious  practice,  doth  now  revenge  itfelf 
on  thee." 

The  twenty-firfl:  of  Auguft,  1553,  was  the  day 
£xed  for  his  execution  :  when  a  vail  concourfe  of 
people  aifembled  upon  Tower-hill,  all  the  ufual 
preparations  berng  made,  and  the  executioner 
ready-  but,  after  waiting  fome  hours,  the  people 
were  ordered  to  depart.     This  delay  w^as  to  afford 
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time  for  his  making  an  open  fhew  of  the  change 
of  his  religion,  lince  that  very  day,  in  theprefence 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  well  as  fome  of  the 
priv.y-council,  he  heard  mafs  in  the  Tower,  The 
next  day,  he  was  a£lualiy  bronght  out  to  ftiffer 
death,  on  the  fame  IcafFold  on  Tower-hiil ;  where 
he  made  a  very  long  fpeech  to  the  people  ;  of 
which  there  remains  nothing  but  what  relates  to 
his  religion  r  -which  he  not  only  profefled  to  be 
then  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  that  it  had 
been  always  fo  ;  taking  upon  himfelf  the  odious 
chara£ier  of  a  hypocrite  in  the  fight  of  God^  as 
well  as  a  diiTembler  with  men.  It  is  ftrongly  fuf- 
pe6i:edj  that  he  afted  this  difgracefui  part,  in  the 
hopes  of  faving  his  life  :  for  it  is  afiirmed,  that  he- 
had  a  promife  of  pardon,  even  if  his  head  was  upoii^ 
the  block,  if  he  would  recant  and  hear  mafs  ;  and 
this  deception  was  afterwards  pra6lifed  by  Mary, 
to  procure  recantations  from  unhappy  proteilants, 
whom  fhe  afterwards  confcantly  put  to  death,  in. 
violation  of  the  promifes  made  in  her  name,  and 
by  herexprefs  order. 

Having  iiniihed  his  fpeech  to  the  people,  and 
his  private  devotions,  the  executioner  alked  him 
forgivenefs,  to  whom  he  faid,  *'  I  forgive  thee 
with  all  my  heart,  do  thy  part^  without  fear." 
And  bowing  towards  the  block,  he  faid,  '*  I  have 
deferved  a  thoufand  deaths.*'  Then  laying  his 
head  on  the  block,  it  was  inflantly  fevered  from 
his  body  :  he  was  buried  in  the  Tower,  in  St. 
Peter's  church,  near  the  body  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet. 

Thus  defervedly  fell  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  whofe  vktues  were  few,  but 
fuchas  acccmplilh  theiVatefman  and  hero  ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  fuMied  by  the  fouleft  crimes,  he 
might  have  proved  one  of  the  ableft  minifters  Eng- 
land had  ever  feeii :  for  he  thoroughly  underftood 
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.tl}e  political  and  commercial  interefts  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  it  muH  not  be  forgotten,  that  he 
greatly  promoted  the  latter.  During  his  fhort 
adminiftration,  two  inftances  are  on  record, 
which  confidered  in  a  national  light,  are  an  expia- 
tion for  many  of  his  faults. 

Thefirfl  was  the  dilTolution  of  the  corporation 
of  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in  London, 
coniifting  of  foreigneis,  chiefly  Germans,  fubjefts 
of  the  Hans-towns,  who  engroITed  the  management 
of  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  England,  all  im- 
ports and  exports  being  made  in  the  Ihips  of  this 
corporation,  by  which  the  Englifh  merchant  ad- 
venturers fuffered  great  lolTes,  and  were  expofed  to 
frauds  of  all  kinds  from  the  officers  and  other 
agents  of  this  fociety.  The  complaints  of  the 
Eriglifh  being  brought  before  the  privy  council,  by 
the  advice,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  after  they  had  failed  of  redrefs 
in  the  courts  of  law,  owing  to  the  privileges 
granted  by  fomier  kings  to  the  corporation  ,  ths 
Suke  propofed  the  diflblution  of  th€  fociety,  which 
was  carried,  and  it  VN^as  accordingly  diflblved,  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1552  ;  and,  from  this  time 
our  foreign  trade  was  encouraged  in  Englilh  bot- 
toms. 

The  fecond  was,  the  eflablifliment  of  a  Mart  at 
Southampton^  for  our  woollen  manufa£tures,  which 
before  were  tranfported  to  Bruges  and  Anti^jerpy 
at  a  great  expence  ;  for  befides  the  freight  in 
foreign  bottoms,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  have 
agents  and  factors  fettled  in  Flanders,  to  tranfa£t 
this  bufinefs.  But  the  neAV  regulation  of  opening 
aMart  in  England,  which  took  place  in  1553,  pro- 
duced a  moll  advantageous  alteration  in  this  valu- 
able branch  of  our  commerce,  and  was  no  lefs 
favourable  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  it  brought 
numbers  of  foreigners  to  vifit  this  country,  fome 
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©f  whom  fettled  in  it,  and  contributed  to  the  pro- 
grefs,  which  England  made,  in  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  in  the  age  of  queen  Eiizabetii. 

*^*  Authorities.  Stow's  Chronicle.  Speed's 
Hiftory  of  Kneland.  Lloyd's  State  Worthies.  Sir 
John  Hayward's  Life  of  Edward  VL  Eox's  Ads 
and  Monuments,  &c.  Burnet's  Hiflory  of  the 
Reformation. 


The  Life  of 

HUGH     LATIMER, 

BISHOP  of   WORCESTER. 

(With  Memoirs  of  Ridley,  Biihop  of  London.) 

[A.D.    1455,  to  1555.] 

HUGH  LATIMER  was  born  at  Thirk- 
eifon  or  1  hurcaflon,  in  Leiceflerfhire, 
about  the  year  14.75.  ^^s  father  was  a  reputable 
yeoman,  who  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but  rented 
a  fmallfarm,  on  which,  in  thofe  frugal  times,  he 
maintained  a  large  family  :  lix  daughters,  and  a 
fon. 

But  the  beft  account  of  this  family,  is  given  in 
Q\\^  of  his  Lentfermons,  preached  before  Edward 
VL  wherein,  after  exclaiming  againft  the  inclo- 
fures  of  common  lands,  and  other  o:^prefrions, 
pra<£lifed  at  that  time,  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
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he  takes  notice  of  the  moderation  of  the  landlords 
a  few  years  before,  and  of  the  eafe  and  plenty- 
enjoyed  by  the  tenants;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he 
adds,  "  That  upon  a  farm  of  four  pounds  a  year 
at  the  utmoft,  his  father  tilled  as  much  ground  as 
kept  half  a  dozen  men  ;  that  he  had  it  fcocked 
with  an  hundred  fheep,  and  thirty  cows  ;  that  he 
found  the  king  a  man  and  horfe,  himfelf  remem- 
bering to  have  buckled  on  his  father's  harnefs, 
when  he  went  to  Blackheath  ;  that  he  gave  his 
daughters  five  pounds  a-pieceat  marriage  ;  that  he 
lived  hofpitably  among  his  neighbours,  and  was 
not  backward  in  his  alms  to  the  poor." 

The  juvenile  part  of  Latimer's  life  affords  no- 
thing worthy  our  notice;  we  fhail  therefore  in- 
troduce him  to  our  readers,  at  the  time  when  he 
firfl  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
began  to  aft  a  confpicuous  part.  This  happened 
abouttheyear  1500,  when  having  taken  the  degree 
of  Mailer  of  Arts,  at  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge, 
and  entered  into  Prieft's  orders,  his  zeal  for  the 
do£lrines  of  the  Romifh  church  manifefled  itfelf 
by  violent  declamations  againil  the  German  re- 
formers, whofe  opinions  began  to  be  propagated 
in  England,  and  to  gain  ground.  If  any  profef- 
for,  fui'peded  of  favouring  their  tenets,  read  lec- 
tures, he  attended,  and  the  univeriity  in  recom- 
pence  for  his  zeal,  having  giving  him  the  office  of 
crofs  bearer,  he  exercifed  fome  authority  over  the 
fcholars,  driving  them  from  the  fchools  of  thefe 
lefturers. 

But  fortunately  for  the  church  of  England,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  an  iliuilrious  prelate, 
Mr.  Latimer  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  1  homas 
Bihiey  ;  who  having  entertained  favourable  fenti- 
ments  of  Latimer  from  his  moraicharafter,  in  which 
alone  there  was  at  that  time  any  fimilarity  between 
them,  conceived  iin  opinion,  that  by  communicat- 
ing 
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ing  to  him  the  obfervations  he  had  long  made  on 
the  fcandalous  lives  of  the  monks  and  the  Romifh 
clergy,  and  comparing  them  with  the  exemplary 
conduft  of  the  reformers,  he  might  induce  Latimer 
to  think  more  favourably  of  their  writings  and 
opinions.  Thus  prepoffefTed  with  the  idea  of 
converting  him,  and  having  entered  into  fome 
conferences  with  him  on  religious  fubje£ls,  Mr, 
Bilney  took  proper  opportunities,  to  hint  that 
fome  of  the  tenets  of  the  Romifli  church,  were 
not  confonant  to  primitive  Chriftianity  ;  and  by 
degrees  he  raifed  doubts,  and  a  fpirit  of  enquiry 
in  Latimer's  mind,  who  had  always  a£led,  though 
crroneoufly,  upon  honeft  pruiciples ;  and  in  the 
end,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the- 
Romifh  church,  which  he  abandoned,  and  from 
this  time  he  became  very  acSlive  in  fupporting  and 
propagating  the  reformed  opinions.  He  endea- 
voured with  great  aiTiduity  to  make  converts, 
both  in  town,  and  in  the  univerfity  ;  preaching 
in  public,  exhorting  in  private,  and  every  where 
preffing  the  necellity  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  and  external  afts 
of  devotion,  which  prevailed  in  the  Romifli  re- 
ligion. 

The  firil  remarkable  oppofition  thathe  met  with 
from  the  Popifh  party,  was  occafioned  by  a  courfe 
of  fermons  which  he  preached  during  the  feftival 
of  Chriftmas,  before  the  univerfity,  in  which  he 
fpoke  his  fentiments  concerning  the  impiety  of 
indulgences,  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and 
the  vanity  of  works  of  fupererogation.  He  in- 
veighed againfl  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies 
with  which  religion  was  then  incumbered,  and 
the  pride  and  ufurpation  of  theRomilh  hierarchy  : 
but  chie^y  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  abufe  of  lock- 
ing up  the  fcriptures  in  aa  unknown  tongue ; 
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giving  his  reafons  without  any  referve,  why  they 
ought  to  be  put  in  every  one's  hand. 

Great  was  the  outcry  occafioned  by  thefe  dif- 
courfes.  Mr  Latimer  was  then  a  preacher  of  luine 
eminence,  and  began  to  difplay  a  remarkable addith 
in  adapting  himfelf  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. 
'Ihe  orthodox  clergy  obferving  him  tlrns  followed, 
thought  it  high  time  to  oppofe  him  openly. 
This  taik  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Euckenham, 
prior  of  tlie  Black  Kriars,  who  appeared  in  tlie 
pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after,  and  with  great  pomp 
and  prolixity,  endeavoured  to  fliew  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  Mr.  Latimer's  opinions  :  particularly 
he  inveighed  againft  his  heretical  notion  of  having 
the  fcriptures  publifhed  in  Englifh,  laying  open  the 
ill  efFe£ls  of  fuch  an  innovation.  *'  If  tliat  herefy, 
faid  he,  were  to  prevail,  we  Ihould  foon  fee  an 
end  of  every  thing  ufeful  among  us.  The  plougii* 
man  reading,  that  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  fhould  happen  to  look  back,  he  was  unlit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  would  loon  lay  alide  his 
labour  :  the  baker  likewife  reading,  hat  ..  little 
leaven  will  corrupt  his  lump,  would  g  ve  us  very 
infipid  bread :  the  fimple  man  hkevvife  finding 
himfelf  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a 
few  years  we  fhould  have  the  nation  full  of  blind 
beggars." 

Mr.  Latimer  could  not  help  lifrening  with  ftcret 
pleafure  to  this  ingenious  reafoning.  Perhaps,  Le 
had  aded  as  prudently,  if  he  had  eoniid.rcd  th:j 
prior's  arguments  as  unanfvverable  ;  but  he  ccnld 
not  re'ill  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which  (tronjiy 
inclined  him  to  expofe  this  fcAtiJin  triilcr.  ']  he 
whole  univeriity  met  together  on  the  Su  idav, 
vv'hen  it  was  knov/n  Mr.  Latimer  would  picaLii. 
A  vein  of  pleafantry  and  hum<>ur  ran  through  ati 
his  words  and  aclions,  which,  it  vvas  ,i^n  ign»cd, 
would  here  have  full  fcope  :  and  the  prea^i^i'  ^vas 
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2iot  a  little  confcious  of  his  own  fuperiority.  To 
complete  the  fcene,  juft  before  the  leimon  began, 
Buckenham  him felf  entered  the  church,  with  his 
friars  cowl  about  his  flioulders,  and  feated  himfelf, 
with  an  air  of  importance,    before  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Latimer,  with  great  gravity,  recapitulated 
the  learned  do£lor's  arguments,  placed  them  in  the 
llrongeft  light,  and  then  rallied  them  with  fuch  a 
iiow  of  v/it,  and  at  the  faii>e  time  Vv  ith  fo  much 
good  humour,  that,  without  the  appearance  of  ill- 
nature,  he  made  his  adverfary  in  the  highefl  degree 
ridiculous .  He  then,  with  great  addreis,  appealed 
to  the  people,  defcanted  upon  the  low  eileem  in. 
which  their  holy  guides  had  always  held  their  un- 
derftanding,  exprefled  the  utmoft  offence  at  their 
being  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  and  wifhed  his 
honefl  countrymen  might  only  have  the  ufe  of  the 
fcriptures  till  they  fhewed  themfelves  fuch  abfurd 
interpreters.  He  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  a 
few  obfervations  upon  fcripture  metaphors.  A 
figurative  manner  of  fpeech,  he  faid,  was  com- 
mon in  all  languages  :  reprefentations  of  this 
kind  w^ere  in  daily  ufe,  -and  generally  underilood. 
*'  Thus,  for  inftance,  faid  he,  (addreffing  him- 
iclfto  that  part  of  the  audience  where  the  prior 
V  as  ieated)  when  we  ice  a  fox  painted,  preaching 
in  a  friar's  hood,  nobody  imagines  that  a  fox  is 
n-e?nt,  but  that  craft  and  hypocrify  are  defcribed, 
which  are  fo  often  found  difguifed  in  that  garb." 

But  it  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Latimer  thought  this 
levity  unbecoming;  for  when  one  Venetus,  a 
ioreigner,  not  long  after,  attacked  him  again  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft,  and  in  a  manner  the  mofifcurri- 
Icus  and  provoking,  |^'e  f.nd  him  uling  a  graver 
lliain.  iie  anfwers,  like  a  fcliolar,  what  is  worth 
rnfwering  ;  and,  like  a  man  of  fcnfe,  leaves  the 
abfurd  part  to  confute  itfelf.  But  whether  jocofe 
oif  ferious,  his  harangues  •  were  fo  animated,  that 

they 
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they  leldom  failed  of  their  intended  efreft  :  his 
raillery  fliut  up  the  prior  within  his  monaileiy, 
and  his  ibiid  arguments  drove  Venetus  from  the 
univerlity. 

The  Protefiant  caufe  foon  acquired  great  credit 
at  Cambridge  by  the  joint  labours  of  Bilney  and 
Latimer,  whofe  lives  fhri6tly  correfponded  with 
the  purity  of  the  doftrines  they  taught ;  and  no 
academical  cenfures  w-ere  found  fufficient  to  deter 
the  Hudents  from  following  thefe  emine  it  re- 
formers. 

Dr.  Weft  the  diocefan  v/as  applied  to,  to  filence 
Latimer,  which  he  did,  after  he  had  heard  him 
preach,  though  he  had  exprelled  his  approbation  of 
his  difcourfe.  He,  however,  prohibited  him  from 
preaching  in  any  of  the  churches  within  his  diocefe. 
But  this  gave  no  great  check  to  the  reformers  ;  for 
there  happened  at  that  time  to  be  a  prior  in  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Auftin  Friars,  who 
favoured  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  His 
monaftery  wms  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdi£lion, 
and  being  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he 
boldly  licenfed  him  to  preach  there.  Hither  his 
party  followed  him  ;  and  the  late  oppofition  having 
greatly  excited  the  curioiity  of  the  people,  the 
friars  chapel  was  foon  unable  to  contain  the  crowds 
thaf  attended. 

This  fuccefs  which  Mr.  Latimer  had  thus  gained 
by  preaching,  he  maintained  by  fan£lity  of  m.an" 
ners.  Nor  did  Mr.  Bilney  and  he  fatisfy  them- 
felves  wnth  a6ling  unexceptionably,  but  were  daily 
giving  inftances  of  true  piety  and  benevolence, 
which  malice  could  not  fcandalize,  nor  envy 
miliiiterpret.  Ihey  were  always  together  concerc- 
ing  meafures  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  ? 
^nd  the  place,  where  they  ufed  to  walk,  was  long 
afterwards  know'n  by  the  name  of  the  Heretics 
hill.  Cambridge  at  the  time  was  full  of  their 
K   2  gocd 
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good  actions  :  their  charities  to  the  poor;  and 
friendly  viiits  to  the  lick  and  unhappy,  were  com- 
mon topics  of  converfation. 

At  length  heavy  complaints  were  fent  to  the 
niiniiiry  at  London,  of  the  furpriling  increafe  of 
herefv,  and  Latimer  was  accufed  as  the  principal 
propagator  of  the  new  opinions ;  and  cardinal 
Woliey,  being  importuned  by  Warham,  arciibi- 
Ihop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bilhops  at  court, 
fent  for  Latimer  to  appear  before  him  at  York- 
houfe,  but  after  fome  private  converfation,  he  dif- 
miffed  him  courteoufly,  and  granted  him  a  fpeciai 
licence,  to  preach  in  all  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Latimer  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  but 
foon  after  he  extended  his  pious  defigns  of  refor- 
mation, by  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he,  once  or  twice,  had  the  honour 
to  preach  before  Henry  VUI.  at  Windfor,  upon 
which  occalions,  the  king  had  taken  particular  no- 
tice cf  him.  This  encouraged  him  to  write  a 
very  bold  letter  to  his  majefty,  when  the  royal 
proclamation  was  iffued,  forbidding  the  ufe  of 
the  bible  in  Englifh,  and  other  books  on  religious 
fubjevfts.  From  the  time  that  the  Reformation  was 
firll  encouraged  in  England  by  private  pcrfons, 
the  promoters  of  it,  had  continually  difperfcd 
among  the  people,  a  variety  of  polemical  tra*£ls» 
and  others,  expofmg  the  corrupt  lives  of  tiie 
ciergy,  and  the  monks.  Thefe  books  were  printed 
a:>rcad  ,  and  after  the  reformers  took  the  name  of 
Protestants,  (which  they  did  at  the  diet  held 
at  Spirts  in  1529,  from  the  PROT^sr  they  then 
and  there  made  againll  the  errors  of  Popery)  they 
fent  them  over  in  great  qnantiries  to  their  bre- 
thren in  hngland;  and  araongft  ether  works,  a 
tras.il.ition  of  the  new  tefiament :  agaiiift  thefe  the 
pr'jclamation  was  levelled.  It  impowered  the  bi- 
Uuips  toimpriion.  at  plcafure,  all  perfong  fuip^t^ucd 
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of  having  heretical  books,  till  the  party  had 
pureed  himielf,  or  abjured  ;  it  hkewiie  au'hori[ed 
thebifhopto  let  an  arbitrary  fine  upon  all  per- 
foQS  conviclcd  -,  and  it  prohibited  all  appeals  fiom 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  ordered  the  civil  offi- 
cers on  their  allegiance,  to  aid  the  bifliops  in  the 
extirpation  of  herefy.  As  the  cruel  bigotry  of 
the  clergy  rendered  this  proclamation  extremely 
fatal,  fome  perfons  having  been  burnt  for  reading 
the  bible,  and  others  for  leaching  their  children 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments,  La- 
timer, with  pious  fortitude,  remonllrated  againil  it 
in  his  letter  to  the  king,  the  fcope  of  which  is  to 
point  out  the  evil  intentions  of  the  bilhops  111  ob- 
taining the  proclamation,  to  guard  the  king  again  li- 
the malevolence  of  thofe,  who  iniinuuted  that  tlie 
reformers  were  a  fet  of  feditious  men,  who  would 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  con- 
viace  him,  that  the  iVee  ule  of  the  fcriptures 
would  make  the  people  better,  inftcad  of  worfe 
fabjecSts,  as  it  had  biren  falfely  reprefented  to  his 
inajefry  ;  and  after  vouching  for  the  good  ciiira-fltrs 
of  the  unfortunate  perfons  then  in  cuilody,  he 
makes  the  following  nervous,  pathetic  conclu.- 
£on  : 

**  Accept,  gracious  fovereign,  without  cifplea- 
Aire,  what  1  have  written.  1  thought  it  my  duty 
to  mention  thefe  things  to  your  majeliy.  No  per- 
ibnal  quarrel,  as  Goti  fliall  judge  me,  have  I  with 
any  man  :  1  wanted  oniv  to  induce  your  majeily 
to  coniider  well  whit  kiiul  of  perfons  you  have 
r,boutyou,  and  the  ends  for  which  thev  counfel  : 
indeed,  grea'w  prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  aic 
rauch  fiandered,  have  very  private  enc's.  Cjoci' 
^^rarit  your  maielLy  may  fee  through  all  ihe.derniis 
o-f  evil  men;  and  be,  in  all  things,  equal  to  tit- 
high  office  with  v;hich  vau  are  entruftcd  !  liut. 
graciaus  kin^,  remember  yourfelf ;  have  pity  upc^n 
K  3  your 
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your  own  fou! ;  and  think  that  the  daj  is  at  hand, 
when  you  fnall  give  account  of  your  oilice,  and  of 
the  blood  that  hath  been  Hied  by  your  fword.  In 
the  which  day,  that  your  grace  may  ftand  lledfafl- 
ly,  and  not  be  aflianied,  but  be  clear  and  ready  in 
your  reckonii'g,  and  have  your  pardon  fealed  with 
the  bjood  of  our  Saviour  Clirift,  which  only  ferv- 
eth  at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  hini  who 
iuffered  death  for  our  fins.  The  fpirit  of  God 
prelerve  you  T' 

With  fuch  freedom  did  this  worthy^'man  addrefs 
his  fovereign  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Popifh  party 
was  then  fo  great,  that  his  letter  produced  no  effcft. 
But  Henry,  wlio,  notw^ithllandi ng  his  vices,  had 
an  open,  free  difpoiition,  and  was  a  great  lover  of 
fincenty  in  others,  thanked  him  for  his  well  meant 
advice,  and  Mr.  Latimer's  plain,  familiar  ftyle, 
made  iuch  an  iniprellion  upon  him,  that  from  this 
time,  it  appears  the  king  entertained  thoughts  o£ 
taking  him  into  his  lervice. 

Favourable  cppoitunities  foon  offered  for  recom- 
mcsiding  M r.  Latimer  tothcgood graces oftheking : 
for  in  the  grand  points  of  the  divorce,  and  or  the  fu- 
premacy,  he  exerted  himfelf  ftrenuoufly  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  favour  of  the  king's  defigns  :  efpccially  ill 
the  affair  of  the  fupremacy,  joining  with  iDr.  Butts, 
tile  king's  phyiician,  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
feveral  divines  and  canonifh  in  Cambridge,  in 
fapport  of  that  meafuie.  Thefe  divines  were  in  the 
Proteftant  interefl,  and  probably  Butts  would  not 
have  fucceeded  in  his  commilhon,  which  was  to 
gain  them  over,  if  Latimer  had  not  alIi{Led  them. 
In  return  for  this  favour,  Dr.  Butts  took  Mr.  La- 
timer with  him  to  court  in  1535;  and  Cromwell, 
\vho  was  riling  into  power,  and  favouring  the 
Reformation,  having  already  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  very  foon  procured  him  a  bene- 
fice. 

This 
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This  living  was  in  Wiltd-iire,  whither  Mr.  La.- 
timer  refolved,  as  loon  as  poihbie,  to  repair,  and' ' 
keep  a  conflant  refKJence.  His  friend  Dr.  Butts, 
farprifed  at  his  refolution,  did  what  he  couii  to 
perfuade  him  from  it.  He  was  dciertin.^,  he  told 
him.,  the  faireft  appearances„of  making  his  fortune. 
Eut  Mr.  Latimer  was  not  a  man,  on  whom  fucli 
arguments  had  any  weiglit.  He  left  the  court, 
therefore,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties 
of  his  parifh  ;  hoping  to  be  of  ibme.iife  in  the 
world,  by  faithfully  exerting,,  in  a  priv?,te  flation^. 
fuch  abilities  as  God- had  given  him.  His  beha- 
viour vvas  fuitable  to  his  refolutions.  He  tho- 
roughly coniidered  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  ;  and 
difdiarged  them  in  the  moft  conlcientious  manner,. 
Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  diicharging  them  in  his 
own  parilh,  but  extended  his  labours  throu;;^hout  . 
the  county,  where  he  obferved  tlie  pafrorai  care 
moil  negle-fled  ;  having,  for  this  purpofe,  obtained- 
a  general  licence  from  the  univcriity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

His  preaching,  which  was  in  a  ftrain  wholly 
different  fiom  the  preaching  of  the  times,  fooii- 
made  him  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  among  wdiom, 
in  a  little  time,  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  m  great 
credit.  He  was  treated  likewife  very  civilly  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry  ;  and  at  Briilol,  where 
he  often  preached,  he  was  countenanced  by  the 
niagiilrates.  The  reputation  he  was  thus  daily- 
gaining,  prefently  alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy  in 
thofe  parts  ;  and  their  oppoiition  to  him  appeared 
firfl  on  the  following  occaiion  :  the  mayor  of  Brif- 
tol  had  appointed  him  to  preach  there  on  Eailer- 
funday.  Public  ^notice  had  been  given,  and  all 
people  were  pleafed  ;  wdien  fuddenly  there  came 
out  an  order  from  the  bilhop  of  Briftol,  prohibit- 
ing any  one  to  preach  there  v/ithout  his  licence* 
The  clergy  of  the  place  waited  on  Mr.  Latimer, 
K  4        ■  informed 
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informed  him  of  the  bifhop*s  order,  and,  knowijig 
that  he  had  no  luch  licence,  '•  were  extremeif 
lorry,  that  they  were,  by  that  means,  deprived  of 
the  pbauire  of  hearing  an  excellent  difcoiirfc  from 
him*'  Mr.  Latimer  received  their  civility  with  a 
f;nile  ;  for  lie  had  been  apprifed  of  the  affair,  and 
weii  knew,  that  thefe  were  the  very  perfons  who 
had  written  to  the  bifhop  sgainfl  him. 

'I  heir  oppoiition  to  him  became  afterwards  more 
public.  Some  of  them  afcended  the  pulpit  in 
their  zeal,  and  inveighed  againft  him  with  great 
indecency  of  language.  Of  thefe  the  moft  for- 
ward was  one  Hubberd>n,  an  empty,  impudent 
pricft,  w^ho  could  fay  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
any  thing  that  w^as  put  into  his  mouth.  Through 
this  iniirument,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
Juch  liberties  were-  taken  with  Mr.  Latimer's  cha- 
racter, that  he  thought  it  proper,  at  length,  to 
juftify  himfelf ;  and.  accordingly,  called  upon  his 
calurp.niatOFS  fo  accufe  him  publickly  before  the 
mayor  of  Briilol.  And,  with  all  men  of  candour 
he  was  juftified ;  for,  when  that  magiflrate  con- 
vened  both  parties,  and  put  the  accufers  upon  pro- 
ducing legal  proof  of  what  they  had  faid,  nothing 
repror.chable  appeared  againft  him,  but  the  whole 
accufatlon  was  left  to  reii  upon  the  uncertain  evi- 
dence of  fome  hear-fay  information. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus  filenced. 
1  he  party  againll  him  became  daily  flrongcr  and 
more  infjamed.  It  confifted,  in  general,  of  the 
country  prieils  of  thofe  parts,  headed  bv  fome  di- 
vines of  more  emincrxe.  Thefe  perfons,  after 
mature  deliberation,  drew  up  ai tides  againft  him, 
extiaded  chiefly  from  his  ferraons  ;  in- which  he 
was  charged  with  fpeaking  lightly  of  the  worlhip 
of  faints;  with  faying,  that  there  was  no  material 
:Sre  in  hell;  and,  that  he  had  rather  be  in  purga- 
tory, than  in  Lollard's  tower.      Thefe  articles,  im. 
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the  form  of  ati  accufation,  were  laid  before  Stoke- 
fley,  bilhop  of  London.     1  his  prelate  immediate- 
ly cited  Mr.  Latimer  to  appear  before  him.     lint 
Ivir*  Latimer,   infiead  of  obeying  the  citation,  ap- 
pealed   to    his   own    ordinary  ;     thinking    himCelf 
wholly  exempt  from  the  jurifdi£lion    of  any  othep 
bifhop.      Stokefiey,  upon   this,   making  a  private 
caufe  of  it,  was   determined  at  any  rate  to  get  hin> 
in  his  power.     He  appUed  therefore  to  archbilhop 
Warham,  w4io  w^as  prevailed  upon  to  ilfue  a  cita- 
tion   from  his  own    court,  which    Mr.    Latimer 
©beyed.     His  friends  perfuaded  him  to  leave  the 
country  ;  but  their  intreaties  were  in  vain  ;  and  he 
fet  out  for  London,  though  it  was  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  he  was   at  this  time  labouriiig  unclei* 
a  fevere  fit  both  of  the  {tone  and'  cliolic.     But  his 
bodily  complaints  did   not  give  him  fo  much  pain^ 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  parifh  expofed,  where 
the  Popifh  clergy  would  not  fail  to  undo,  in  his  ab- 
fence,,  what  he  had  hitherto  done.      When  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  he  found  a  court  of  bilhops  and' 
canonifls  affembled  to  receive  him ;  where,  inftead 
of  being  examined,  as  he  expe£led,  about  his  fer- 
mons,  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  he 
was  ordered  to  fubfcribe.     It  declared  his  belief  in 
the   dotSlrine   of  purgatory  ;  the  eiTicacy  of  maffes 
for  the  fouls  therein  ;  of  prayers  to  the  faints  ;  of. 
pilgrimages-  to  thch  fepulchres   and   relics  ;  of  the 
perpetual  obligation'  of   vows  of  celibacy,    unlelV 
difpenled  with  by  the  pope  ;  of  the  papal  pov/v^r  to- 
forgive  (ins  ;  of  the   worfhip    of  images;    of  the 
feven  facraments,   and  other  abfurd.  ulages   of  the 
Romiih  church. 

Mr.  Latimer  having  read  over  the  contents,  re- 
turned the  paper,  refufing  to  fign  it.  I'he  arch 
bilhop,  v^ith  a  frown,-  defired  lie  would  confuier 
what  he  did.  '*  We  intend  not,"  fays  he,  *•  Alp;; 
Latiiryer..  to  be  hard  upon  yoa  ;  ws  -ilifmifs  y.nf 
K  5  '  £^r 
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for  the  prefent  :  take  a  copy  of  the  articles ;  ex* 
amine  them  carefully;  and  God  grant,  that,  at 
our  next  meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  bet- 
ter teaiper." 

At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  feveral  fucceeding 
ones,  the  iame  fcenc  was  a£ted  over  again  :  both 
fides  continued  inflexible.  The  biihops,  however, 
being  determined,  if  poffible,  to  make  him  com- 
ply, began  to  treat  him  with  more  feverity.  Of 
one  of  thefe  examinations  he  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing account. 

*'  I  Was  brought  out,"  fays  he,  *^  to  be  ex- 
amined in  a  chamber,  v/here  I  was  wont  to  be 
examined  :  but  at  this  time  it  was  fomewhat  alter- 
ed. For,  v/hereas  before  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  ar- 
ras hanged  over  the  chimney  ;  and  the  table  flood 
near  the  chimiiey's  end.  There  was,  among  thefe 
bifhops  tliat  examined  me,  one  with  whom  I  have 
been  very  familiar,  and  wliom  I  took  for  my  great 
fiieiid,  an  aged  man,  and  he  fat  next  the  table- 
end.  Then,  among  other  queflions  he  put  forth 
one,  a  very  fubtle  and  crafty  one  ;  and,  when  I 
Uiould  make  anfvver,  '  I  pray  yon,  Mr.  Latimer,' 
faid  he,  '  fpeak  out;  1  am  very  thick  of  hearing, 
und  here  be  many  that  fit  far  off.*  I  marvelled  at 
this,  that  i  was  bidden  to  fpeak  out,  and  began 
to  mifdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney  ;  and 
there  1  heard  a  pen  plairily  fcratching  behind  the 
cloth,  ,  They  had  appointed  one  tliere  to  write  all 
niy  anfwers,  that  I  ihould  not  flart  from  them. 
God, was  ray  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  anfwers;  I 
toiild  never  dk  have  efcaped  them." 

^  'I  hus  the  biihops  continued  to  diilrefs  Mr.  La- 
timer ;  examining  him  three  times  every  week,  with 
a  view  either  to  draw  fomething  frotn  him  by  cap- 
tio  ?  qiieftions,  or  to  teaze  him  at  length  into  a 
<:ompIiance ;  and  indeed,,  at  length,  he  \7?;S  tired 
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out.  AccordiRgly,  when  he  was  next  fummoned, 
inftead  of  going  himfehS  he  fent  a  letter  to  the 
archbilliop  ;  in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he 
tells  him,  That  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met 
with,  had  fretted  him  into  fuch  a  diforder,  as  ren- 
dered him  unfit  to  attend  them  that  day  :  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  could  not  help  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  expoftulate  with  his  grace,  for  detain- 
ing him  fo  long  from  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  : 
that  it  feemed  to  him  mofl  unaccountable,  that 
they,  w^ho  never  preached  themfelv'es,  fhould  hin- 
der others  :  that,  as  for  their  examination  of  him, 
he  really  could  not  imagine  v/hat  they  aimed  at ; 
they  pretended  one  thing  in  the  beginning,  and 
another  in  the  progrefs  :  that,  if  his  fermons  were 
what  gave  offeiice,  which,  he  perjuaded  himfelf,, 
weie  neither  contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any 
canon  of  the  church,  he  w^as  ready  to  anfwer 
v/hatever  might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them  : 
that  he  Vv'iihed  a  little  more  regard  might  be  had 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people  ;  and,  that  a  dif- 
tindion  might  be  made  between  the  ordinances  of 
(3od  and  man  j  that,  if  fome  abufes  in  religion 
did  prevail,  (as  was  then  commonly  fappofed}  he- 
thought  preaching  w^as  the  befl:  means  to  difcoun- 
tenance  them  :  that  he  wifhed  all  paftors  might  be 
obliged  to  perform  their  duty  :  but  that, -however ,_ 
liberty  might  be  given  to  thofe  who  were  willing  : 
that,  as  for  the  articles  propofed  to  him,  he  beg- 
ged to  be  excufed  from  fubfcribing  them  j  while 
he  lived  he  never  would  abet  fuperfiition  :  and, 
that,  laftly,  he  hoped  the  archbidiop  v/ould  excufc 
Vv-hat  he  had  written  ;  he  knew  his  duty  to  his 
fuperiors,  and  would  pradlife  it :  but,  in  that  cafe, 
be  thought  a  ftronger  obligation  laid  upon  him. 

Mr.  I  atimer  had  indeed  a  very  narrow  efcape, 
owing  entirely  to  his  friends  about  the  king ;  for 
this   very  ecclefiaftical  court  had  proceeded  neariy" 

.         \  K  6  la 
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In  the  fame  manner  with  his  v/orthy  friend  Mr. 
Bilney,  v;ho  after  a  fimilar  examination,  had  been- 
pnrkiaded  by  Toiiftal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  re- 
cant, and  bear  a  faggot  upon  his  fhoulder,  iir 
token  of  fubmrffibn.  This  happened  in  1528,. 
and  Biiney  afterwards  feeling  great  remorfe  of 
confcience  for  his  recantation,  became  extremely 
rnelancholy,  after  which  he  went  about  preaching; 
tlie  Reformation,  and  confeffing  the  guilt  of  his 
abjuration,  till  at  length  in  the  year  1551,  he  was- 
apprehended  by  the  billiop  of  Norwich,  and  was- 
burnt  the  fam.e  year,  in  purfuance  of  a  writ  froni: 
the  eccleliaftical  court  at  London,  for  his  execu- 
tion, as  a  relapfed;  heretic. 

What  particular  efFe^l  Latimer's  letter  produced^ 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  the  king,  apprized  of  the 
yi-  wfage  he  had  met  with,  moft  probably  by 
the  lord  Cromv/ell's  means,  interpofed  in  his  be- 
baif,  and  refcued  him  out  of  tlie  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

The  (le  a  dy  attachment  Mr.  Latimerhad  fliewn 
^  the  caufe  of  the  Reformation,  the  arfiftance  he 
had  given  in  forwarding  the  divorce,  and  the 
great  fervices  he  might  perform  in  a  more  confpi^ 
quous  ftation,  were  ftrong  inducements  to  engage 
tht  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  lord  Crom.well,. 
«pw  prime  miniver,  to  folicit  his  promotion. 
They,  therefore,  jointly  recommended'  him  to  the: 
l^mg  for  one  of  the  bifnopricks,  Worcefter  or 
Saiilbury,  both  vacant  at  this  time,  by  the  depri- 
vation of  Ghii^uccii,  and  Campegio,  t^vo  Italian 
bifliops,  who  fell  under  the  king's  difpleafure  upon-, 
his  rupture  with  Home, 

The  king  thus  powerfully   folicired,   and  beings 
himfelf  mi:rh   difpofrd    to   favour.   Mr.    Latimer, 
offered  him  tJx  fee  of  Vyorvcefter,  v;hich  he  accepted 
ja-  1535?  ^'"id  was   thus  fcreened   for  the  {)refent; 
Ijom  tli^  malice  of  his  enemies, 
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All  the  hiflorians  of  thefe  times  mention  him 
35  a  perfon  remarkably  zealovis  in  the  difcharge  of 
hi -3  new  fun6lions.  In  reforming  the  clergy  cf 
his  diocefe,  which  he  tho\:ght,the  chief  branch  of 
the  epifcopal  office,  he  was  uncommonly  adlive  and 
vefolute.  With  the  famefpiiit,  he  prefided  over  his 
ecclefiailical  court  ;  and  he  was  frequent  and  atten- 
tive in  his  viiitations  ;  in  ordair>ing,  flrid  and 
wary  ;  in  preaching,  indefatigable  ;  in  reproving 
and  exhorting,    {eYert  and  perfuafive. 

Thus  far  he  could  a£t  with  authority  :  but  in 
other  things,  he  found  himfelf  under  difficulties. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Popiffi  worlhip  gave  hinx 
great  offence ;  and  he  neither  durfl,  in  times  fo 
dangerous  and  unfettled,  lay  them  entirely  afide  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  willing  to  retain 
them.  In  this  dilemma  his  addrefs  was  admira- 
ble. He  enquired  into  their  origin  ;  and,  when 
he  found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  good  mean- 
ing, he  took  care  to  inculcate  that  original  mean- 
ing in  the  room  of  a  corrupt  interpretation.  Thus 
he  put  the  people  in  mind,  when  bread  and  water 
were  dillributed,  that  thefe  elements,  w^hieh  had 
long  been  thought  endowed  with  a  kind  of  magi- 
cal influence,  were  nothing  more  tlian  appendages 
to  the  two  facraments  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
Baptifm ;  the  former,  he  faid,  reminded  us  of 
,  Chrift's  death  ;  and  tire  latter  was  only  a  fimple 
r-eprefentation  of  our  being  purified  from  fin. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  con-' 
fined  within  his  own  diocefe,  he  was  called  upon 
to  exert  them  in  a  more  public  manner  ,  having 
Fcceived  a  fummons  to  attend  the  parliament  and 
convocation.  This  meeting  was  opened,  in  the- 
lafual  form,  by  a  Latin-  fermon,  or  rather  an  ora- 
tion, fpoken  by  bilhop  Latimer,  whofe  eloquence 
was.  at  this  time,  every  where  famous.  But,  as 
ke  did  not  diftinguifh  himielf  in  the  debates  or 
t^ii   Gojivocatiou,  which  ran  very  high   between 
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the  Proteftant  and  Poplfh  parties  ;  we  fhall  only 
add,  that  an  animated  attempt  was  at  this  time 
made  to  get  him  and  Cranraer  ftigmatifed  by  fome 
pubhc  cenfure :  but,  through  their  own  and 
Cromwell's  intereft,  they  were  too  well  eilabliih- 
ed  to  tear  any  open  attack  from  their  enemies. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  billiop  of  Worcefler, 
highly  fatisfied  with  the  profped  of  a  reformation, 
repaired  to  his  diocese,  having  made  no  longer 
Hay  in  London  than  was  abfolutely  necelTary. 
He  had  no  talents,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
none,  for  ftate- affairs  ;  and  therefore  he  meddled 
not  with  them.  His  whole  ambition  was,  to  dif- 
charge  the  paftoral  functions  of  a  bifhop,  neither 
aiming  to  difplay  the  abihties  of  the  Hatefman, 
nor  thofe  of  the  courtier.  How  very  unqualified 
he  was  to  fupport  the  latter  of  thefe  charaflers, 
will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  following  fcory. 

It  was  the  cufiom,  in  thofe  days,  for  the  bi- 
fhops  to  make  prefents  to  the  king,  upon  the 
firft  day  of  a  nev/  year  ;  and  many  of  them  would 
prefent  very  liberally,  proportioning  their  gifts  to 
their  expedations.  Among  the  reft,  the  bifhop 
of  Worcefter,  being  at  this  time  in  town,  waiM:ed 
«pon  the  king  with  his  offering  ;  but,  iniiead  of 
a  purfe  of  gold,  which  was  the  common  oblation^ 
he  prefented  a  New  Teftament,  with  a  leaf  dou- 
bled down,  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner,  to  this 
paifage,  **  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God 
**  will  judge." 

After  he  had  reiided  about  two  years  in  his 
diocefe,  he  was  again  fummoned  to  London  in 
1539,  to  attend  the  buiinefs  of  parliament.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  accufed  before  the  king 
of  preaching  a  feditious  fermon.  This  fc:rmon  he 
had  preached  at  court,  and  according  to  his 
cufiom,  had  been,  unqiieiiionably,  fevere  enough 
againll  whatever  he  obferved  araifs.     fiis  accuier, 
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who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  emi- 
nence about  the  king,  was  moft  probably  Gardiner 
bifhop  of  Winchefler;  who  at  this  time  was 
comino*  into  great  favour  at  court,  and  had  alien- 
ated the  king's  mind  from  the  Proteftant  intereft. 
But  Latimer  being  called  upon  by  the  king,  with 
fome  fternnefs,  to  vindicate  himfelf,  was  fo  far 
from  denying  or  even  paUiating,  what  he  had  faid, 
that  he  boldly  juftified  it ;  and  turning  to  the  king, 
with  that  noble  unconcern  v/hich  a  good  confci- 
ence  infpires,  made  this  anfwer  :  "  I  never  thought 
myfelf  worthy,  nor  I  never  fued  to  be  a  preacher 
before  your  grace ;  but  I  was  called  to  it,  and 
would  be  wiUing,  if  you  miflike  me,  to  give  place 
to  my  betters  ;  for  1  grant  there  be  a  great  many 
more  worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am  ;  and  if  it  be 
your  grace's  pleafure  to  allow  them  for  preachers, 
I  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after  them. 
But  if  your  grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I  would 
defire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  difcharge  my  confci- 
ence,  and  to  frame  my  doftrme  according  to  my 
audience.  I  had  been  a  very  doit  indeed,  to  have 
preached  fo  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I 
preach  before  your  grace."  The  greatnefi  of  this 
anfwer  baffled  his  accufer's  malice  ;  the  feverity  of 
the  king's  countenance  changed  into  a  gracious 
fmilc ;  and  the  bifnop  was  difmiffed  with  that 
obliging  freedom,  which  this  monarch  never  ufed, 
but  to  thofe  whom  he  efteemed. 

About  this  time,  the  fix  articles  of  religion, 
having  paffed  both  houies,  received  the  royal  afient: 
they  were  juilly  liyled  the  bloody  articles,  by  the 
Proteftants,  who  forefaw  that  they  were  calculated 
to  reftore  the  Romifli  religion.  It  was  enabled  by 
the  llatute,  that,  whoever  Ihould  deny  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubftantiation,  either  ni  fpeech  or  by  writ- 
ing, Ihould  be  adjudged  to  be  heretics,  and  burnt 
without  any  abjuration  being  admitted^  and  their 

eftates 
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eftates  be  forfeited  to  the  king :  —  that  who^ 
ever  fiiould  mai,ntain  the  neceffity  of  communicat- 
ing in  both  fpecies  ; — affirm,  that  it  was  lawful 
for  priefts  to  marry  -, — that  vows  of  chaflity 
might  be  violated  ; — that  private  maifcs  were  ufe- 
elfs  ; — or  that  auricular  confeffion  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  falvation,  were  to  be  adjudged  felons,  and' 
to  fufFer  death  as  fuch,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Thus  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  by  the  verfatility 
of  the  king's  difpofition  and  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, were  alike  expofed  to  the  flames ;  the  one  if 
they  denied  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  other  if 
they  oppofed  the  lix  articles.  Our  worthy  prelate 
was  one  of  the  firil  who  took  offence  at  tkefe  arti- 
cles:  he  refufed  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  them, 
and  he  thought  it  wrong  to  hold  any  office  in  a 
church  where  fuch  terms  of  communion  were  re- 
quired. He,  therefore,  refigned  his  bifhopric. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  w^hen  he  came  from  the 
parliament  houfe  to  his  lodgings,  he  threw^  off  his 
robes,  and  leaping  up,  declared  to  thofe  who  flood 
about  him,  ''  That  he  thought  himfelf  lighter,  thaiv 
ever  he  found  himfelf  before." 

After  this  he  immediately  retired  into  the 
country,  w^here  he  thought  of  nothing,  for  the 
i^emainder  of  his  days,  but  a  fequeil^red  life.  Rut 
having  received  a  bruife  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and 
the  contufion  being  fo  dangerous,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  feek  out  for  better  affiftance  than  could 
be  afforded  him  by  the  unHcilfal  furgeons  of  thofe 
parts,  he  repaired  again  to  London.  Here  he 
found  things  fcill  in  a  worfe  condition  than  he  left 
them.  The  duke  of  Nort'olk,  and  the  bifnop  of 
"VVinchefler,  who  were  the  principal  inflruments 
in  the  ruin  of'  the  earl  of  Eilex,  were  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Popifu  party  ;  and  underthe  direction 
cfthefe  zealots,  fuch  a  fcene  of  blood  enfued,  as 
England   had   not    yet   fe^n,       Latimer,    among 
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others,  felt  the  efFe£ts  of  their  bigotry ;  their 
erailTaries  foon  found  him,  and  acculcd  him  of 
harvi ng  fpoken  againll:  the  ftatutcs  of  the  fix  articles, 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  formal  pro- 
eel's  was  carried  on  againil  hiai,  or  that  he  was 
ever  judicially  examined.  He  fufFered,  however, 
under  one  pretence  or  other,  a  cruel  imprifonment 
during  the  remainder  of  king  Henry's  reign. 

After  remaining  in  the  'I'ower  upwards  of  fix 
years,  in  the  conllant  pradice  of  every  Chrillian 
virtue,  upon  the  accellion  of  Edward  V!.  he  and 
all  others  who  were  imprifoned  in  the  fame  caufe, 
were  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  Latimer,  whofe  old  friends 
were  now  in  power,  was  received  by  them  with 
every  mark  of  afTe£tion.  Heath  had  fucceeded  him 
in  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter ;  and  the  parliament 
fcnt  an  addrefs  to  the  protector,  begging  him  to  re- 
fiore  Mr.  Latimer  to  the  bilhopric  of  VVorceiler, 
which  greativ  diftreffed  Heath,  who  was  a  violent 
bigot  to  the  Romifh  church,  and  was  deprived  in 
1550.  But  on  the  relumption  being  propofed  to 
Latimer,  he  defired  to  be  excufed,  alleging  his 
great  age,  and  the  claim  he  had  from  thence  to  a 
private  life.  Having  thus  rid  himfelf  of  all  incum- 
brances,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend, 
archbiHiop  Cranmer,  and  took  up  his  relidence  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired  life. 

His  chief  employment  was  to  hear  the  complaints, 
and  to  redrefs  the  injuries,  of  the  poor  people ; 
and  his  chara£ler  for  fervices  of  this  kind  was  fo 
univerfally  known,  that  (Irangers,  from  every  part 
of  England,  would  refort  to  him,  vexed  either  by 
the  delays  of  public  courts  and  offices,  or  harraifed 
by  the  opprelFions  of  the  great,  in  thefe  occupa- 
tions, and  in  affifling  archbilhop  Cranmer  toconx- 
poie  the  homilies^  which  were  fet  forth  by  authority, 
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ill  the  firft  year  of  king  Edward,  he  fpent  upwards* 
of  two  years. 

But  as  he  was  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  and 
popular  preachers  in  England,  he  was  appointed 
during  the  three  firil:  years  of.  king  Edward,  to 
preach  the  Lent  fermons  before  the  king.  And 
upon  thefe  occaiions,  he  attacked  the  vices  of  the 
great  with  honeft  freedom,  and  charged  them 
particularly  with  covetoufnefs,  bribery,  and  ex- 
tortion from  the  poor,  fo  home,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  them,  by  any  felf  deceit,  to  avoid, 
the  direft  application  of  his  reproofs  to  themfelves. 

Upon  the  revolution  at  court,  after  the  duke  of 
Somerfet's  death,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  king's  licence,  as  a  general  preach- 
er, in  thofe  parts  where  he  thought  his  labours 
might  be  moll:  ufeful :  but,  upon  the  acceihon  of 
queen  Mary,  he  foon  loft  this  iiberty.  The  bi- 
Ihop  of  Winchefter,  who  had  profcribed  him  with 
the  firft,  fent  a  melTenger  to  cite  him  before  the 
council.  He  had  notice  of  this  defign  fome  hours 
before  the  mcflenger's  arrival,  but  he  made  no 
ufe  of  the  intelligence  ;  like  other  eminent  refor- 
mers of  that  time,  he  chofe  rather  to  meet,  thaa 
avoid  perfecuticn. 

The  meflenger  therefore  found  him  equipped  for 
his  journey  :  at  w^hich  expreffing  his  furprize,  Mr. 
Latimer  told  him,  That  he  w^as  as  ready  to  attend 
him  to  London,  thus  called  upon  to  anfw^er  for 
his  faith,  as  he  ever  was  to  take  any  journey  in  his 
life  :  and,  that  he  doubted  not  but  that  God,  who 
had  already  enabled  him  to  ftand  before  two 
princes,  would  enable  him  to  ftand  before  a  third* 
The  melTenger  then  acquainting  him,  that  he  had 
no  orders  to  feize  his  perfon,  delivered  a  letter  and 
departed.  From  which  it  is  plain,  that  they  chofe 
rather  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom^  than  to 
bring  him  to  any  public  queftion. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Latimer,  upon  opening  the  letter,  and 
finding  it  to  contain  a  citation  from  the  council, 
refolved  to  obey  it.  He  fet  out,  therefore,  imme- 
diately for  London.  As  he  paifed  through  Smith- 
field,  where  heretics  were  ufually  burnt,  he  laid 
chearfully,  ''  This  place  hath  long  groaned  for 
me."  The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the 
council,  who  having  loaded  him  with  many  fevere 
reproaches,  fent  him  to  the  Tower. 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  part  c^ 
his  life  ;  only  he  now  met  with  harfher  treatment, 
and  had  more  frequent  occalions  to  exercife  his  re- 
lignation;  which  virtue  no  man  more  eminently 
polTelTed,  neither  did  the  ufual  chearfulnefs  of  his 
difpoiition  now  forfake  him  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
remarkable  inilance  on  record.  A  fervant  going 
out  of  his  apartment,  Mr.  Latimer  called  after  him, 
and  bid  him  tell  his  mafter.  That,  ur.leis  he  took 
better  care  of  him,  he  Ihould  certainly  efcape  him. 
Upon  this  meifsge,  the  lieutenant,  with  fome  dif- 
compofure  in  his  countenance,  came  to  him,  and 
defired  an  explanation  of  what  he  had  faid  to  his 
fervant.  *'  Why,  you  expe£l,  I  fuppofe,  Mr. 
lieutenant,"  replied  Mr.  Latim.er,  *'  that  I  fhould 
be  burned  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little 
fire  this  frofiy  weather,  1  can  tell  you  I  fhall  firll 
be  ilarved  Vv^ith  cold." 

About  the  fame  time  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and 
Ridley,  bilhop  of  London,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  of  the  former  we  Ihail  take  little  notice 
at  prefent,  r^erring  the  reader  to  his  life,  in  its 
proper  place  ;  but  we  fhall  here  introduce  fuch 
memoirs  of  bifliop  Ridley,  as  will  be  fufiicient  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  without  breaking-in 
upon  our  enlarged  hiftoiical  plan,  by  inferting  all 
the  unintereiling  incidents  of  his  life. 

Nicholas  Ridley  firft  made  himfelf  confpi" 
cuous  at  Cambridge,  in  1530  j  after  having  fpent 
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fome  time  in  the  fluHv  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonnc 
at  Paris,  and  at  the  univeiiity  of  Louvaine  iii 
Flanders.  At  this  time,  two  vain  young  ftudents 
of  Oxford,  came  to  Cambridge,  and  challenged 
the  whole  univerfity  to  a  public  difputation  on  the 
two  following  quelHons.  '1  he  firft  was,  Whether 
the  civil  law  v/as  more  excellent  (as  a  profelhon) 
'than  medicine  ?  1  he  fecond,  Whether  a  woman 
condemned  to  death,  being  twice  tied  up,  and  the 
cords  breaking,  ought  to  be  tied  up  again  ?  No 
mention  is  made  which  fide  of  thefe  frivolous 
quefiions  Mr.  Ridley  took,  but  it  is  certain,  that 
he  foon  baffled  one  of  the  antagonifls,  and  the 
other  feigning  ficknefs,  the  difputation  ended,  and 
the  viftory  was  afcribed  to  Mr.  Ridley  of  Univer- 
fity College,  though  he  had  four  alTociates. 

In  1536,  archbilhop  Cranmer  hearing  of  his  great 
reputation  as  a  man  of  extenfive  learning,  made  hi;n 
ofi^  of  his  chaplains,  and  being  better  pleafed  with 
him  on  a  familiar  acquaintance,  he  gave  him  the 
Vicarage  of  Heme  in  Kent,  and  ever  after  became 
his  patron. 

In  1543,  a  fruitlefs  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Popifh  bilhops  to  ruin  Mr.  Ridley  and  his  patron, 
though  Mr.  Ridley  at  this  time  onlyobjeftedtofbme 
of  the  fix  bloody  articles,  and  fliil  believed  in  the 
doflrine  of  tianfubllantiation.  But  in  1545,  hav- 
ing read  fome  trails  publiflied  by  the  Zuinglians^ 
in  Germany,  on  the  doftrlne  of  the  facrament^ 
in  which  tranfubflantiation  was  proved  to  be  an 
innovation  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  he  became  a 
thorough  convert  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, [a  1548,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Rochefter  ;  and  upon  the  deprivation  of  Bonner, 
he  was  tranllated  to  that  of  London,  to  which 
Weifmlniler,  being  fupprefTed,  was  united,  the 
following  year. 

"^  In 
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In  1 55 1,  bifhop  Ridley  gave  a  finking  proof  of 
his  piety  and  goodnefs,  for  though  the  fweating 
Ccknefs  raged  violently  at  London,  and  was  as 
fatal  as  the  plague,  he  refided,  and  alTiduoufly  en- 
deavoured to  make  this  public  caiamity  of  ufe, 
by  preaching  repentance,  and  a  reformation  of 
manners. 

It  u^1S  this  worthy  prelate,  vho  in  1553, 
preached  the  excellent  fermon  on  charity  before 
king  Edward  VI.  which  induced  the  pious  young 
monarch  to  found  the  hofpitals,  as  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Thus 
worthily  did  he  fill  his  high  (lation  in  the  church  ; 
and  being  zealous  for  the  prefervation  of  tlie  Pro- 
teftant  religion,  after  the  king's  death,  he  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  council, 
reco-mmending^  lady  jane  Grey  to  the  people 
as  their  lawful  queen.  F'or  this  offence,  upon 
Mary's  acceliion,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
with  Craimier,  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  ;  and 
this  bigoted  qiieen,  though  Ihe  might  have  tried 
them  v/ith  the  other  flate  prifoners  for  treafon, 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  againfc  them  as  he- 
retics. 

After  tlie  three  bifhops  had  been  imprifoned 
fome  months  in  the  Tower,  the  convocation  fent 
them,  under  the  care  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  to  Oxford,  to  be  prefent  at  a  public  dif- 
putation  to  be  held  there  ;  wlien  it  was  faid, 
the  Jo!ig  depending  controverfy  between  the  Papifls 
aiui  the  Proteilants,  would  be  finally  determmed 
by  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  both  parties.  But 
\^heii  they  airived  there,  ^which  was  in  IMarch 
1554,  they  were  all  clofely  confined  in  the  com- 
nion  prifon,  and  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  ;  a  plain  proof  that  no  free  dilputation  was 
intended,     in  this  comfortlefs  lituation  their  chief 
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rcfource  was  in  prayer,  in  which  they  fpent  great 
part  of  every  day.  Mr.  Latimer,  particularly, 
would  often  continue  kneeling  till  he  was  not  able 
to  rife  without  help.  The  principal  fubjeft  of 
his  prayers  was,  that  God  would  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  profeffion  of  his  religion  to  the  laft  ; 
that  God  would  again  reftore  his  Gofpel  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  preferve  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  be  a 
comfort  to  this  land. 

Fox  has  preferved  a  conference,  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  writing,  which  was  held  at  this  time, 
"between  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

The  two  bifhops  are  reprefented  iitting  in  their 
prifon,  ruminating  upon  the  folemn  preparations 
then  making  for  their  trial,  of  which  probably 
they  were  now  firfl  informed,  Billiop  Ridley  firft 
broke  filence.  "  The  time,'*  faid  he,  *■'  is  now 
come  ;  we  are  now  called  upon  either  to  deny  our 
faith,  or  to  fufFer  death  in  its  defence.  You,  Mr. 
Latimer,  are  an  old  foldier  of  Chrifl,  and  have 
frequently  withflood  the  fear  of  death  ;  whereas  I 
am  raw  in  the  fervice,  and  unexperienced."  With 
this  preface  he  introduces  a  requeft,  that  Mr. 
Latimer,  whom  he  calls  his  father,  would  hear  him 
propofe  fuch  arguments  as  he  thought  it  moil  like- 
ly his  adverfaries  would  urge  againft  him,  and 
aflifl:  him  in  providing  himfslf  with  proper  an- 
fwers  to  them.  To  this,  Mr.  Latimer,  in  his 
"ufual  ftrain  of  good-humour,"  anfwered,  That,  he 
fancied  the  good  bifhop  vras  treating  him,  as  he 
remembered  Mr.  Bilney  ufed  formerly  to  do, 
who,  when  he  wanted  to  teach  him,  would  always 
do  It  under  colour  of  being  taught  himfelf.  *'  But, 
in  the  prefent  cafe,"  faid  he,  *'  my  lord,  I  am 
determined  for  myfelf,  to  give  them  very  little 
trouble.  I  fhall  iuft  offer  them  a  plain  account 
of  my  faith,  and  fhall  fay  very  little  more  ;  for  I 

know 
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know  any  tiling  more  will  be  to  no  piirpofe. 
They  talk  of  a  free  difputation  ;  but,  I  am  well 
ailured  their  grand  argument  will  be,  that  of 
their  forefathers  ;  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law,  ye  ought  to  die,"  However,  upon  Mr. 
Ridley's  preffing  his  requeft,  they  went  upon  the 
^examination  he  defired. 

This  part  of  their  conference  contains  only 
the  common  arguments  againft  the  tenets  of  Po- 
pery. When  they  had  finifhed  this  exercife,  Rid- 
ley defired  Latimer's  prayerS,  that  he  might  bs 
enabled  to  truft  in  God. 

*'  Of  my  prayers,"  replied  the  old  bifliop, 
**  you  may  be  well  afTured  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  I 
fnall  have  your's  in  return.  And,  indeed,  prayer 
and  patience  fhould  be  our  great  refources.  For 
myfeif,  had  I  the  learning  of  St.  Paul,  I  ihould 
think  it  ill  laid  out  upon  an  elaborate  defence. 
Yet  our  caie,  my  lord,  admits  of  comfort.  Our 
enemies  can  do  no  more  than  God  permits  ;  and 
God  is  faithful  ;  who  will  not  fuffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  our  flrength.  Be  at  a  point  with 
them  ;  ftandto  that,  and  let  them  fay  and  do  what 
they  pleafe.  To  ufe  many  words  would  be  in  vain  ; 
yet  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of 
your  faith,  if  they  will  hear  you.  For  other 
things,  in  a  wicked  judgement-hall,  a  man  may 
keep  iilence  after  the  example  of  Chriil.  As  for 
their  fophiftry,  you  know  falfhood  may  often  be 
difplayed  in  the  colours  of  truth.  But,  above  all 
things,  be  upon  your  guard  againil  the  fear  of 
death.  This  is  the  great  argument  you  mufl 
oppofe.— -Poor  Shaxton  !  (bifhop  of.  Salifbury^ 
who  recanted,  and  then  became  a  perfecutor  of  the 
Protellants),  it  is  to  be  feared  this  argument  had 
the  greateft  weight  in  his  recantation.  But  let  us 
be  llediall,   and   unmoveable ;    aiTuring   ourfelves 

that 
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that  we  cannot  be  more  happy,  than  by  being 
fuch  Philippians,  as  not  only  beUeve  in  Chrift, 
but  dare  fufrer  for  his  fake." 

The  commilhoners  from  the  convocation  ar- 
rived at  Oxford  in  April,  and  aflembled  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  where,  being  arrayed  in  fcarlet, 
they  featcd  themfelves  before  the  high  altar,  and 
placing  the  prolocutor  D]\  Weilon,  in  the  middle, 
they  fent  for  the  prifoners.  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
being  fiifl:  brought  in,  were  told  that  the  convo- 
cation had  figned  their  belief  of  the  following 
articles,  which  the  queen  expefted  they  would 
either  fubfcribe,   or  confute. 

''  The  natural  body  of  Chrift  is  really  in 
the  facraaient  after  the  words  fpoken  by  the 
prieft. 

'*  In  the  facrament,  after  the  words  of  confe- 
cration,  no  other  lubftance  does  remain,  than  tlie 
fubflance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrlll. 

**  In  the  mafs  is  a  facrifice  propitiatory  for  the 
fins  of  the  quick  and  dead." 

Cranmer  and  Pvidlcy  havins;  refufed  to  iio"n  thefe 
articles,  copies  were  delivered  to  them,  and  the 
prolocutor  fixed  two  feparate  days,  when  he  told 
them,  it  would  be  expefted,  that  they  fhould  pub- 
lick  ly  argue  againft  them. 

Bilhop  Latimer  was  next  introduced,  like  a  pri- 
mitive martyr,  in  his  prifon  attire.  He  had  a  cap 
upon  his  head,  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 
of  fpe^acles  hanging  at  his  breaft,  a  New  1  efta- 
ment  under  his  arm,  and  a  ilaff  in  his  hand.  He 
was  ahnoil:  exhauiied  with  preiiin^  through  the 
crowd  ;  and  the  prolocutor  ordering  a  chair  to  be 
brought  for  him,  he  walked  up  to  it,  and,  fayin 
be  was  a  very  old  man,  fat  down  without  any 
ceremony.  The  at  tides  were  then  read  to  him; 
Vv'h'ch  he  denied  alfo.  The  prolocutor,  upon  this, 
6  telling 
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telling  him,  that  he  mail:  difpute  on  the  VVednef- 
day  following,  the  old  biihop,  with  as  much 
chearfulnefs  as  he  would  have  fhewn  upon  the  moft 
ordinary  occafion,  fhaking  his  pallied  head,  an- 
fwered,' fmiling,  ''Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  am  jufr. 
as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais.'* 
He  then  complained,  that  he  was  very  old,  and 
very  infirm ;  and  faid,  That  he  had  the  ufe  of  no 
book:  but  that  under  his  arm;  which  he  had  read 
feven  times  over  deliberately,  without  finding  the - 
leail:  mention  made  of  the  mafs.  In  this  fpeech  he 
gave  great  offence,  by  faying,  in  his  humorous 
way,  alluding  to  tranfubftantiation,  that  he  could 
find  neither  the  marrow-bones,  nor  the  finews,  of 
the  mafs  in  the  New  Teilament.  Upon  which, 
the  prolocutor  cried  out,  with  fome  warmth,  that 
he  would  make  him  find  both  :  "  That  you  will 
never  do,  mafler  doftor,"  replied  Latimer ;  after 
wkich  he  was  iilenced. 

Our  venerable  old  man  adK'red  to  the  refolutloa 
that  he  had  mentioned  in  his  conference  with. 
Ridley,  and,  when  the  time  of  his  difputation 
came,  knowing,  fays  Mr.  Addifon  (  Sps^^ator 
IS3°  463),  *'  How  his  abilities  were  impaired  by 
age,  and  that  it  was  impofTible  for  him  to  recolieil: 
all  thofe  reafons  which  had  dire£led  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion,  he  left  his  companions,  who 
were  in  the  full  poffeilion  of  their  vigour  and  learn- 
ing, to  bafiie  and  confound  their  antagonifts  by  the 
force  of  reafon,"  while  he  only  repeated  to  his  ad- 
verfaries,  the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed, 
and  in  the  profelhon  of  which  he  was  determined 
to  die. 

i  particulars  of  this 
tedious,    uninterefting,    ai 

omitted  in  favour  of  the  important  traafa'ftions  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  included  in  this  volume. 
Suffice  it,  therefore,   to  obfeive,   that  all  the  zlv^-^u- 
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nients  nfed  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  were  treated 
with  indecent  contempt,  and  inftead  of  being  fairly 
canvafled,  %vere  over-ruled  by  the  inlblence  of  au- 
thority, and  the  wild  uproar  of  countenanced  cla- 
mour and  tumult. 

In  a  few  days  after  thefe  fhameful  proceedings, 
the  commifhoners,  feated  in  their  accuftomed  form, 
fent  for  the  bilhcps  to  St.  Mary's  church  :  where, 
after  fome  aifefted  exhortations  to  recant,  the 
prolocutor  firfl  excommunicated',  and  then  con- 
demned them.  As  foon  as  the  fentence  was  read, 
bifliop  Latimer,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  "■  I 
thank  God,  moil:  heartily,  that  he  hath  prolonged 
my  life  to  this  end  !*'  To  which  the  prolocutor 
replied,  *'  If  you  go  to  heaven  in  this  faith,  I  am 
thoroughly  perfuaded  I  iliall  never  get  thc're.'' 

The  three  bilhops  w^ere  continued  clofe  prifoners 
at  Oxford,  upvs-ards  of  iixteen  months,  till  the 
pope's  authority,  and  the  legantine  power  w^ere 
completely  reflored  in  England,  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment;  for  it  Ihould  feem,  that  till  this  w-as  ef- 
fefted,  and  the  old  languinary  laws  againft  heretics 
revived,  they  could  not- be  put  to  death,  with  the 
leaft  Ihadow  of  juilicc,  the  fiatutes,  on  which  the 
Sentence  againfl  them  w^as  founded,  not  being  in 
force  at  the  time  when  it  was  palled  upon  them. 
Therefore,  a  new  commilfion  was  granted  by  car- 
dinal Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  to  Vv^hite,  biihop  of 
Lincoln,  Brookes,  biihop  of  Gloucefter,  and 
lioilman,  biihop  of  Briilol,  empowering  them  to 
ci tb  Ridley  and  Latimer  before  them,  in  order  to 
receive  them  into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  if 
they  w^ould  renounce  their  errors  ;  or  to  condemn 
them-as  hfretics,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  fe- 
cular  power,'  if  they  remained  obfthiate. 

On  the  30th  of  September,    1555,   tlie  commif- 

fioners  havmg  feated  themleives,   in  gnat  ftate,   in 

the  divinity  Lhool,  fent  for  Ridley,  vvho  refufing 
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to  fubfcribe  to  much  the  fame  articles  as  had  be- 
fore been  tendered  to  him  ;  they  then  fent  for 
Latimer,  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  bifhop 
ofLincohi,  to  make  him  renounce  his  opinion, 
in  an  eloquent  and  patlietic  fpeech,  in  which 
he  exhorted  him  to  accept  the  mercy  offered  to 
him,  and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
pope. 

Mr.  Latimer  thanked  the  biihop  for  his  gentle 
treatment  of  him;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  affured 
him,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  exped  from  him  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  pope.  He  did  not  believe, 
he  faid,  that  any  fuch  jurifditlion  had  been  given 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  nor  had  the  bifhops  of  Rome 
behaved  as  if  their  power  had  been  from  God,  He 
then  quoted  a  Popifli  book,  which  had  lately  been 
written,  to  Ihew  how  grofsly  the  Papifts  would 
mifreprefent  fcripture  :  and  concluded  with  faying, 
that  he  thought  the  clergy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
temporal  pov/er,  nor  ought  ever  to  be  intrulled 
with  it;  and  that  their  commifTion  from  their 
mafter,  in  his  opinion,  extended  no  farther  than 
to  the  diicharge  of  their  paftoral  functions.  To 
this  the  biihop  of  Lincoln  replied,  "  That  he 
thought  his  ftyle  not  quite  fo  decent  as  it  mip-ht 
be  ;  and  that  as  to  the  book  which  he.  quoted,  he 
knew,  nothing  of  it."  At  this  Latimer  expreffed 
his  furprize,  and  told  hi;]],  that  although  he  did 
not  know  the  author  of  it,  yet  it  v^^as  written  by  a 
perfon  of  note,  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

'  This  produced  fom--  mirth  among  the  audience 
as  the  biihop  of  Glouceiler  fat  then  upon  the 
bench.  That  prelate,  finding  himfelf  thus  publicly 
challenged,  rofe  up,  and,  addreiTmg  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Latimer,  paid  him  fome  comphments  udofi 
his  learning,  and  then  fpoke  in  vindication  of' his 

book.      But    his   zeal   carrying   him  too   far,    the 
.  biQiop  of  Lincoln,  intcrrupihig  him,  faid^  *'  vV'e 

•^  2  came 
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cr-me  not  here,  ray  lord,  to  difpiite  with  Mr.  La- 
tiir.er,  but  to  take  his  anfwer  to  certain  articles, 
Vv^hich  fliali  be  propofed  to  him." 

The  articles  were   then  read,   and    Mr.  Latimer 
anfwered  every  one  of  them  ;  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
tefting,  which  protefiation  he  begged  might  be  re- 
giftered,  that,  notwithftanding  his  anfwers  to  the 
pope's   commifiioners,  he   by  no   means   acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  pope.     The  notaries 
having  taken  down  his  anfwers  and  proteftation, 
the  bifnop  of  Lincoln  told  him,  *'  That,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  would  fhew  lenity  to  him  ;  that  the 
anfwers  whicii  he  had   now^  given  in,  fhould  not 
be  prejudicial  to  him  ;   but  that  he  fiiould  be  called 
upon    the  next  morning,    when  he  might  make 
w-hat  alterations  he  pleafed  ;  and  that  he  hoped  in 
God,  he  lliould  then  find  him  in  a  better  temper." 
To  this    the   good    old   man  anfwered,    "  That 
he  begged  they  would  do  with  him  then  jufl;  what 
they  pleafed,   and  that  he  might  not  trouble  them, 
nor  they  him,   another  day ;    that  as  to   his   opi- 
Fiions,   he  was  fixed  in  them,  and  that  any  refpite 
would  be  needlefs."    7'he  bilhcp,  however,  told 
him,   that  he  muft  appear  tke  next  morning,  and 
then  dilfolved  the  aifembly. 

Accordingly,  the  commifiioners  fitting  in  the 
lame  form,  he  was  brought  in  :  and  when  the 
tumult  was  compofed,  the  biiliop  of  Lincoln  told 
hini,'that  although  he  might  juftly  have  proceeded 
to  judgement  againil  him,  the  day  before,  yet  he 
'could  liOt  help  poftponing  it.  one  day  longer, 
''  In  hopes,  laid  he,  Sir,  tiiat  you  might  reaibu 
yourfelf  into  a  better  v^ay  of  linnking,  and  at  ler;gtli 
embrace,  what  we  ail  fo  much  dehrc,  that  mercy, 
Vshicli  our  holy  church  now.  tor  the  laft  time, 
ofFererh  to  you."  "  Ah^  !  my  lord,  aiiivvere«i 
i^lr.  La<imer,  your  indulgence  is  to  no  puipole, 
V/licn  a  mail  is  convir.ced  of  a.  truth,   even   to  de> 

ii  be  rate 
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liberate  is  unlawful.  I  am  fully  refolved  agamll 
the  church  of  Rome;  and,  once  for  all,  my  aii- 
fwer  is,  I  never  will  embrace  its  communion.  If 
3^du  urge  me  farther,  1  will  reply  as  St.  Cyprian 
did,  on  a  like  occalion.  He  ftood  before  his  juJgesj 
upon  a  charge  of  herefy  ;  and  being  allced,  which 
were  more  probably  of  the  church  of  Chrii},  be 
and  his  party,  who  were  every  where  defpifed,  or 
they,  his  judges,  wiio  were  every  where  in  efteem  ; 
he  anfwered  refolutely^  *'  That  Chrifl:  had  decided 
that  point,  when  he  mentioned  it,  as  a  mark  of 
his  difciples,  that  they  (hould  take  up  their  crofs 
and  follow  him.  If  this  then,  my  lords,  be  one 
of  the  charaiSteriflics  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
whether  fnali  we  denominate  by  that  name,  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  hath  always  been  a  per- 
fecutor,  or  that  fmall  body  of  Chriilians,  which  is 
perfecuted  bv  it  r"  "  You  mention.  Sir,  faid 
Lincoln,  with  a  bad  grace,  your  caufe  arnd  Sr, 
Cyprian's  together  :  tliey  are  v/holly  different/' 
*'  No,  my  lord,  replied  Latimer,  his  was  the 
word  of  G:d,  and  fo  is  mine." 

The  bilhop  of  Lincoln  finding  his  repeated  ex- 
hortations had  no  effecl,  at  lengih  palled  fentence; 
upon  him.  Mr.  Latimer  then  aiked  him,  whether 
there  was  any  appeal  from  tins  judgment.^  "  Ta 
whom,  faid  the  bifhop  of  Linco!!i,  would  yoit 
appeal?"  **  To  the  next  general  coun.cii,  an- 
fwered Mr.  Latimer,  that  Ihali  be  reguJarly  af- 
fembled."  *'  It  will  be  a  long  time,  replied  the 
bifhop,  before  Europe  v;ill  iee  fuch  a  council  as 
you  mean/'  Having  faid  this,  he  commiired  Mr. 
Latim(?rto  ihe  cuftody  of  the  mayor,  and  diiToJved 
the  aiFembly.  On  the  fime  day,  likewife,  fen- 
tence  was  pafled  on  Ridley,  and  the  i6th  of 
October,  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  was 
iixed  for  their  execution. 

L  3  Oiv 
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On  the  north  fide  of  the  town,  near  Baliol- 
college,  afpot  of  ground  was  chofen  for  the  place 
of  execution.  Hither,  on  the  fixteenth,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  repaired 
early,  in  the  morning;  and  a  guard  being  drawn 
round  the  place,  the  prifoners  were  fent  for, 
Bifliop  Ridley  £rfl  entered  this  dreadful  circle, 
accompanied  by  the  mayor ;  foon  after,  biihop 
Latimer  was  brought  in.  The  former  w^as  dreffed 
in  his  epifcopal  habit ;  the  latter,  as  ufual,  in  his 
prifon- attire.  This  difference  in  their  drefs  made 
a  moving  contrail,  and  augmented  the  concern  of 
the  fpeftators  :  the  bifhop  of  London  fhewing 
what  they  had  before  been  ;  Latimer,  what  they 
were  now  reduced  to. 

While  they  flood  before  the  flake,  about  to  pre- 
pare themfeives  for  the  frre,  they  Vv^ere  informed, 
they  mufl  firft  hear  a  ferm^on  ;  and,  foon  after. 
Dr.  Smitli  afcended  a  pulpit,  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  and  preached  on  thefe  words  of  St, 
Paul,  *'  Thougli  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing  r" 
In  his  difcourfe,  he  treated  the  two  bifhops  with 
great  inhumianity,  afperling  both  their  chai afters 
^nd  tenets. 

The  fermon  being  ended,  the  bifhop  of  London 
was  beginning  to  fay  fomething  in  defence  of  him- 
felf,  when  the  vice-chancellor,  flarting  up  fud- 
deiily  from  his  feat,  ran  tow^ards  him,  and 
ftopping  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  told  hira, 
*^  1'hat  if  he  was  going  to  recant,  he  ihould  have 
leave  :  but  he  fliould  be  permitted  in  nothing  far- 
ther." The  bifliop,  thus  checked,  looking  round, 
with  a  noble  air,  cried  out,  "  We  commit  our 
caufe  then  to  Almighty  God."  And  immediately 
an   o^cer    flepped    up,    and    acquainted    them, 

"That, 
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**  That,    at  their  leiiure,    they  might  now  make 
ready  for  the  flake." 

The  fpe£lators  burfl  into  tears,  wJien  they  faw 
thefe  two  .venerable  men  now  preparing  for  death. 
Reile£ling,  fays  Fox,  on  their  preferments,  the 
places  of  honour  they  held  in  the  commonwealth, 
the  favour  they  ftood  in  with  their  princes,  their 
great  learning,  and  greater  piety,  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  forrow  to  fee  fo  much  dignity,  fo 
much  honour,  fo  much  eftimanion,  fo  many  godly 
virtues,  the  ftudy  of  fo  many  years,  and  io  much 
excellent  learning,  about  to  be  confumed  in  one 
mornsnt.  Mr.  Latimer,  having  throv/n  off  the 
old  gown,  v/hich  was  wrapped  about  him,  appeared 
in  a  fhroud,  prepared  for  the  purpofe  i  and 
*'  whereas  before,  he  feem.ed  a  wkhered  and 
crooked  old  man,  he  now  ftood  bolt  upright,  as 
eomely  a  father,  as  one  might  lightly  behold."' 
'When  he,  and  his  feilow-fufferer  were  ready, 
they  were  both  faftened  to  a  ilake  with  an  iron 
chain.  They  then  brouglit  a  faggot  ready  kindled 
and  laid  it  at  Ridley's  feet  ;  to  whom  Latimer 
faid,  "  Be  of  good  comfort  mafter  Ridley,  and 
pl-ay  the  man  ;  we  Ihall  this  day  light  fuch  a  candle^ 
by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  i  trufc  fhall  never 
be  put  out."  He  then  recommended  his  foul  to 
God,  and  the  flames  fpeedily  reaching  him,  he  fooii 
expired,  I'eemingly  without  much  pain.  But  it 
was  not  fo  with  poor  Ridley  ;  for  by  fome  mif- 
management  of  the  fire  on  his  iide  of  the  ilake,  the 
wind  blew  the  flames  from  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  and  his  legs  were  confumed  before  the  fire 
approached  the  vital  parts,  which  made  him  en- 
dure^ dreadful  torments  for  fome  time,  till  the 
flames  caught  fome  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
tied  about  their  waifts,  and  had  haftened  the  death 
of  Latimer.  After  this  he  v;as  not  obferved  to 
move,  and  the  chain  loofening,  his  body  fell  at  the 
L  4  feet 
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fcf t  of  IiiiTi,  whofe  animating  precepts,  and  noble 
ioititude,  iiad  (o  emineiitiy  contributed  to  enable 
hjiii  to  pafs  through  this  ficry  trial;  to  eternal  blifs. 
'1  he  charaders  of  thef'e  holy  martyrs,  differed 
only  in  point  of  learning,  in  which 'Ridley  was 
iviperior  ,  for  in  piety,  charity,  hiimihty,  and  ex- 
emplary manners,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  excelled  : 
and  the  theological  traiSts  they  left  behind,  though 
written  in  a  very  different  ftyle,  were  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  folepurpofe  of  promotmg  true  religion, 
and  practical  m.orality. 

*,.^*  Jii^horlties.  Gilpin's  Life  of  Bifhop  La- 
timer, edit.  1755.  Burnet,  and  Fox.  Life  of 
Biihop  Ridley,  by  GL  Ridley,  LL.B.   I763» 


The  Life   of 

STEPFIEN    GARDINER, 

BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. 

(Including  Memoirs  of  John  Hootep.,  Biihop  of 
Gloucester.) 


(A.D.  1483,  to  1555.) 

STEPHEN  GARDINER,  the  chief  contriver 
and  inftrument  of  the  horrid  perfecution  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready exhibited  a  melancholy  fpecimen,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  natural  ion  of  Lionel 
-  Wid- 
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WiBville,  bidiop  of  Salifb^iry,  ancf  brother  to 
Elizabeth,  queen  confort  of  Edward  IV.  But' 
that  prelate,  to  conceal  "hh  incontinence  from  the 
world,  married  his  concubine  to  one  of  his  menial 
fervants,  vvhofe  name  was  Gardiner,  and  who 
thereby  became  the  reputed  father  of  the  infant,  of 
whom  fhe  was  then  pregnant.  Young  Gardiner- 
was  born  about  1483,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund,  in 
Suffolk,  and  the  next  certain  account  we  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  lludied  at  I'rinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  iiift  dlitinguilhcd  hirafelf  for  his 
fkill  in  the  Greek,  his  elegance  in  fpeaking  and- 
writing  Latin,  and  a  prompt  capacity  for  learning 
in  general.  Afterwards,  confining  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  fludy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  about 
the  year  15^.1,  he  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  do£lor  in  thofe  fciences,  and  his  great 
reputation  at  Cambridge,  recommended  him- to  the 
notice  of  the  great  men  at  court,  particularly  the 
dake  of  Norfolk  and  cardniai  Wolfey,  the  latter 
of  whom  took  him  into  his  family,  and  made  hin\^ 
his  fecretary. 

In  1525,  Henry  paying  a  viiit  to  the  cardinal,, 
found  his  fecretary  employed  in   drawing  the  plan? 
©fa  treaty  of  alliance  with  Francis  I.  which   had' 
been  projected  by  the  cardinal.     1  he  king  peiufcd- 
It,  and   was  fo  fcruck  uith  this  outline   of  Gar-- 
diner's  political  talents,  that  from  this  time  he  en- 
joyed  the   confiden.ee  both  of  the  king    and'  his- 
miniiler ;  and  as  a    proof  of  it,    he   was  ferlt"  to- 
Kome  in    1528,  to  negociate  the  famous  divorce.- 
Edward  Fox,    provoft   of  King's   College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  joined  in  the  commilrion,  but  only  as ' 
fecond   to   Gardiner,  who   v/as   efleemed  the  belt 
eivillan  in  England,  which  alone  was   a  fufHcient' 
caufe  for  fending  him  on    this   ernbalTy,     In    his 
credential  letters  ta  the  pope,  the  cardinal  ftyles- 
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him,    *'   Primary    fecretary    of  the    moft    fecret 
councils." 

When  the  ambafladors  arrived  at  Ovieto,  where- 
the  pope  then  refided,  Dr.  Gardiner  ufed  very  free 
language  v/ith  his  holinefs,  Ihewed  him  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  lofing  the  king  by  playing  a  double- 
game^  and  how  much  injury  he  v/ould  do  to  car- 
dinal Woifey,  if  he  difappointed  his  expe£lations. 
By  this  method  he  fucceeded  in  obtaining  what 
his  inilru6lions  required,  a  new  commiinon  for 
trying  the  caufe  in  England,  direfted  to  Woifey 
and  Campejus. 

Fox  was  fent  home  with  a  full  account  of  this 
Bcgociation,  which  highly  pleafed  the  king  and 
Anne  Boleyn  ;  but  the  pope  being  taken  ill, 
Woifey  fent  difpatches  to  Gardiner,  dehring  him 
to  wait  the  event,  and  to  exert  himfelf  in  fup- 
pcrting  his  intereft  with  the  cardinals,  that  in  cafe  . 
of  the  pope^s  death,  he  might  be  eleded  his  fuc- 
ceffor. 

in  the  corfi-fe  of  this  long  embafly,  the  pope, 
whofe  mind  was  continually  perplexed,  and  to 
whom  the  Imperial,  French,  and  Englilli  mi- 
iiiflers  allowed  no  quiet,  fell  dangeroufly  ill  again  ;. 
the  diftradlions  of  his  mind  operating  upon  the 
humours  of  his  body,  and  this,  as  might  be 
expeded,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  intrigues  of 
Rome. 

Dr.  Gardiner  had  as  large  a  fhare  in  thefe  as 
any  minifter;  for  he  laboured  the  caufe  of  the 
cardinal  of  York,  in  cafe  the  pope's  death"  fhould  . 
make  way  for  a  new  eleftion.  He  alfo  managed 
the  whole  affair  with  his  holinefs  much  to  the  fa-* 
tisfa6^ion  of  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  all  of  whom  wrote  him  mofl:  thankful 
and  affe£lionate  letters  ;  till,  finding  the  pope  vvas- 
determined  to  do  nothing,   Heary  called  Gardiner 

from 
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from  Rome,  in  order  to  make  nfe  of  him  in  the 
manageraeiit  of  his  caufe  before  the  iegantine 
coTirt.  - 

Upon  his  return,  he  had  the  archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk  beftovved  upon  him  by  biOiop  Nyx,  of 
Norwich,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  feme  favours 
from  the  pope.  He  was  inllalled  on  the  firil  of 
March,  1529  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  appears,,  v/as 
his  lirij:  preferment  in  the  church  :  but  in  the  ftate 
he  made  a  more  rapid  progrefs  ;  for  the  king, 
having  conftant  occafion  for  his  ferviccs,  took  hlni 
from  Wolfey,  and  made  him"  fecretary  of  ilate. 
And  when  cardinal  Cam.pejus  avoked  the  caufe 
of  the  divorce  to  Rome,  the  following  year,  Gar- 
diner, in  conjunftion  with  Fox,  found  out  Cran- 
mer.  and  havinof  eneag-ed  him  to  write  in  favour 
of  the  divorce,  they  undertook  to  manage  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  fo  as  to  procure  their  de- 
claration in  the  king's  caufe,  after  Dr.  Cranmer's 
book  fliould  appear  in  fupport  of  it;  which  tafk 
by  great  addrefs,  and  much  artifice,  they  fully  ac- 
com.pl  iilied. 

■  For  this  fervice,  Henry  amply  rewarded  him 
with  .ecclefiafticai  preferments  :  in  the  fpriiig  of 
the  year  1531,  he  was  inftalled  archdeacon  of 
Leicefter,  upon  which  he  reiigned  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norfolk,  and,  in  September,  he  alfo  reiigned 
that,  in  favour  of  his  coadjutor  Dr.  Edvv^ard  Fox, 
who  became  afterwards  bilbop  of  Hereford,  la' 
November,  he  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Wiii- 
cheiler. 

Dr.  Gardiner,  it  fecms,  was  not  apprized  of 
the  king's  intentions,  who  v^ould  fometimes  rata 
him  foundly,  and,  at  the  inftant  he  befbowed  it, 
put  him  in  mind  of  it.  "I  have,"^  faid  he,. 
*'  often  fquared  with  you,  Gardiner,  (a  word  he 
ufed  foj  thefe  kind  of  rebukes),  but  I  love  you 
L  6  nevei' 
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•never  the  worfe,   as  the  bilhopric  I  give  you  wili- 
convince  you." 

Henry  had  another  pra£llce,  which  he  called' 
chitting  ;  this  was  fcolding  with  pen,  ink,  and- 
paper,  and  when  fome  of  Gardiner's  friends  faw 
letters  to  him  in  this  ftyle,  they  concluded  he  was 
a  ruined  man,  but  he,  who  knew  the  king's  tern* 
per,  was  in  no  pain  upon  that  account.. 

Our  prelate  fat  with  Dr.  Cranmer,  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  when  that  prelate  pronounced  the:- 
fentenqe  of  divorce  againft  queen  Catharine,  or,. 
x.ather,.  declared  her  marriage  with  the  king  null 
2nd  void,  on  the  2Cth  of  Mav,  153^^-  The  fame, 
year,  he  was  fent  to  Marfeilles,  that  he  might, 
taye  an  eye  to  the  interview  between  the  French^ 
Ming  and  the  pope*  Bonner,  afterwards  bifhop  ©f 
London,  was  fent  after  him,  with  Henry  and* 
Cranmer's  appeal  from  the  pope,  to  the  next  ge- 
neral council,  lawfully  called  ;  and  he  complained; 
bitterly,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  of  Gardiner's^ 
haughty,  llubborn,  wilful  temper,  which,  as  his, 
power  increafed,  broke  forrh  into  ads  of  brutal, 
cruelty. 

Upon  his  return    to    England,    he  Vvas    calledi 
"Cpon,  as  other  bilhcps  were,  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge and  yield  obedience  to  the  king   as  lupremc; 
head  of  the  church,   but  to  defend  it  ;  which  he- 
did  :    and   this   defence  he   publiihed,     under   the 
title,.  '*  OfTrue  Obedience."     His  pen  was  made 
life  of  upon  other  oecafions,   and  he  never  declined, 
v-indicating.  the  king's  proceedings   in  the   buhnefs 
of  the  divorce,   the  fabfequent  marriage,   or  throw-  ■■ 
ing  oW  the  dominion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ; .  which, 
writings  then  acquired  him  thehigheil:  reputation. 
But  he.  was  an  arch   dilTembler ;.  for  all  this   time- 
lie  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome,    and; 
to,cyery-  fuperflition  of  theRomiih  church..   This-. 
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was  difcoverable,  through  every  veil  of  difguife, 
for  In  1536,  he  oppofed  Craiimer's  petition  to  the 
king  for  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  Crom- 
well's defign  of  forming  a  religious  league  with  the 
princes  of  Germany,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
Keformation.  About  this  time,  he  went  on  a 
fecond  embafr/  to  France,  and  procured  the  ba- 
nilhment  of  Reginald  Pole  from  that  kingdom,, 
who  had  before  been  exiJed  from  England. 

In  1538.  he  was  fent  amballador,  with  Sir 
Henry  Knevit,  to  the  German  Diet,  \vhere  he  is^ 
allowed  to  have  acouitted  himfelf  w^ell  in- reorard  to- 
his  commiiiion  ;  but  he  was  jufily  fufpe£Ved  of 
lioJding  a  fecret  correfpondence  v/ith  the  pope,  iii: 
order  to  introduce  the  papal  authority  again  into 
England.  And.  this  fufpicion  was  farther  con- 
firmed when,  upon  his  return  from  Germany,  he. 
advifed  the  king  to  exert  himfelf  zeaioufly  in  the- 
profeeution  of  the  facramentariansy  or  heretics  de- 
nying the  real  prefence  :  in  confequence  of  which 
fatal  advice,  one  John  Lambert,  a  fchoolmafter, 
who  had  committed  to  writing  his  arguments 
againfl  tranfubftantiation,  was  accufed  of  herefy 
before  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who  endeavoured  to 
fcreen  him  from  profecution  ;  but  Lambert,  by  a 
fatal  refolution,  appealed  to  the  king,  and  Gardiner 
improved  this  opportunity  i'o  well,  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  try  him  in  perfon,  which- 
was  accordingly  done,_  in  great  flate,  in  Weilmin* 
ller-hail,  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  the- 
prelates,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility.  The  king 
fir  ft  attempted  to  prove  the  do6lrine  of  the  real 
prefence  from  fcripture,  and  after  Irim,  archbilbop^ 
Cranmer;  but  Gardiner  thinking  he  argued  but 
faintly,  interpofed  in  the  argument,  and  w^as 
followed  by  eight  other  bifiiops  ;  fo  that  the 
poor  man  was  at  lail  over-avv'ed  and  {]lenced». 
condemned,  and  foou  after  burnt  ia  Smith- 
field^ 
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field,    with  circumllances  of  uncommon   barba- 
rity. 

In  1539,  Gardiner  gave  a  frefh  inftance  of  his 
perfecuting  fpirit,  for  he  was  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  adt  of  the  fix  articles,  commonly- 
called  the  Bloody  Statute,  when  it  v/as  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
from  his  conduct  afterwards,  of  the  truth  of  the 
accufation  brought  againft  him,  by  writers  of  the 
lirfi:  authority,  that  he  framed  the  fix  articles  of  this 
Ilatute.  The  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  who 
was  burnt  very  foon  after,  upon  this  Ilatute,  is 
alio  with  reaibn  attributed  to  him  :  for  he  was  firfl 
imprifoned  on  account  of  a  fermon,  in  which  he 
had  arraigned  the  condu6l  of  the  bifhop. 

Upon  the  difgrace  of  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex, 
Gardiner  was  ele£led  chancellor  of  the  iiniverfity 
of  Cambridge,  and  after  the  death  of  that  minif- 
ter,  his  influence  increafing  at  court,  he  con- 
fiantly  exerted  himfelf  in  opprelling  the  Proteflant 
and  promoting  the  Popifh  religion. 

His  next  flep  vvas  to  decry  the  new  Englifb 
tranfiation  of  the  bible,  which  had  been  publilhed 
in  1536,  by  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  was 
brought  before  the  convocation  to  be  examined, 
foon  after  his  death.  Gardiner  condemned  it  as 
defeftive,  and  meanly  quibbled  upon  many  Latin 
words  in  the  New  Teftament,  which  he  idly  pre- 
tended could  not  be  tranflated  with  proper  dignity, 
and  therefore  raufl:  be  continued  in  Latin.  Two 
of  the  words,  indifcriminately  taken,  will  convince 
the  reader  of  the  poverty  of  this  artifice.  Pent' 
tentta,  Adorare.  But  delay  of  its  approbation  was 
obtained,  and  archbifhop  Cranmer  was  obliged  to 
move  the  king  to  have  the  perufal  of  it  referred  to 
the  two  univerfities. 

In  1543,  we  find  Gardiner  one  of  the  commifr 
fioners  appointed  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
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Scotland,  and  alfo  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Edward  prince 
of  Wales.  But  thefe  affairs  of  flate  did  not  take 
off  his  attention  from  his  two  favourite  points  j 
perfecution  of  thofe  he  called  heretics,  and  pre- 
venting the  progrefs  of  what  was  fly  led  the  new- 
learning  ;  which  conhfted  chiefly  in  acquiring  fuch 
Ikill  in  the  Greek  language,  as  enabled  men  to 
read  the  primitive  fathers,  and  thereby  to  difcover 
the  modern  innovations  of  the  Romiih  church. 
Accordinglv,  this  year  he  informed  againil  fome 
heretics  at  Windfor,  and  moved  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, for  a  commiilion  to  fearch  fufpe£led  houfes  for 
heretical  books,  in  confequence  of  which  four 
perfons  were  apprehended,  three  of  whom  were 
condemned  and  burnt 

His  infamous  attempt  to  ruin  archbifhop  Cran- 
mer,  which  wnll  be  found  in  that  prelate's  life, 
happend  about  this  time,  and  the  king  from  this 
time  began  to  conceive  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  and 
a  circumftance  foon  occurred,  which  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  he.fecretly  difliked  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  his  heart  wifhed  for  the  rcflora- 
tion  of  the  pope's~  authority.  In  1544,  German 
Gardiner,  the  biiliop's  relation,  chief  confident, 
and  private  fecretary,  was  apprehended,  upon  in- 
formation, tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  de- 
nying the  king's  fupremacy.  The  king  rationally 
concluded,  that  his  mafter  muil  fecretly  harbour 
the  fame  fentitiients,  and  upon  this  fufpicion  he  had 
determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower ;  but  the  bi- 
Ihop  apprifed  of  his  delign,  and  knowing  the  king 
loved  lincerity,  went  to  him,  fell  on  his  knees, 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  craved  his  pardon,  and 
promifed  for  the  future  to  be  a  new  man. 

He  was,  indeed,  forgiven ;  and  in  1545,  he' 
was  fent  to  Flanders  on  an  embaily  to  the  emperor, , 
to  foUcit  a  league  between  Charles,  Francis  I.  and 

Henry  j 
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Henr}^;  which  opportunity  Craiimer  wanted  tfj 
improve,  by  perfuading  the  king  to  aboiifh  fome" 
of  the  moit  ridiculous  ceremonies  of  the  church  ; 
but  Gardiner  receiving  inteliigence  of  his  de- 
figiis,  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  Ihould  not 
fucceed  with  the  emperor,  if  any  innovations 
w^ere  fufFered  in  rehgion,  in  Fngiand,  Upon  his 
return  in  1546,  the  perfecution,  which  had 
abated  during  his  abfence,  was  renewed  v^'ixh  ad-- 
ditional  cruelty,  by  him  and  his  aftbciat^  the- 
lord  chancellor  VV^riothefley,  v/ho,  v/hen  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  refufed  to  torture  a  lady  (Mrs. 
Ayfccugh)  any  longer,  had  the  brutal  inhuma- 
nity, to  thrown  off  his  gown,  and  dia^v  rhe  rack 
himfelf,  till  he  left  her  almofl:  lifelefs  ;  but  unable 
to  extort  from  her  any  accufations  of  the  duchefs 
of  Suffolk,  and  other  ladies  cf  the  court,  fhe  was 
burnt  focn  after  lox  her  own  heretical  opinions. 

But  Gardiner  carried  his  fanguinary  views  Hill 
higher,  aiming  at  a  royal  vicciai,  the  queen  Ca- 
therine Parr.  This  lady  favoured  Cranmer,  and  tlie 
friends  of  the  Reform.ation,  which  rendered  her 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Popifn  party.  And  in 
the  lafl  year  of  Henry's  life,  they  were  very  near" 
accoraplifliing  her  deftruftion  ;  for  tlie  queen  had 
put  the  king  out  of  humour,rby  advifing  him  too 
freely  to  complete  the  reformation  ':  and  when 
fhe  had  retired,  after  an  argument  upon  this-  fub- 
j.e£^,  Henry,  in  the  prefence  of  Gardiner,  ex-- 
claimed  with  great  v/armth  :  "  A  good  hearing 
it  is  when  women  become  fuch  clerks,  and  a 
thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  m.ine  old 
age,  to  be  taught  by  my  wife."  The  bilhop  with 
equal  fubtilty  and  malice  aggravated  the  queen's 
offence,  and  infinuated,  that  he  and  his  friends 
cc/uld  make  great  difcoveries  againll  the  queen,  if 
they  were  not  afraid  of  her  faction.  By  fuch  arts 
he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  fign  an  order  for 
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arreiling  the  queen,  but  the  chancellor,  who  was 
entrulled  with  this  paper,  dropped  it  cut  of  his 
bofom,  and  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
queen,  who  fo  wrought  upon  the  king^s  afFe^tions, 
as  to  difpel  his  fufpicions ;  and  this  brought  ievere 
reproaches  upon  the  chancellor,  and  the  king's 
refentment  againft  the  bilhop  grew  fo  flroug,  that 
he  could  never  after  endure  him. 

Yet  the  bidiop  ftili  continued  about  the  courts 
and  though  upon  Henry's  death  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  he  was  -excluded  the  regency,  hc^ 
ceafed  not  to  importune  the  prote£tor  by  letters, 
diffuadiiig  him  from  making  any  akerations  in  re- 
ligion during  the  minority.  But  Somerfet  and 
Cranmer  had  now  began  to  take  meafures  for 
compleating  the  Reformation  ;  and  amongft  otherS|> 
a  royal  vifitation  was  fet  on  foot,  and  the  ho- 
milies were  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  paraphrafe  of  the  "New 
Tcftament  by  Erafmus  was  tranffated  into  Enghfn, 
and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  kept  in  every  parilh. 
Gardiner's  oppofition  to  thefe  proceedings  was  fo 
great,  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  coun-^ 
oil  in  September  1547,  where  he  was  accufed  of 
having  written  letters  to  that  board,  and  of  having 
•uttered  in  converfation,  many  things  in  contempt 
of  the  king's  vifitation  ;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
he  then  refufed  to  receive  the  homilies,  or  to  pay 
any  obedience  to  the.  king's  vifitors  in  his  diocefe  : 
whereupon  he  was  committed  a  clofe  prifoner  to 
the  Fleet,  where  he  was  treated  with  improper  fe- 
verity,  and  indeed  his  imprifonment  was  illegal, 
as  he  had  not  been  judicially  eonvi£led  of  any 
crime.  However,  he  v/as  rejeafed  in  December, 
at  the  end  of  the  fefiions  of  parhament,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  his  diocefe 

Here  he  oppofed  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
the  preachers  who  were  lent  down  by  the  council^ 

to 
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to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  in 
fome  places,  ordering  the  reclors  to  deny  them  the 
life  of  their  pulpits,  in  others,  he  afcended  before 
them,  and  warned  the  congregations  to  beware  of 
fuch  teachers.  Complaints  being  fent  to  court  of 
this  conduft,  he  was  once  more  brpught  before 
the  council,  and  after  being  reprimanded,  he  was 
ordered  to  keep  to  his  own  houfe  till  he  had  given  fa- 
tisfaflion,  which  was  to  be  done  by  preaching  afer- 
mon  before  the  king  and  court,  and  with  refpeft  to 
the  matter  of  his  difcourfe,  he  was  to  be  diredled 
by  Sir  William  Cecil.  But  in  the  fermon,  he  was 
fo  far  from  giving  fatisfadion,  that  while  he  ac- 
knowledged the  king's  fupremacy,  he  denied  that 
of  the  regency,  and  fpoke  contemptuoufly  of  the 
council ;  he  w^s  therefore  fent  to  the  Tower  the. 
next  day,  being  the  30th  of  June,  1548,  where 
lie  continued  a  prifoner  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL 

When  the  protestor's  difgrace  v/as  proje6led, 
his  enemies  thought,  that  they  could  not  employ  a 
more  Ikilful  perfon  than  Gardiner  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment  againfl  him,  and  having 
performed  this  fervice,  he  expeded  his  releafe 
from  the  new  council,  but  was  miferably  difap- 
pointed  in  his  expectations. 

What  pafTed  during  his  confinement,  is  of  little 
confequence  to  the  reader  ;  and  the  conferences  he 
had  with  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  him,  are  varioufly  repreiented  by  the. 
Popifh  and  Proteftant  writers.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  fufhcient  to  obferve,  that  he  once  ligned  liis 
approbation  of  all  the  meafures  that  had  been  taken 
towards  a  Reformation  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
the  Popifh  writers  boall  his  ileady  and  invariable 
attachment  to  the  Romifh  religion  r  but  this  was 
not  the  firfl  inflanpe  of  his  duplicity. 

la 
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In  1 55 1,  after  twenty-two  fittings  of  a  court 
of  delegates,  he  was  deprived  of  his  biiliopric,  for 
difobedience  and  contempt  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity. 

From  this  time,  he  remained  quiet,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  ':i  compoiing  Latin  poems,  tranf- 
lations  into  Enghih  verfe  of  the  poetical  part  of 
the  Old  Teflament,  and  fome  polemicaL  tracts. 
He  likewife  kept  up  his  fpirits,  confoling  himfelf 
with  an  idea,  which  he  often  expreffed,  that  he 
Hiould  live  to  fee  another  change  of  fortune,  and 
another  court,  in  which  he  fiiould  be  as  great  as 
ever. 

This  prepoiTeffion  of  Gardiner's,  which  is  not 
in  the  leafl  wonderful,  if  the  poUtical  fituation  of 
.affairs,  during  Edward's  illnefs,  is  duly  attended 
to,  was  but  too  well  founded  ;  for  queen  Mary, 
.on  the  third  of  Auguft,  1553,  niade  her  folemn 
entry  into  the  Tower,  when  Gardiner,  in  the 
name  of  himfelf  and  his  fellow-prifoners,  the  duke 
-of  Norfolk,  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  the  lord 
Courtney,  and  others  of  high  rank,  made  a  con- 
gratulatory fpeech  to  her  majeily,  who  gave  them 
all  their  liberties,  and  Lloyd  fays,  Ihe  kilTed  Gar- 
diner, and  cahed  hmi  her  prifoner  (a  prifoner  for 
her  caufe).  On  the  eighth  of  the  fame  month  he 
performed,  in  the  queen's  prefence,  the  Romifh 
obfequies  for  the  late  king  Edward,  whofe  body 
y/as  buried  in  Weftminfter,  with  the  Englilh  fer- 
vice,  by  archbiiliop  Cranmer,  the  funeral  fermoa. 
i>eing  preached  by  biihop  Day.  On  the  ninth 
bilhop  Gardiner  went  to  Winchefter-houfe,  iix. 
Southwark,  after  a  confinement  of  fomewhat  more 
than  five  years.  On  the  twenty-third,  l\e  was  de- 
clared chancellor  of  England,  though  his  patent 
did  not  pafs  till  the  twenty-firft  of  September. 
On  the  firft  of  Oflober  he  had  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  queen,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  fame 

month 
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month  he  opened  the  firfl:  parliament,  in  her  reign. 
He  was  alio  re-chofen  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
and  reilored  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity-hall. 

We  fhall  now  be  able  to  difcover  the  true  char 
ra(fter  of  Gardiner,  by  obfervino;  his  conduft  iii 
the  different  capacities  of  a  civi-lan,  a  prime  mi- 
niiler,  and  an  ecclefiafiical  inqnifitor. 

It  has  been  aiferted,  that  he  always  acted  upon 
principle,  and  if  he  erred,  that  he  did  it  con- 
fciencioufly.  But  Burnet  juftly  imputes  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  his  political  conduil,  and  his 
cruelty,  to  his  abjefl  and  fervile  fpirit.  The  reader 
will  judge  from  the  following  facts.  Promoting 
the  divorce  was  the  firfl  fervice  he  rendered  the 
father  ;  and  now  reverfing  this  divorce,  and  brand- 
ing all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  was  the 
firft  fervice  he  performed  for  the  daughter.  He 
had  alfo  affifled,  promoted,  and  defended,  the 
king's  fupremacy,  as  m-uch  or  more  than  any  man 
in  the  kingdom;  and  had  the  reputation  of 
penning  the  publications  in  defence  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  Eokyn,  which  he  iiow  con- 
demned as  null  and  illegal.  Thefe  do  not  fpeak 
in  favour  of  his  integrity  as  a  civilian  and  ca- 
ll on  1ft. 

Mary,  on  her  accefncn,  Iiad  publicly  declared, 
that  Ihe  would  force  no  man's  confcience  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  The  chancellor,  even  when 
no  prieft,  was  ftyled  the  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
fcience ;  but  Gardiner,  though  a  priell,  chancellor 
and  prime  minifter^  advifed  Mary  to  violate  her 
promife,  as  foon  as  he  had  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  For,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  ail  the 
laws  concerning  religion,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Fdward  VT.  were  repealed;  and  it  was  enaded, 
that  there  flioiild  be  no  other  form  of  divine  fer- 
vice, but  that  which  was  ufed  in  tlie  laft  year  of 
Henry   VTl.L     Ihe    convocation  w^as  aflembled,^ 
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when  thofe  clergy  who  were  in  the  Proteilant  in- 
terefl,  were  threatened,  iniulted,  and  interrupted 
in  their  arguments  by  Dr.  Weflon,  the  prolocutor, 
wlio  faid,  •'  You  have  the  word,  but  we  liave 
the  fword.'*  By  which  means  the  do<Elrine  of 
tranfubilantiation  wasreftored.  Soon  after,  feveral 
Proteftant  prelates  were  deprived,  and  the  com- 
miiiions  for  this  purpofe  were  dire:£ted  to  Gardiner, 
Bonner  biihop  of  ondon,  and  others.  Thefe 
proceedings  threatening  a  i'evere  perfecution,  above 
eight  hundred  Proteftant  fubjeAs  fled  the  king- 
dom, and  thev  made  a  tiniv^ly  efcape  ;  for  in  the 
bej^inning  of  the  year  1 554,  the  Marfhalfea  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  prifons  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, were  fiUed  with  pretended  heretics.  During 
thefe  commsncements  of  cruelty,  ambaiTadors  ar- 
rived from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  likewife  king 
of  Spain,  to  adjufl  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  the  emperor's  fon  Philip.  This  in- 
tended marriage  was  obnoxious  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, but  moil:  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
v/ho  dreaded  a  Spanifh  government  and  a  SpaniOi 
inquiiition  ;  and  it  gave  rife  to  the  rebellion,  un- 
der Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, though  a  prifojier  in  the  Tower,  was  con- 
cerned ;  the  infurre(flion  was  foon  quelled  ;  but 
the  unfortunate  and  amiable  lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
mo  ft  learned  and  accompli  Qied  woman  of  the  age, 
whom,  it  was  thought,  the  queen  would  have  par- 
doned, fell  a  viftim  to  this  lalt  ralh  attempt  of  her 
father.  Lady  Jane,  her  hufband,  and  father  were 
belieaded  in  April,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  was 
contined  in  the  l^ower  It  is  alTerted  by  fome 
writers,  that  Gardiner  advifed  the  putting  her  to 
death,  faying  it  was  in  vain  to  lop  off  the  branches, 
if  they  did  not  deitroy  the  root,  the  hope  of  the 
heretics  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  council  over-ruled  this 
infamous  motioa. 

A  new 
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A  new  parliament  being  called,  and  great  ufe 
having  been  made  of  500,000 1.  fent  over  by  the 
emperor,  during  the  eledions,  the  marriage-treaty 
was  approved  and  ratified  by  both  houies,  after 
which  this  parhament  was  dilTolved,  and  in  July, 
the  ^nuptials  were  folemnized  at  Winchefler,  by 
Gardiner  :  Philip  being  in  the  tvventy-feventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  Mary  in  her  thirty-ninth.  After 
the  ceremony  of  the  marriage,  they  were  proclaimed 
king  and  queen  of  England,  France,  Naples  and 
Jerufalem,  to  which  v/ere  added  many  other  pom- 
pous titles.  And  in  the  way  to  London  the  royal 
pair  flopped  at  Windfor,  w^here  Philip  was  inftalled 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

A  new  parliament  was  chofen,  being  the  third, 
and  met  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  the  chief 
tranfaftions  of  which  relating  to  cardinal  Pole, 
will  occur  in  his  life  ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that 
a  bill  paffed  for  reviving  the  old  ftatutes  againfl 
heretics,  made  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  11.  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  and  now  Gardiner  being  in 
poffelTion  of  a  ftatute  for  putting  Protellants  to 
death,  which  he  was  not  till  this  a£l  palTed,  he 
took  to  his  affillance  another  evil  fpirit,  worfe 
than  himfelf,  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  and 
■under  the  hands  of  thefe  bloody  inquifitors,  the 
flames  of  perfecution  blazed  forth  with  redoubled 
fury,   in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

'  Gardiner  began  with  John  Rogers,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  condemned  by  him,  and 
the  council,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield,  in  January 
1555;  and  he  refufed  to  let  his  wife  vifit  him 
after  his  condemnation,  becaufe  he  was  a  prieft, 
whofe  marriages  were  now  declared  illegal.  Se- 
veral others  of  inferior  note,  fuffcred  the  farne 
raonth,  in  London. 

At  the  fame  time.  Hooper,  bifliop  of  Gloucefler, 
was  re-ext mined. 

This 
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This  eminent  prelate  was  a  native  of  Somer- 
fetfhire,  born  in  1495?  and  educated  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  the  flatute  of  the  fix 
articles  was  enforced,  he  quitted  the  -univerfity, 
and  lived  fome  time  with  Sir  Thomas  Arundfel,  as 
his  chaplain  and  fleward  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  difco- 
vering  that  he  was  a  protellant,  he  fled  to  France  ; 
but  difliking  the  conduct  of  the  reformed  in  that 
kingdom,  he  returned  home.  However,  finding 
the  perfecution  upon  the  articles  Hill  continued, 
he  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  failor,  and 
got  fafe  to  Switzerland,  w^here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived bv  Buliincrer.     On  the  acceffion  of  Edward 

o 

VI.  became  back  to  England,  and  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  proteflor,  and  in  1549,  he  was  the 
chief  accufer  of  Bonner,  who  was  then  deprived, 
and  never  forgave  him. 

In  1550,  Hooper  was  made  bifhop  of  Worcef- 
ter,  but  refufing  to  wear  the  ufual  vellments, 
Cranmer  refufed  to  confecrate  him,  and  he  w^as 
fent  to  the  fleet  for  contumacy  ;  but  the  following 
year  the  affair  was  compromifed,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefler,  in  com- 
mendam  with  Gloucefler. 

When  Mary  was  feated  on  the  throne,  he  was 
fent  for,  to  anfwer  to  the  complaints  exhibited 
againft  him  by  Heath  (the  deprived  biihop  of  VV©r- 
cefter)  and  Bonner,  who  pretended  he  had  faliely 
accufed  him  in  the  late  reign.  But  when  he  arrived 
at  London,  thefe  charges  were  dropped  ;  he  was 
proceeded  againft  as  a  heretic  ;  and  was  deprived 
and  condemned  by  his  avowed  enemies,  Gardiner 
and  Bonner,  two  of  the  commillioners  appointed 
to  deprive  the  prelates. 

From  this  time  till  the  before-mentioned  re-exa- 
mination, he  had  been  confined  in  the  Fleet  pri- 
fon,  but  now  he  was  removed  to  Newgate  on  his 
refufing  to  recant.     Here  he  was  vifited  by  Bonner 

and 
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and  his  cliaplains,  who  offered  him  riches  and  ho- 
nours, it  he  would  become  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
mi(h  rehgion  ;  but  finding  their  endeavours  fruit- 
lefs,  they  ipread  a  report,  that  he  had  recanied  ; 
and  being  informed  of  this  treachery,  it  aJfTlifted 
him  fo  much,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friends, 
to  affure  them  and  the  pubhc,  that  he  was  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  The  Protefiant  faith.  This 
exafperated  tlie  two  biihops,  and  Bonner  was  fent 
to  degrade  him  in  Newgate,  not  as  a  bifhop,  for 
they  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  but  as 
a  priefl :  and  on  the  firfl  of  February,  1555,  he 
was  fent  to  Gloucefler,  guarded  by  a  troop  of 
horfe,  and  on  the  ninth,  he  was  burnt  in  that 
city,  in  a  mod  inhuman  manner,  the  fire  being 
made  of  green  wood,  fo  that  he  was  confumed  by 
flow  degrees,  and  fuifered  the  mofl  dreadful  tor- 
ments with  great  patience  and  fortitude,  above 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Gardiner  had  now  brought  three  of  the  mofl 
eminent  prelates  of  the  reformed  religion  to  the 
ftake,  but  Cranmer  flill  remained,  wIk)  was  re- 
ferved  to  anfwer  his  particular  views.  He  ex- 
pelled that  cardinal  Pole  would  fucceed  to  the 
archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  if  Cranmer  was 
taken  off  at  this  time,  and  the  death  of  pope 
IvJarcellus  11.  being  daily  expe£led,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  ufe  his  intereft  to  obtain  the  papacy  for 
Pole,  in  which  cafe  he  fliould  have  no  rival  for 
the  fee  of  Canterbury.  But  though  the  pope  died 
while  Gardiner  was  holding  a  kind  of  congrefs  at 
Calais  for  a  tieaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  which  commilTicn  the  earl  of  Arundel 
and  lord  Paget  v/ere  joined,  their  united  intereil 
by  letters  could  not  prevail  at  Rome,  where  the 
conclave  chofe  Paul  IV. 

Gardiner  before  he  v^'ent  upon  this  embafTy,  had 
left  tne  perfecution  of  the  Proteflants  cliieHy  to 
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Bonner,  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  (o  fanguine  in  this  dreadful  buli- 
nefs  as  before.  The  new  pope  detefting  Pole, 
Gardiner  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his 
holinefs,  and  had  now  mojre  extenfive  views,  for 
he  was  promifed  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  le- 
gantine  power,  as  foon  as  Pole  could  be  decently 
recalled,  after  his  great  fervices,  fo  lately  perform^ 
ed  in  reconciling  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

But  death  put  a  flop  to  his  ambitions  projects, 
on  the  J  3th  of  November  of  this  fame  year,  in 
the  courfc  of  which  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper, 
and  Farrar  bilhop  of  St.  David's,  beiides  a  great 
number  of  private  perfons,  had  been  facriiiced  to 
his  unrelenting  cruelty.  It  is  faid,  he  died  in 
great  agonies,  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  but  vari- 
ous reports  were  propagated,  refpe6ling  both  the 
caufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  However,-  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  ill  from  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  the  lad  day  of  his  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  during  his  illnefo  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  he  felt  fome  remorfe  of  confcience  for  hh 
paft  life,  frequently  exclaiming,  Erravi  cum  Petro^ 
Jed  non  jiivi  cum  Petro,  "  I  have  finned  v^^ith  Pe- 
ter, but  I  have  not  wept  with  him." 

He  died  at  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  from 
whence  his  remains  vv^ere  removed  to  ^Vinchefter 
houfe  in  Southwark,  and  interred  with  extraordi- 
nary pomp  and  foieranity. 

This  prelate's  charafter  may  be  fumraed  up  in 
a  few  words.  He  was  a  profe ilea  courtier,  v^ho 
could  make  his  confcience  yield  to  the  complexion 
of  the  times ;  he  v/as  a  learned  man,  it  is  acknovv- 
ledged,  but  inftead  of  being  a  friend  to  learned 
men,  as  many  writers  have  averted,  he  put  them 
to  death,  if  they  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 
He  was  a  crafty  negociator,  but  by  no   means  an 
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able  ftatefman,  for  his  adminiftration  was  inglorious 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  as  for  his  fpirit  of 
perfecution,  it  was  the  effeft  of  a  bafe,  narrow 
mind,  and  a  cruel  nature,  not  of  any  fixed  princi- 
ples of  rehgjon,  for  he  never  had  any.  His  per- 
ion  appears  to  have  been  very  far  from  agreeable  ; 
and  in  a  defcription  of  him,  written  by  Dr.  Poy- 
net,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  fee  of  Wincheiler, 
is  the  following  pafHige  :  "  This  doftor  hath  a 
*'  fwart  colour,  hanging  look,  frowning  brows, 
*^  eyes  an  inch  within  his  head,  a  nofe  hooked 
*'  like  a  buzzard,  noftrils  Hke  a  horfe,  ever  fnuf- 
*'  fing  in  the  v\'ind,  and  a  fparrow  mouth."  But 
as  Poynet  had  a  great  diflike  to  his  predeceflbr, 
this  portrait  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  be  carica- 
tured by  perfonal  ill-will. 

*^*  Juthoritles,  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry 
VIII.  Burnet.  Biog.  Britannica,  and  British  Bi- 
ography, Vol.   II, 
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The   life   of 

THOMAS     C  R  A  N  M  E  R, 

ARCHBISHOP  of  Canterbury, 

[A.  D.    1498,  to  1556.] 

TH  I  S  eminent  prelate  was  the  fon  of  Tho- 
mas Cranmer,  Efcj.  aiid  was  born  at  Aflac- 
ton,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  in  1489.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Jefus  Coilege,  Cambridge,  in  1503,  and 
diilinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  unwearied  application 
to  his  ftudies.  He  had  been  fume  time  fellow  of 
this  college,  when  he  married,  but  his  wife  dying 
within  the  year,  he  was  again  admitted  into  Im 
fellowinip.    . 

In  the  year  1523,  he  commenced  do£lor  of  di- 
vinity, aiid-bccame  reader  of  the  divinity  le^iu.e 
in  his  own  college. 

He  hadalfo  now  acquired  fo  much  reputation  in 
the  univerfity,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
examiners  of  thofe  who  commenced  batclielors 
and  doctors  in  divinity,  and  according  to  vvh-jfe  ap- 
probations the  univerfity  allowed  therrt  to  proceed. 
In  this  ofliceDr.  Cranmer  did  much  fervice  to  the 
caui'e  oF religion  ;  for  it  was  bis  cuflom  to  examtiie 
candidates  out  of  the  fcriptures,;  and  he  would  by 
M  2  no 
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no  means  let  them  pafs,  if  he  found  them  unac- 
quainted with  the  facred  writings.  This  v/as  a 
fort  of  learning,  of  which  the  friars  in  general 
were  extremely  ignorant.  They  were  much  bet- 
ter read  in  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  than  in  the  Bible. 
The  friars,  therefore,  Dr.  Cranmer  fometimes 
turned  back  as  infufficient,  adviling  them  to  Hudy 
the  fcriptures  fome  years  longer,  before  they  came 
for  their  degrees,  it  being,  he  faid,  a  fhame  for  a 
profelTor  in  divinity  to  be  -unfkilled  in  the  book, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Divinity,  were  chiefly  to  be  found.  In 
confequence  of  this  behaviour,  he  was  very  heartily 
hated  by  the  Friars.  However,  fome  of  the  m.ore 
ingenious  of  them  afterwards  returned  him  great 
and  public  thanks  for  refufing  them  their  degrees  ; 
acknowledging,  that  having  been  thereby  put  upon 
the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures,  they  had  attained  to  a 
more  found  knowledge  in  religion,  than  they 
otlierwife  fhould  have  done. 

During  Dr.  Cranmer's  refidence  at  Cambridge, 
the  quefcicn  arofe  concerning  king  Henry's  divorce; 
and  the  plague  breaking  out  in  the  univerlity  about 
this  time,  he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  at  Wal- 
tliam- abbey  ;  where  cafually  meeting  with  Gardi- 
ner and  Fox,  the  one  the  king's  fecretary,  the 
other  his  almoner,  and  difcourfing  vj'ith.  them 
about  the  divorce,  he  freely  delivered  his  opinion, 
*'  That  it  would  be  much  better,  to  have  the 
queftion,  whether  a  man  could  lawfully  marry 
his  brother's  \vife  ?  difcufTed  and  decided  by  the 
divines,  upon  the  authority  of  God's  word,  than 
thus  from  year  to  year,  to  prolong  the  time,  bv 
having  reccurfe  to  the  pope.  That  there  was  but 
one  truth  in  it,  which  the  fcripture  would  foon 
declare  and  manifeil,  being  handled  by  learned 
men  ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the  uni- 
verlities  in  England,   as  at  Rome,   or  elfewhere.'* 

This 
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This  declaration  being  communicated  to  the  kin^^, 
it  fo  highly  pleafed  him,  that  he  dire6lly  faid,  "  the 
man  had  the  low  by  the  right  ear,"  and  gave  orders, 
that  Cranmer  fhonld  be  lent  for  to  court. 

Upon  his  arrival,  which  was  in  1529,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  v,^as  defired  to  re- 
ceive him  into  his  family,  and  to  furnifli  liira  witii 
fuch  books  as  he  fhould  require,  to  enable  him  to 
execute  the  king's  command  ;  which  was,  that  he 
Ihould  draw  up  a  defence  in  writing  of  the  opinion 
he  had  given  refpefting  the  divorce.  h\  the  trea- 
tife,  he  Ihewed  by  the  teftimonies  of  the  fcripturcs, 
of  s;eneral  councils,  and  ancient  writers,  that  tlie 
biihop  of  Rome  had  no  authority  to  difpenie  with 
God's  v>^ord  ;  and  from  that,  he  proved  the  ille- 
gality of  the  king's  marriai^e  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  his  lats  brother  Arthur's  widow.  When 
he  had  finifhed  that  tra£t,  the  king  fent  him  to 
Cambridge  to  dlfpiite  publickly  upon  the  fubjeft, 
accompanied  by  Gardiner,  Fox,  and  other  learned 
men,  and  they  foon  brought  over  a  number  of  di- 
vines and  civilians  to  Lranmer's  opinion;  who, 
upon  his  return  to  court,  was  rewarded  with  a  be- 
nefice, and  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton. 

The  foUovs^ing  year  Dr»  Cranmer  was  fent  by 
the  king  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  dif- 
pute  upon  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
now  earl  of  Wiltlhne,  being  made  chief  ambai- 
fador  upon  this  occaiion,  and  furnilhed  with  cre- 
dentials to  the  refpe6tive  courts  for  this  purpofe. 
In  France  they  convinced  many  learned  men.  At 
Rome,Cranmer's  treatife  was  delivered  to  the  pope, 
and  he  offered  to  juflify  it.  at  a  public  difputation  ; 
but,  after  fundry  promifes  and  appointments,  no 
adverfary  appeared  ;  and  at  length,  after  fome  pri- 
vate conferences  with  the  chief  men  about  the 
pope,  it  was  openly  granted,  in  the  pope's  chief 
M  3  court 
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court  of  the  Rota,  that  the  marriage  was  unlaw- 
ful :  but  they  ftiil  defended  the  pope's  authority  to 
diiptnle  \\\[h  the  Iciipture  law. 

'i  he  eail  of  VVil-fhire  tranfmitted  fuch  encomi- 
Vinis  oi  Cranmer,  that  tlie  king  fent  him  a  com- 
ii.jil.cn  tf  be  his  fole  ami  allador,  upon  the  faille 
c;:ule  to  the  empei  or.  1  his  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  tiavelhng  through  Germany,  and  as  the 
eniperor's  court  at  tliat  time  was  conitantly  in  mo- 
tion, by  following  it,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  moil:  eminent  German  divines  and  civilians, 
many  of  whom  embraced  his  opinion  with  refpect 
to  tr-.e  marriage.  Among  others,  the  celebrated 
Ollander,  pallor  of  Nurembeig,  publickly  de- 
tended  it,  and  an  intimacy  followed^  which  pro- 
duced a  clofe  alliance,  forCranmcr  married  Ofian* 
dcr's  niece. 

^^  hile  Cranmer  remained  in  Germany,  the 
king  emplo>td  him  in  other  negociations,  parti- 
cularly in  eilablifhing  a  treatife  of  commerce  be- 
tween England,  and  the  emperor's  dominions  in 
the  low  countries,  i^nd  he  went  on  a  ipecialem- 
h:\ily  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  other  Protefiant 
princes. 

Upon  the  death  of  archbifhop  Warbam,  tlve 
king  refolved  to  place  Cranjuer  at  the  head  of 
the  church  ;  and  though  it  is  ailigned  as  the  fole 
rcafon  for  this  extraordinary  promotion.^  UiS.^  Henr^/- 
judged  him  the  fittefl:  perlon  among  the  whole 
body  of  the  Engliih  clergy  for  this  high  flation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  fuperior  po- 
litical reafon,  which  was,  to  give  fandlion  to  his 
opinion  concerning  the  divorce,  on  wiiich  he 
could  tlien  pafs  a  decifive  fentence,  as  head  of  the- 
church,  under  the  king  ;  the  pope's  authority,  in 
this  cafe,  being  already  fub verted  in  his  treatife. 
With  this  view  Dr.  Cranmer  was  ordered  home, 
and  upon  his  arrival  he  intreated  the  king  to  fufFer 
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him  to  decline  the  high  honour  he  offered  to  con- 
fer upon  him  ;  but  Henry  infifling  upon  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  archbiihopric,  Cranirjer  now  llarted 
a  new  opinion,  which  at  tirft  iuipriied  the  king, 
but  in  the  end  ferved  to  ftren^then  liis  attachment 
to  him.  He  affertcd,  that  the  king  was  the  lu- 
preme  governor  of  the  church  of  England,  as  well 
in  eccleliaitical  as  temporal  concerns,  aiid  tliat  the 
full  right  of  donation  of  all  benefices  and  biihop- 
rics  appertained  to  him,  and  not  to  anv^  foreign 
au'chority.  And,  therefore,  it  he  might  receive 
the  archbiihopric  from  the  king,  he  would  accept 
it,  but  not  (as  was  then  the  cu'l^ni)  from  the 
pope,  whofe  authority  within  the  king's  realm  h^ 
denied.  Thus  was  the  foundauoa  hiid  of  the  fa- 
premacy  of  the  kings  of  England  by  this  able 
divine. 

In  conformity  to  this  declaration,  he  was  con- 
fecrated  in  March  153^,  when  he  made  a  notarial 
proteil,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  pope's  autho- 
rity,  any  farther  than  it  agreed  with  the  expreis 
word  of  God,  an.d  that  it  inigiit  be  lawful  for  hiai 
at  all  times  to  fpeak  againit  him,  and  to  impugn 
his  errors,  when,  there  ihould  be  ocean  3n.  The 
pope,  however,  agreeablv  to  ufual  cuuora,  fcnt 
over  the  balls,  then  judged  neceiTary  to  complete 
the  inveiliture  ;  but  Cranmer  furrendered  them  to 
the  king,  from  v/hom  alone  he  confented  10  hold 
this  dignity. 

The  fn-ft  fervice  Vv'hich  the  new  arcbbifliop  per- 
formed for  the  king,  was,  pronouncing  the  kn- 
tence  of  his  divorce  from  queen  Catherine.  This 
was  done  on  the  twenty-third  of  iVlay.  Gardiner, 
bifhop  of  ^^^  inchelier,  and  the  bifliops  of  London, 
Bath,  and  Lincoln,  being  joined  in  commiffioii 
with  him. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  fame   month,  he 

held  a  court  at  Lambeth,  in  which  he  confirmed 
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the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn*  And  at 
the  cloie  of  this  year,  when  the  pope's  fupremacy 
came  under  debate,  the  archbiihop  aniwered  all 
the  arguments  brought  in  defence  of  it,  with  fuch 
iirencth  and  perfpicuity,  that  it  was  abolifhed  by 
tlie  auibority  of  parhament,  and  an  a£l  paffed, 
eflablifliing  the  king's  fupremacy  over  the  church. 

The  pious  archbifhop  having  fucceeded  fo  far, 
vigorou-fly  exerted  hi mfelf  to  promote  the  Refor- 
mation, for  which  purpofe,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
convocation  to  petition  the  king  for  a  tranflation 
of  the  Bible^  I'he  ifiue  of  this  appUcation  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Gardiner,  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  oppoiition  to  the  work  v/hea 
pubiifhcd. 

7  he  next  falutary  meafure  to  which  he  gave  his 
approbation,  v/as  the  diirolution  of  the  monafie- 
ries.  He  faw  how  inconiiftent  thofe  foundations 
were  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  he 
then  had  in  view  ;  and  propofea,  that  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  monafteries,  the  king  ihould  found 
more  biihoprics  ;  that  the  diocefes  being  reduced 
into  Jefs  compafs,  the  bifliops  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  difcharge  their  duty. 

He  farther  advifed,  tliat  the  king  fhould  only 
liave  the  revenues  of  fuch  monafteries,  as  were 
roval  foundations,  endowed  by  his  predeceiTors  ; 
r.n'd  that  the  eftates  of  the  rell  Ihould  be  employed 
in  founding  hofpitals,  grammar  fchoois,  and  other 
uieful  inftitutions.  But  the  courtiers,  who  hoped 
to  Ihare  the  fpoils,  voted  in  parliament,  that  all 
the  revenues  of  the  monafteries  iliould  be  appro- 
priated to  the  king's  ufe,  and  this  refolution, 
having  paffed  into  a  law,  the  archbiihop,  and  fomc 
other  prelates,  incurred  the  king's  difpleafure  for 
their  good  intentions.  However,,  the  king  after- 
wards^complied  with  part  of  the  archbifhop" s  plan, 
by  founding  iix  new  biihoprics. 

In 
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In  1537,  the  archbifhop,  with  the  joint  autho- 
rity of  the  bifhops,  pubUfhed  a  book,  intituled, 
The  Inflitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man.  This  book 
being  compofed  by  the  bifhops,  was  moft  com* 
moniy  called  The  Bishops  Book.  It  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Cieed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the 
Sacraments. 

In  the  year  1539,  the  intereft  of  Gardiner  and 
the  Popifli  faction  increafed,  and  then  the  king's 
zeal  againft  heretics  appeared  by  his  preffing  the 
bill  containing  the  fix  bloodv  articles.  The  arch- 
bifliop  argued  boldly  in  the  houfe  againft  it  three 
days  fo  ftrcnuoufly,  that,  though  the  king  was  ob- 
ftinate  in  palling  the  aft,  yet  he  defnrd  a  copy  of 
his  reafons  againfl  it  ;  and  fhewed  no  refentment 
towards  him  for  his  oppofition  to  it.  His  majefty, 
indeed,  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  witlidraw 
out  of  the  houfe,  fince  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill ;  but,  after  a  decent  excufe,  Cranmer  told  him, 
that  he  thought  himfeif  obliged  in  confcience  to 
flay  and  ihew  bis  difTent. 

When  the  bill  paffed,  he  entered  his  proteft 
againfl  it  ;  and  foon  after  he  fent  his  wife  privately 
away  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  The  king,  who 
efteemed  him  for  his  integrity  and  refolution,  fent 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  th&  lord 
Cromwell,  to  alTure  him  of  his  favour,  notvvith* 
ilanding  the  palling  of  the  a£l. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  arch- 
bifnop  retired  for  a  time  from  court,  and  attended 
foieiy  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  And  in  154.1,  he 
ordered  all  fuperftitious  llirines  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  churches,  purfuant  to  the  king's  letters, 
which  he  hau  ibiicited  for  that  purpofe. 

The  following  year,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the 

fevere  articles  moderated,  aiv:'  to  procure  the  people 

the  fail  liberty  of  reading  the   Scriptures  ;  but  the 
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Popilh  bifhops  fo  far  prevailed,  that  the  bill  was 
clogged   with    reftraiiits     and   limitations,    which 
made  it  fall  far  fhort   of  the   archbifhop's  benevo- 
lent delign.     But  even  as  it  was,  his  enemies  could 
no  longer  brook  his    introdu61:ion   of  further  re- 
formation ;   and,   therefore.  Vv^iile  he   was   pioufly 
holding  a  viiitation   at  Caiiterbury^  they  collefted 
and  drew  up  articles  againfl:  him,   which  being  put 
in  order  by  Gardiner,  and  copied  by  his  fecretary, 
he  got  them  figned  by  fome  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Canterbury,  and  then,   in  the  name  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  prcfented  them  to  the  council.    By 
thefe  means  they  came  into  the  king's  hands,  -who 
perceiving  that  the  whole  charge  was  founded   in 
malice,  went  the  fame  evening  to   amiife  himfelf 
upon  the   river,   in   his  barge,   taking   the  articles 
*vvith   him,   and  ordered   the   bargemen  to  row   to 
Lambeth,     the   archbifhop   being    returned    from 
Canterbury.     The  fervants   perceiving   the   king*s 
barge  approach   the^  fhore,  apprifed   their  mafter, 
who  was  ready  upon  the  ftaiis  to  receive  him  ;  but 
the  king  ordered  him  to  come  into  the  barge,  and 
to  feat  himfelf  by  him,  after  which,  he  began   to 
lament  the  growth  of  herefy,  and  the  dilTentions, 
and   confufion  that  w-ere  likely  to  follow^  ;  adding, 
that  he  intended  to  iind  out  the  encourager  of  thefe 
herefies,  and  to  make  him  an  example  to  the  reft, 
lie  then  afked  the  arclibifliop's  opinion  upon  this, 
who  told  him,   it  was  a  very  good  refclution,  but 
intreated  him    to   confider   well  v^^hat   herefy  was, 
and  not  to  c  ndemn  thofe  as   heretics,  who  flood 
up  for  the  v/oid  cf  God  againft  human  inventions. 
*'  O  my  chaplain,    (replied  the  king)  now  I  know 
who    is  the   grea.teft  heretic  in  Kent/'    and  then 
fhewed  him  the  articles  againft  him,   his  cliaplains, 
and  fome   of  his   friends,  iigi-ied  by  fome  preben- 
daries of  Canterbury,  and  juftices    of  the  peace  in. 
Kent.     It  both  furprifed  and  afflicted  the   worthy 

pre- 
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prelate,  that  thofe  of  his  own  church,  and  juflices, 
v/hom  he  had  obhged,  fuould  be  guilty  of  fuch 
treachery.  But  having  looked  over  the  articles, 
and  knowing  the  falfehood  of  them,  he  kneeled  to 
the  kinoj,  and  acknowledging  that  he  was  fliil  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  refpe6t  to  the  fix  articles, 
but  that  he  had  done  nothing  againft  them,  he 
defiredhis  niajefty  to  grant  acommifiion  to  whom- 
foever  he  pleafed,  to  try  the  truth  of  the  accii- 
fations.  Then  the  king  jocofcly  aiked  him,  if  his 
grace's  bed-chamber  would  Hand  the  tell  of  thofe 
articles  ?  The  archbilhop  frankly  con fe (Ted,  that 
he  was  married  in  Germany,  during  his  embaffyat 
the  emperor's  court,  before  his  promotion  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  affured 
the  king,  That,  on  pading  that  a£f,  he  had  part- 
ed with  his  w^ife,  and  fent  her  abroad  to  her 
friends. 

The  king,  in  return  for  his  fincerity,  told  him, 
he  would  grant  a  commiifion  for  the  trial,  but  ha 
had  fuch  confidence  in  his  inte2;rity,  that  lie 
fl:iould  name  him  the  chief  commilfioner,  being 
well  aflured,  that  he  would  bring  the  truth  to  light, 
though  it  were  againfl  himfelf.  He  then  named 
Dr.  Eellhoufe,  fecond  commiffioner,  and  left  the 
reft  to  the  archbiiliop  ;  adding,  that  if  he  m.aniged 
ihQ  matter  wifely,  he  would  difcover  a  pretty  con- 
fpiracy  againll:  him.  Cranmer  expoiLulatcd  with 
great  modefty,  againft  tlie  appearance  of  parLialitv, 
in -making  him  judge  in.  his  own  caufe,  but  the 
king  was  determined,   and  thus  thev  parted. 

The  candid  archbifhop  appointed  his  vicar  i^C' 
neral,  and  liis  principal  regifter,  to  be  the  other 
commilTioners,  though  he  knew  they  were  fecret 
favourers  of  the  Romilh  faftion.  Then  t'ley  went 
to  Feverfham-  and  opened  their  com.niliion,  bv 
fending  for  tv/o  of  the  prebendaries,  the  principi 
complainants  againft  the  archbilhop,  who  expof- 
M  6  tula'xd 
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tulated  with  them  on  their  bafe  ingratitude,  in 
fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping  :  after  ordering  them  into  cuflody, 
Cranmer  left  the  farther  difcovery  of  the  plot 
againfl  him  to  the  other  commilhoners,  but  they 
proceeding  but  iiowly  in  the  bufinefs,  the  king  fent 
]Dt.  Leigh,  and  Or.  Taylor,  eminent  civilians,  as 
new  commifnoners,  with  frefh  inftrudions.  Thef^ 
gentlemen  iflued  orders  to  the  archbifhcp's  officers, 
to  go  to  Canterbury,  and  fearch  the  houfes  of  cer- 
tain prebendaries,  and  others,  fufpeded  of  the 
confpiracy,  and  to  bring  all  letters  or  other  WTitings 
they  could  fmd  relative  to  the  archbfhop  to  them. 
The  feverai  officers  executed  their  duty  at  the 
fame  hour,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The 
whcle  confpiracy  was  difcovercd,  and  brought 
home  to  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  whofe 
letters  were  found.  Thefe  letters  were  afterwards 
perufed  by  the  king  ;  but  the  archbifliop  was 
deeply  aife^led,  on  linding  among  the  papers,  let- 
ters from  Dr.  Thornden  and  Dr.  Barber,  gentle- 
men of  his  Ovvn  hcufehold,  on  whom  he  had  be- 
lt ov/ed  uncommon  marks  of  efleem  andfriendfhip. 
.But  the  good  archbifhop,  after  making  them  pafs 
fcntencc  on  tbemfeives,  by  putting  the  queftion, 
%vhai  punifhments  the  blackeft  ingratitude  deferved,. 
produced  ilieir  letters  ;  and  upon  their  expreffing 
lincerc  penitence,  he  difmiiTed  them  from  his  fer- 
T.'ice,  as  unwoithy  of  his  future  confidence  ;  but 
he  never  expreiTed  the  kail  refentment  againil 
them  afterwards.,  when  he  was  obliged  to  fee 
tficm  upon  public  occailons.  'I  he  archbifliop's 
mild,  ^Digiving  temper,  was  fo  well  known,  that 
h  became  a  common  faying;  "  Do  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  an  ill  turn,  and  he  will  be  your  friend 
ever  after.'' 

A  frefh  inflance  of  this   Chrifiian  temper  ap- 
peared in  15443  ior  Sir  John  Goilwick,  one  of 
4  ^ '  the 
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the  members  for  Bedfordihire^  accufed  the  arch- 
bilhop,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  manifeft 
herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  in  his 
fermons  and  lectures  at  Sandwich,  and  at  Canter- 
bury. The  king  hearing  of  this,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  a  frefli  effort  of  difappointed  malice,  fent  a  melTage 
to  Goftwick,  whom  he  called  varlet,  that  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  fo  reconcile  him- 
felf  to  the  archbifhop,  that  he  might  become  his 
good  lord,  he  would  foon  make  him  a  poor  Goft- 
wick, and  punifn  him  as  an  example  to  others  ; 
adding,  that  he  wondered  how  Goftwick,  who 
had  never  been  in  Kent,  could  hear  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  out  of  it-  Goftwick,  upon  this,  re- 
paired to  Lambeth,  and  not  only  obtained  the 
archbifliop's  forgivenefs,  but  his  promife,  which 
he  performed,  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  king. 
This  year,  tlie  archbifhop's  palace  at  Canterbury 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  brother-in-law,  with 
fome  other  perfons,  perifhed  in  the  flr.mes.  And 
foon  after  this  misfortune,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Fopifh  party  in  the  council, 
went  to  the  king,  and  made  a  formal  complaint 
againft  the  archbifhop,  alleging  that  he,  with  his 
learned  men,  had  fo  infe6ted  the  kingdom,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  people  were  become  abominable 
heretics  ;  and  reprefented  that  this  might  produce 
commotions,  like  thofe  which  had  fprung  up  in 
Germany,  on  the  fame  account.  They  therefore 
prayed,  that  the  archbifhop  might  be  committed  to 
the  Tower,  until  he  could  be  examined,  giving 
as  a  reafon,  that  no  man  would  dare  to  object 
matters  ai^ainft  him  being  a  privy  counfellor,  till 
he  w^as  confined.  Their  importunities  prevailed, 
but  the  fame  night,  the  king  fent  a  gentleman  of 
his  privy  chamber  to  Lambeth,  to  fetch  the  arch- 
bifhop ;  and,  when  he  was  come,  told  him,  how 
he  had  been  daily  importuned  to  commit  him  to 

pri- 
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prifon,  as  a  favourer  of  herefy ;  and  how  far  he 
had  complied.  The  archbifhop  thanked  his  ma- 
jefly  for  this  timely  notice,  and  declared  himfelf 
willing  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  Hand  a  trial  j 
for,  being  confcious  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  of- 
fence, he  thought  that  the  beil  way  to  clear  his 
innocence,,  and  remove  all  unreafonable  and 
groundlefs  fufpicions.  The  king  admiring  his 
fimphcity,  told  him,  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  rely 
fo  much  on  his  innocence  ;  for,  if  he  were  once 
under  a  cloud,  and  hurried  to  prifon,  there  would 
be  villains  enough  to  fwear  any  thing  againft  him.; 
but;  while  he  was  at  hberty,  and  his  charadler 
entire,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  fuborn  witnefles 
againfl  him  :  '^  and,  therefore,"  continued  he^ 
*'  iince  your  own  unguarded  iimplicity  makes  you 
lefs  cautious  than  you  ought  to  be,  I  will  fuggeft 
to  you,  the  means  of  your  prefervation.  To-mor- 
row,-you  will  be  fent  for  to  the  privy-council,  and 
examined  :  upon  this,  you  are  to  requeil,  that, 
fince  you  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  board, 
you  may  have  fo  much  favour  as  they  would  have 
themfelves  ;  that  is,  to  have  your  accufers  brought 
before  you  ;  and  if  they  oppofe  this,  and  v^ill  not 
complv  with  your  requeft,  but  perfifl  in  fending 
you  to  the  Tower,  then  do  you  appeal  from  them 
to  our  perfon,  giving  them  this  ring,  (which  he 
then  delivered  to  Cranmer)  and  they  fhali  well  un- 
derhand how  to  aft ;  for  they  know  I  never  ufe 
that  ring  for  any  other  purpofe,  but  to  call  matters 
from  the  council,   before  me." 

The  next  mornirig,  the  archbifhop  was  fum- 
moned  to  the  pri-vy-council  ;  and  v;heii  he  came 
there,  was  denied  admittance  into  the*  council- 
chamber.  When  Dr.  Butts,  one  of  the  king's 
phviicians,  heard  of  this,  he  camo  to  the  arch- 
bilhop,  who  was  waiting  in  the  lobby  amongft  the 
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footmen,  to  flievv  his  refped,  and  to  proteil  him 
from  infults. 

The  king  foon  after  fent  for  the  doctor,  who 
acquainted  his  majeily  with  the  fhameful  indignity 
put  upon  the  archbifliop.  The  king,  incenfedthat 
the  primate  of  all  England  fhould  be  ufed  in  fo 
contumehous  a  manner,  immediately  fent  to  com- 
mand them  to  admit  the  archbilhop  into  the  coun- 
cil-chamber. At  his  entrance,  he  was  faluted  with 
an  heavy  accufation  of  having  infected  the  whole 
realm  with  herefy  ;  and  ordered  to  the  Tower,  till 
the  whole  of  this  charge  was  thoroughly  examined. 
The  archbifliop  deiired  to  fee  the  informers  againil 
him,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  defending  himfeif 
before  the  council,  and  not  to  be  fent  to  prifon 
on  bare  fafpicion  :  but,  when  this  was  abfoiutely 
denied  him,  and  he  found  that  neither  arguments 
nor  intrcaties  would  prevail,  he  appealed  to  the 
king;  and  producing  the  ring  he  had  given  him, 
put  a  ftop  to  their  proceedings. 

When  they  came  before  the  king,  he  feverely 
reprimanded  them;  expatiated  on  his  obligations- 
to  Cranmer  for  his  fidelity  and  integrity  ;  and 
charged  them,  if  they  had  any  afFe£lion  for  him,  to 
exprefs  it  by  their  love  and  kindnefs  to  the  arch- 
biihop. 

Cranmer  having  efcaped  this  fnare,  fliewed  not 
the  leait  refentment  for  the  injuries  done  to  him  ; 
and,  from  this  time,  had  fo  great  a  fnare  in  the 
king's  favour,  that  nothing  farther  was  attempted 
againlt  him  in  this  reign. 

Our  indefatigable  prelate  now  fet  about  a  re- 
vilion  and  alteration  of  the  ecclefiafcical  laws  of 
England,  which  being  founded  on  the  canoji  law, 
were  incompatible  with  the  king's  fuprernacy,  or 
the  general  principles  of  the  Retormation.  But 
when  by  the  alliilance  of  fome  of  his  incnds  he 
had  completed  a   new  body  of  eccleiiaiiical  laws, 

he 
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he  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  interefl  not 
fufficient  to  get  them  confirmed  by  parhament. 

Henry  VIII.   died  foon  after,    and  archbifhop 
Cranmer  had  the  honour  to   place  the  crown  on. 
the  head  of  his  fuccefTor,  and   now  having  a  Pro- 
teflant  prince  on  the  throne,  and  being  himfelf  one 
of  the  regency,  many  meafures  were  taken,    fup- 
ported  by  the  protestor,  to  perfefl  the  Reformation. 
The  archbifhop  procured  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute  of 
the  fix  articles  :  he  held  a  convocat'on  in    Novem- 
ber,  1^47,  in   which   he  exhorted  the   clergy   t6 
throw  off  the  corrupt  innt)vations  of  Popery,    and 
to  fludy  the  Scriptures  ;  the  communion  in   both 
kinds  was  eflablifhed  ;  the  marriage  of  priefls  de- 
clared lawful  by   a  majority ;    and  other  meafures 
taken,  favourable  to  the  new  religion,  in  this  con- 
vocation.    And  it  was  obferved,  that  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  were   uncommonly  afliduous  in  executing 
the  archbifhop's   orders   for  fupprefling   ridiculous 
procefhons  in  their  diocefes.     The  following  year, 
Cranmer   publilhed    a    catechifm,     or   fhort    in- 
flru£lion  in  the  Chriflian  religion  for  the  ufe   of 
children  and  young  perfons,  and   a  Latin  treatife, 
againfl  unwritten  verities  ;  intended  to  prove,   that 
all  idle  traditions   are   to   be  difregarded  ;  and  that 
the  Bible  fhould  be  coniidered  as  the  onlyoracle  of 
falvation.     He  likewife  obtained  an  order  of  coun- 
cil for  the  total  removal  of  all  images  from    the 
churches. 

Hitherto,  the  condu£V  of  archbifhop  Cranmer 
had  been  in  every  refpe6l  irreproachable,  but  in 
the  year  1549,  he  obtained  a  commifiion,  together 
with  Latimer,  Rirley,  and  others,  by  no  means 
conformable  to  the  fpirit  or  prmciples  of  true 
Chriflianity  as  it  is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  profefTed  to  make  the  fole  rule  of  all  his 
aftions.  Complaint  had  been  made  to  the  council, 
that  with  other  foreigners  who  had  lately  been  en- 
couraged. 
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couraged,  being  Proteflaiits,  flying  from  perfe- 
cution,  to  come  to  England,  feveral  anabaptifts 
and  others,  who  taught  llrange  do£lrines,  were  ar- 
rived and  were  propagating  their  errors.  The  com- 
miffioners  were  therefore  authorifed  to  endeavour 
to  reclaim  them,  but  if  they  perfifled  in  their  opi- 
nions to  excommunicate  them,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  fecular  power  to  be  farther  proceeded 
againft.  This  commilTion  wore  the  afpedl  of 
Popifli  perfecution  ;  for  the  mode  of  proceeding 
was  the  fame,  only  it  differed  as  to  the  objects  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  it  was  framed  after  a  commiffion 
given  to  Gat  diner  and  Bonner  in  the  laft  reign,  to 
enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  bloody  flatutes.  How- 
ever this  be,  too  true  it  is,  to  the  eternal  difhonour 
of  Cranmer,  that  he  palled  fentence  of  death  on  a 
poor  ignorant  woman,  one  Joan  Bocher,  who  de- 
ferved  the  pity  of  a  learned  Chriflian  biihop,  rather 
than  condign  punifnment. 

She  denied  "that  Chrift  was  truly  incarnate  of 
the  Virgin,  whofe  flefh  being  iinful,  he  could 
take  none  of  it  :  but  the  word,  iliQ  faid,  by  the 
confent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took 
flefh  of  her."  Thefe  were  her  words,  and  they  are 
to  the  full  as  intelligible  as  moft  of  the  opinions 
broached  by  the  learned  commentators,  in  the  dark 
ages  of  fuperftition,  or  by  our  modern  enthuiiafts, 
on  the  fam.e  inexplicable  fubject.  We  are  forry  to 
add,  that  oar  archbifhop  over-ruled  the  difcerning 
young  monarch,  who  was  againil  iigning  a  warrant 
for  her  execution,  and  when  he  did  {tt  his  hand 
to  it,  it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  pro- 
tellation,  that  if  he  did  wrong,  it  was  in  fubmiffion 
to  the  archbiihop's  authority,  who  mud  anfwer  for 
it  to  God.  r  his  made  a  feniible  impreilion  oa 
Cranmer,  and  both  he  and  Ridley  took  great  pains 
to  convert  the  woman,  delaying  the  execution  from 
time  to  time  for  this  purpofe ;    but  as  ihe  abfo  - 
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lutely  refufed  to  abjure  her  opinions,  ihe  was  burnt 
in  May,  15CO,  and  not  long  after,  Cieorge  Van 
Parre,  a  Dutchman,  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
miffioners  and  committed  to  the  flames,  for  main- 
taining that  God  the  Hather  was  the  only  God,  and 
that  Chrift  was  not  very  God. 

This  year,  the  archbilliop,  and  other  ccm- 
miffioners,  deprived  Gardiner  :  Bonner  had  Ihared 
the  fame  fate  a  few  months  before.  He  aUb  or- 
dained feveral  priells  and  deacons,  for  the  firll:  time, 
according  to  the  form  fet  forth  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  having  been  revifed,  and 
amended,  was  ellablifhed  by  a(St  of  parhament  in 
1552.  Cranmer  had  now  pubhihed  his  1  reatife 
of  the  Sacrament,  in  which  he  confutes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  prefence,  and  this  tra6t  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Fopilh  party,  by  uhom  Gardinei' 
was  perfuaded  to  write  againft  it,  and  the  arch- 
bilhop  was  fevereiy  reproached  for  having  perlifted 
fo  many  years  in  the  belief  of  the  real  prefence, 
and  then  denying  it  fo  fuddenly ;  and,  indeed, 
Cranmer  owned  that  Ridley's  conveifation  had  kd 
him  to  this  late  difcovery  of  Ins  former  error.  In- 
the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  archbilhop  had  two  fe^ 
vere  fits  of  illnefo,  which  prevented  his  attendance 
at  the  council-board,  till  the  affair  of  the  fucceliioii 
in  favour  of  lady  Jane  Grey  was  partly  deter- 
mined. It  appears,  that  he  oppofed  it,  efpeciaily 
the  exclufion  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  the 
end,  he  fubfcribed,  and  after  tdward's  death,  he 
openly  appeared  for  lady  Jane,  and  was  one  of 
her  council.  But  upon  the  acceilion  of  Mary,  a 
falfe  report  was  raifed,  that  archbilhop  Cranmer,. 
in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  had  of- 
fered to  reftore  the  Latin  fervice,  and  that  he  had 
already  faid  mafs  in  his  cathedral  church  at  Can- 
terbury. To  vindicate  hirafelf  from  this  vile  and 
bafe  afperfion,  the  archbilhiop  pubhfhed  a  decla- 
ration, 
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ration,  in  which  he  not  only  cleared  himfelf  from 
that  unjufl:  imputation,  but  alfo  made  a  challenge, 
with  the  afTiftance  of  Peter  Martyr,  and  a  few 
more,  to  maintain  by  a  public  difputation,  the  li- 
turgy eftabliliied  in  the  late  reign.  This  decla- 
ration loon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  council, 
who  cited  him  to  appear  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
where  he  was  afked,  if  he  was  the  author  of  that 
feditious  declaration  that  was  given  out  in  his 
name. 

Cranmer  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  ;  but  com- 
plained that  it  had,  contrary  to  his  intention, 
ftolen  abroad  in  an  imperfe6l  condition  :  for  his 
defign  was  to  review  and  correal  it  ;  and  then, 
after  he  had  put  his  feal  to  it,  to  fix  it  up  at  St. 
Paul's,  and   on  all   the  church  doors  in  London. - 

Contrary  to  his  own  expe£tations,  he  was  dif- 
milfed  after  this  examination,  though  he  faw  his 
snfwer  had  enraged  the  commiilioners  ;  and  now 
his  friends  who  forefaw  this  ll:orm,  advifed  him  to 
confult  his  fafety  by  retiring  beyond  fea.  But  he 
thought  it  would  refleft  a  great  difhonour  on  the 
caufe  he  had  efpoufed,  if  he  ihoulddefert  hisllation 
at  luch  a  time  as  this  ;  and  he  chofe  rather  to  ha- 
zard his  life,  than  give  fuch  juft  caufe  of  fcandal 
and  offence,  jn  a  few  days  after,  he  was  fum- 
moned  to  attend  the  council,  and  Was  charged  with 
high  treafon  againft  the  queen,  which  he  had  ag- 
gravated by  difperling  feditious  bills,  exciting  tu- 
mults,  to  the  great  difquiet  of  the  ftate. 

In  November,  1553,  archbilhop  Cranmer  was 
attainted  by  the  parliament,  and  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treafon.  His  fee  was  hereupon  declared  void  ; 
and  on  the  tenth  of  December,  thd  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Canterbury  gave  commiffions  to  feveral  per- 
fons  to  exercife  archiepifcopal  jurifdi6tion  in  their 
name,  and  by  their  authority.  The  queen  alfo 
now  gave  her  fubjeds  a  fpecimen  of  her  bigotry, 
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ingratitude,  and  revenge.  She  was  under  perfonal 
obligations  to  Cranmer,  of  the  higheft  nature,  who 
had  interceded  for  her  with  her  father,  when  he 
had  refolved  to  put  her  to  death  publicly,  for  ad- 
hering to  the  caufe  of  her  mother,  and  refuiing  to 
fubmit  to  liim  after  their  feparation.  Neither  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  nor  Gardiner,  though  they  were 
then  in  power,  would  venture  to  plead  for  her ;  but 
our  archbifliop  boldly  reprefented  to  the  king,  that 
fuch  an  a£l  would  iill  all  Europe  with  horror  and 
,  aftonifliment.  But  the  fame  prelate  divorced  her 
mother,  and  he  was  a  heretic ,  thefe  two  crimes 
were  thought  fufficient  to  cancel  every  obligation  ; 
and,  therefore,  v^^ith  true  Jefuitical  fubtilty,  ihe 
pardoned  him  the  treafon,  but  left  him  in  cuflody, 
in  the  hands  of  his  bitter  enemies,  to  fufFer  a  more 
cruel  death,  as  a  heretic. 

In  April,  1554,  the  archbifhop  was  removed 
from  the  Tower  to  Oxford,  to  difpute  with  fome 
felect  perfons  of  both  univerfities.  '  At  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  archbifhop  in  the  public  fchools, 
three  articles  were  given  him  to  iubfcribe  ;  in  which 
the  corporeal  prefence,  by  tranlubilantiation,  was 
afTerted,  and  the  mafs  affirmed  to  be  a  propitiatory 
facrifice  for  the  fms  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Thefe,  he  declared  freely,  he  efteemed  grofs  un- 
truths ;  and  promifed  to  give  an  anfwer  concerning 
them  in  writing. 

Accordingly,  he  drew  it  up  ;  and,  when  he  was 
brought  again  to  the  fchools  to  difpute,  he  deli- 
vered the  writing  to  Dr.  Wefton,  the  prolocutor. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  the  difputation  began, 
and  held  till  two  in  the  afternoon  :  all  which  time, 
the  archbilhop  conflantly  maintained  the  truth, 
with  great  learning  and  courage,  againft  a  multi- 
tude of  clamorous  and  infolent  opponents  :  and 
three  days  after,  he  was  again  brought  forth  to  op- 
pofe  Dr,  Harpsfield,  who  was  to  refpond  for  his 

de- 
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degree  in  divinity  :  and  here  he  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well,  clearlv  (hewing  the  grofs  abfuvdities,  and 
inextricable  difficulties  of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfub- 
flantiation,  that  v^'efton  himfelf,  as  great  a  bigot 
as  he  was,  could  not  but  difmifs  him  with  com- 
mendation. In  thefe  difputations,  with  other  Han- 
derous  reproaches,  the  archbiiliop  was  accufed  of 
corrupting  and  falfifying  a  paiTage  which,  in  his 
book  of  the  Sacrament,  he  had  quoted  from  St. 
Hilary.  In  anfwer  to  which,  he  replied,  that  he 
had  tranfcribed  it  verbatim  from  the  printed  book ; 
and  that  Dr.  Smith,  one  of  their  own  divines, 
there  prefent,  had  quoted  it  word  for  word  alfo. 
But  Smith  made  no  reply,  being  confcious  that  it 
was  true. 

When  the  difputation  was  over,  one  Mr.  He- 
leot  remembering  that  he  had  Smith's  book,  went 
dire£lly  to  his  chamber  in  Univerfity-college ;  and 
comparing  it  with  Cranmer's,  found  the  quotations 
exaftly  to  agree.  He  afterwards  looked  into  a  book 
of  Gardiner's,  called,  **  The  Devil's  Sophiflry," 
where  the  fame  paiTage  was  cited  ;  and  both  the 
Latin  and  English  agreed  exactly  with  Cranmer's 
quotation  and  tranflation.  Upon  this,  he  rc- 
folved  to  carry  the  faid  books  to  the  archbi(hop 
in  prifon,  that  he  might  produce  them  in  his  own 
vindication. 

When  he  came  thither,  he  was  flopped  and 
brought  before  Dr.  Wefton  and  his  colleagues, 
who,  upon  information  ot  his  defign,  charged  him 
with  treafon,  and  abetting  Cranmer  in  his  herefy  ; 
and  committed  him  to  prifon.  The  next  day,  he 
was  again  brought  before  them  ;  and  they  threat  - 
ened  to  fend  him  to  Gardiner,  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
fon, unlefs  he  would  fubfcribe  to  the  three  articles 
concerning  which  the  difputations  had  been  held. 
This  he  then  refufed  i  but,  being  fent  for  again, 
after  the  condemnation  of  Cranmer,  through  fear, 

he 
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he  confented  to  it  ;  yet  not  till  they  had  afTnred 
him.  that,  if  he  finned  by  fo  doing,  they  would 
take  the  guilt  upon  themfelves,  and  anfvver  for  it 
to  God:  and  yet  even  this  fubfcription,  of  which 
he  afterwards  heartily  repented,  could  not  prevail 
for  the  reftoring  his  books,  left  he  flioulJ  (hew 
them  to  their  Ihame  ;  nor  for  his  entire  difchargc, 
the  mafler  of  Univerfity- college  being  commanded 
to  keep  a  ftrift  watch  over  him  till  Gardiner's  plea- 
fare  concerning  him  was  known  :  and,  if  he  heard 
nothing  from  him  in  a  fortnight's  time,  then  to 
expel  him  the  college  for  his  offence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Cranmer  was  brought 
to  St.  Mary's,  before  the  queen's  commiffioners  ;- 
and  refufing  to  fubfcribe,  was  pronounced  an  he- 
retick,  and  fentence  of  condemnation  read  againll 
him  as  fuch  :  upon  which  the  archbifhop  faid, 
**  From  this  your  unjuil  judgement  and  fentence, 
I  appeal  to  the  iuft  judgement  of  the  Alaiighty, 
tiufting  to  be  prefent  wnth  him  in  heaven."  Alter 
this,  his  fervants  were  difmilTed  from  their  attend- 
ance, and  he  was  more  clofelv  confined  in  prifon. 
The  commiffioners  and  a  Popifli  convocation  then 
ntet,  and  did  archbifhop  Cranmer  the  honour  to 
order  his  book  of  the  Sacrament  to  be  burnt,  in 
company  with  the  Englifh  Bible  and  Common- 
Prayer-Book. 

In  1555,  a  newcommiihon  w^as  fent  from  Roime 
for  the  trial  of  archbifhop  Cranmer  for  herefy  ;  the 
former  fentence  againft  him  being  void  in  law,  be- 
caufe  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  not  then  re- 
eilablifhed.  The  commiffioners  w^ere  Dr  Brooks, 
bifliop  of  Gloucefter,  the  pope's  delegate.  Dr. 
Storey,  and  Dr.  Martin,  do£lors  of  the  civil  law% 
the  queen's  commiffioners. 

On    the   loth    of    September    they  met   at   St. 
Mary's  church,  and  commanded  the  archbifhop  to 
be  brought  before  them.     I'o  the  queen's  com- 
miffioners, 
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mifTioners,  as  reprefenting  the  fupreme  authority 
of  ths  nation,  he  paid  ail  due  refpe£l,  but  abfo- 
lutely  rcfufed  to  Ihow  any  to  the  pope's  reprefenta- 
tive,  Jett  he  fhouid  feem  to  make  the  leall  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  ufurped  fupremacy. 

He  was  charged  with  blafpheiny  and  herefy,  for 
what  he  had  done  and  written  againft  the  pope's 
authority;  with  perjury  in  violating  his  oath  to 
the  pope  ;  and  with  incontinence,  on  account  of 
liis  marriage.  The  archbilliop  defended  himfelf 
with  great  refolution,  and  anfwered  fixteen  inter- 
rogatories, which  were  put  to  him  ;  after  which 
Brooks,  in  the  pope's  name,  cited  him  to  appear  at 
Rome,  within  eighty  days,  there  to  deliver  his 
vindication  in  perfon  :  an  a£l  of  the  moil  flagrant 
injuftice,  as  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  comply, 
if  he  had  thought  it  proper,  being  kept  a  clofe 
prifoner  all  the  time.  To  add  to  the  abfurdity, 
as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  thefe  proceedings,  letters 
executory  addrelTed  to  Philip  and  IVlary,  Bonner, 
bilhop  of  London,  and  Thirlby,  bilhop  of  Ely, 
to  degrade  and  deprive  him,  arrived  in  England 
from  the  pope  on  the  14th  of  December  ;  in  wiiich 
jetters  he  w-as  declared  contumacious  for  not  ap- 
pearing at  Rome. 

-  Some  time  before  the  archbifhop's  degradation, 
he  wrote  two  letters  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  re- 
prefented  to  her  the  great  evils  which  would  refult 
from  the  re-eflabliihment  of  the  popes  authority  in 
England  ;  which,  he  faicl,  would  lubvert  not  only 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  but  the  laws  ot  God.  He 
alfo  endeavoured  to  convince  her  of  the  erroneouf- 
nefs  ot  the  Romilh  do6trine  of  the  facrament.  He 
vindicated  himfelf  in  his  refufal  to  acknowledge 
the  j^apal  autliority  ;  and  reminded  her  majeily, 
that  at  her  coronation,  fhe  took  an  oath  to  the 
pope,  to  be  obedient  to  him,  to  deiend  his  pcrlon, 
and  to  maintain  his  authority,  honour,  laws,  and 
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privileges  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  another  oath  to 
the  kingdom,  to  maintain  the  Jaws,  liberties,  and 
cuftoms  of  the  fame.  He  entreated  her  ferioufly 
to  examine  both  oaths,  and  to  fee  how  well  they 
would  agree,  and  then  to  a£i  as  her  confcience 
fhould  dire6l.  He  feared,  he  faid,  that  there  were 
contradidions  in  her  oaths  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
fhould  have  informed  her  majefty  thoroughly,  had 
not  done  their  duty  therein.  He  complained,  that 
he  was  kept  from  the  company  of  learned  men, 
from  books,  from  counfel,  and  from  pen  and  ink, 
except  what  was  now  granted  him,  in  order  to 
write  to  her  majefiy.  And  as  to  his  appearance  at 
Rome,  if  fhe  would  give  him  leave,  he  faid,  he 
would  appear  there  ;  and  he  trufted  in  God,  that 
he  would  enable  him  to  defend  his  truth  there  as 
well  as  here. 

The  delay  in  the  proceedings  againft  Cranmer 
have  been  accounted  for  in  the  life  of  Gardiner ; 
and  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  memoirs  of  car- 
dinal Pole.  The  mortifying  ceremony  of  degra- 
dation was  not  performed  till  the  fourteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1556,  when  the  archbilhop  was  brought 
before  Bonner  and  Thirlby.  After  they  had  read 
their  commiffion  from  the  pope,  Bonner,  in  a 
fcurrilous  oration,  infulted  over  him  in  a  moft  un- 
chrilHan  manner  ;  for  which  he  was  often  rebuked 
by  Thirlby.  When  Bonner  had  iinifhed  his  in- 
ventive againft  him,  they  proceeded  to  degrade 
him  ;  and,  that  they  might  make  him  as  ridiculous 
as  pollible,  the  cpifcopal  habit  they  put  on  him  was 
made  of  canvas.  Then  the  archbilhop,  pulling 
out  of  his  fieeve  a  written  appeal,  deUvered  it  to 
them,  faying,  "  1  appeal  to  the  next  general 
council." 

When  they  had  degraded  him,  they  put  on  him 
an  old  thread-bare  gc  -n^  and  a  townfman's  coat ; 
and  in  that  garb  delivered  him  over  to  the  lecular 

power. 
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power.  As  thev  were  leading  hi rn  to  prifon,  a 
gentleman  came  and  gave  fome  money  to  the  bai- 
liffs for  the  archbiihop  :  but  this  charitable  adliou 
gave  fuch  offence  to  Bonner,  that  he  ordered  the 
gentleman  to  be  feized ;  and,  had  he  not  found 
great  friends  to  intercede  for  him,  would  have  fent 
him  up  to  the  council  to  be  tried  for  it. 

While  the  archbifhop  continued  in  prifon,  no 
endeavours  were  omitted  to  bring  bira  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  moil  eminent  di- 
vines in  the  univerfity  reforted  to  him  daily,  hoping, 
by  arguments  and  perfuafions,  to  prevail,  but  in 
vain.  At  length,  his  enemies  finding  tliat  neither 
threats,  nor  fallacious  arguments,  could  Ihake  the 
fortitude  of  his  foul,  fell  upon  a  ftratagem  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  reputation.  They  removed  him 
from  prifon  to  the  lodgings  of  tlie  dc*an  of  Chrift- 
church  :  they  treated  him  with  the  greatefl  civility 
and  refpeft,  made  him  large  promifes  of  the  queen's 
favour,  and  the  reftitution  of  his  former  dignities, 
if  he  would  only  fet  his  name  to  a  paper.  He  re- 
filled their  importunities  for  fome  time,  but  by 
continual  reprefentations  of  the  difference  between 
the  profpeft  of  living  many  years  honoured  and 
cfteemed,  and  the  horrors  of  voluntarily  putting  a 
period  to  his  days,  by  the  terrible  death  of  fire, 
human  frailty  gave  way  to  the  temptadon  ;  and,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  he  flgned  a  renunciation 
of  the  Protefliant,  and  an  acknowledgmeiit  o^"  his 
belief  of  the  Romifh  religion,  in  the  moii  ample 
terras,  declaring  himfelf  forry  for  his  pail  errors, 
exhorting  all  whomjie  had  mifled  to  return  to  tlic 
Romifli  faith,  and  protefling,  that  he  had  figivcd  the 
paper  v.'illingly,  and  folely  for  the  acquittal  of  his 
confcience. 

When  the  Popifh  party  had  obtained  this  tri- 
umph over  the  unfortunate  archbilliop,  theycaufed 
his  recaiuation  to  be  printed  and  difoerfed  with   all 
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expedition  ;  and  now  the  mean,  bafe  perfidy,  and 
treachery  of  his  perfecutors,  manifefted  itfelf  inthe 
blackeil  colours.  Even  the  queen,  whofe  honour 
was  concerned,  that  the  promifes  made  in  her 
name  Ihould  not  be  violated,  was  the  firft  to  de- 
clare, that  his  recanting  muil  not  ferve  his  turn, 
though  it  would  be  fufficient  in  all  other  cafes.  It 
was,  indeed,  good  (fhe  faid)  for  his  foul,  that  he 
had  repented,  and  might  do  good  to  others  ;  but 
vet  the  fentence  muft  be  executed.  Her  majefty 
iecms  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  maintained  by 
fome  of  her  own  church,  that  faith  was  not  to  be 
kept  v/itli  heretics. 

The  warrant  for  the  archbifhop's  execution  was 
accordingly  fent  down  to  Oxford,  but  he  was  kept 
In  profound  ignorance  of  this  fatal  mandate,  from 
their  appreheniion  that  he  would  retra^l  the  re- 
cantation drawn  from  him,  by  their  infamous  de- 
luiions. 

Dr.  Cole,  proYoft  of  Eton,  was  likewife  ap- 
pointed to  preach  a  fcrmon  at  the  ftake,  and  the 
day  before  the  execution,  he  vifited  the  archbifhop 
in  prifon,  to  exhort  him  to  remain  ftedfaft  in  the 
faith,  to  which  lie  bad  fubfcribed,  but  he  made  no 
mention  of  his  approaching  death. 

On  the  2  ill  of  March,  1556,  the  day  appointed 
for  this  aiithorifed  murder,  leveral  members  of  the 
council,  and  other  pcrfons  of  rank,  who  had  been 
fent  to  Oxford  by  the  court,  to  prevent  any  tu- 
rrailt,  v;hich  might  happen  upon  the  occafion, 
•affembled  early  in  the  morning,  which  proving 
rainy,  it  ^vas  agreed,  that  the  fermon  intended  to 
have  been  preached  at  the  flake,  Ihould  be  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  church,  and  accordingly,  the  arch- 
])iihop  was  brought  there  by  the  mayor,  accom- 
nanved  by  lord  VV  ijiiams  and  other  courtiers;  and 
p'?xcd  ou  a  lew  fcaiFold  oppof^te  the  pulpit. 

Then 
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Then  Dr.  Cole  began  his  fermon  ;  the  chief 
fcope  whereof  was,  to  endeavour  to  give  fome  rea- 
fons  why  it  was  expedient  that  Cranmer  fhould 
fuffer,  notwithftanding  his  recantation  :  and,  in 
the  clofe,  he  addrefled  himfelf  particularly  to  the 
archbiiliop,  exhorting  him  to  bear  up  with  cou^ 
rage  againil  the  ^errors  of  dealh  ;  and,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  thief  on  the  crofs,  encouraged  him 
not  to  defpair,  iince  he  was  returned,  though  late, 
into  the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  the 
profeflion  of  the  true  apoflolical  faith. 

The  archbilhop,  who,  till  now,  had  not  the 
ieall  notice  of  his  intended  execution,  w'as  flruck 
with  horror  at  the  bafe  treachery  and  unparalleled 
cruelty  of  their  proceedings.  During  the  whole 
fermon  he  w^ept  inceffantly  :  fometimes  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  fometimes  calling  theni  down 
to  the  ground,  with  marks  of  the  utmoll  dejedlion. 
When  it  w^as  over.  Cole  delired  him  to  make  aa 
open  declaration  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promifed, 
upon  which  he  knelt  down,  and  prayed  in  the 
moft  fervent  manner  ;  then  riling,  he  exhorted  the 
people  not  to  let  their  minds  upon  the  world;  to 
obey  the  queen  ;  to  live  in  mutual  love  ;  to  avoid 
covetoufnefs  ;  and  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor. 
Then  he  repeated  the  Apollle's  Creed,  and  pro- 
felled  his  belief  thereof,  and  of  all  things  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament:  after  which  he 
declared  his  great  and  unfeigned  repentance,  for 
having,  contrary  to  his  faith,  fubfcribed  the  Popilh 
do£lrines  ;  lamented  it  v/ith  many  tears  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  hand,  which  had  fo  offended, 
fhould  be  b'urnt  before  the  reft  of  his  body.  Then 
he  renounced  the  pope,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms  ; 
and  profefled  his  belief  concerning  the  Euchariil, 
to  be  the  fame  w^ith  that  he  had  afterted,  in  his 
book  againft  Gardiner. 

N  z  ~    This 
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This  was  a  mortifying  difappointment  to  tlie 
Papifts ;  they  made  loud  clamours,  and  charged 
him  with  i}vpocriry  and  fahhood.  To  which  he 
meekly  rephed,  That  he  was  a  plain  man,  and 
never  afted  the  hypocrite,  but  when  he  was  fe- 
duced  by  them  to  a  recantation.-— He  w^ould  have 
proceeded,  but  Dr,  Cole  cried  out  from  the  pulpit, 
"  Stop  the  heretic's  mouth,  and  take  him  away." 
Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  down  with  violence, 
and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
fame  where  Latimer  and  Ridley  had  fuffered  the 
year  before*  He  approached  it  with  a  chearful 
countenance  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  earnell  fo- 
licitiuTons  of  many  of  the  Papifts,  continued  ftill 
to  declare  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the  PopKh  errors, 
and  hearty  repentance  for  having  recanted. 

After  this,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  ;  and 
then,  having  undrcffed  himfelf,  and  taken  leave  of 
his  friends,  he  was  bound  to  the  flake.  As  foon 
as  the  tire  w^as  kindled,  h^  ifretched  forth  his  right 
arrn,  and  held  it,  lledfaftly  and  without  f!:irinking, 
in  the  fiame  (only  once  he  w^iped  his  face  with  it) 
till  it  was  quite  confumed,  which  was  fome  time 
before  the  fire  reached  his  body,  but  he  did  not  ex- 
prels  any  great  fenfatlon  of  pain.  He  often  cried 
out,  "  This  unwoitliy  hand  1  this  unworthy 
hand  1"  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven^  ex- 
pired, repeating  the  dying  words  of  St.  Stephen, 
**  Lord  jefus,  receive  my  fpirit !" 

Archbiihop  Cranmer  was  a  prelate  of  confider- 
able  abilities  and  learning  ;  but  he  had  chiefly  di- 
refted  his  fludies  to  thofe  branches  of  knowledge 
that  were  moil  immediately  connc6led  with  his 
own  profeflion.  Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  '*  He  had  ap- 
pUed  himfelf  in  Cambridge  to  the  (ludy  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  ;  which,  though 
efleemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  herely>  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  him  the  only  fources  of  attaining  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  fcriptures.  He  had  fo  ac- 
curately lludied  canon  law,  that  he  was  eileemed 
the  bail  canonill  in  England  ;  and  his  reading  in 
theology  was  fo  extenfive,  and  his  colleftions  from 
the  falhers  fo  very  vpkuninons,  that  therfi  were 
very  few  points,  in  which  he  was  not  accurately 
informed  \  and  on  which  he  could  not  give  the 
opinions  of  the  feveral  ages  of  the  church  from  the 
times  of  the  apoftles.  "  If  I  had  not  fcen  with 
**  my  own  eyes,"  fays  Peter  Martyr,  "  I  could  not 
'*  eafily  have  believed,  with  what  infinite  pains  and 
*'  labour  he  had  digeiied  his  great  reading  intopar- 
**  ticular  chapters,  under  the  heads  of  councils, 
*'  canons,  decrees,  &c.''  His  library  was  filled 
with  a  very  noble  coliedion  of  books,  and  w^as  open 
to  all  men  of  letters.  He  rofe  commonly  at  live 
o'clock,  and  was  a  great  cecononiiil  of  his  time. 
He  accuftomed  himfelf  much  to  read  and  write  in 
ft  Handing  pofture,  caeeming  conftant  iitting  very 
pernicious  to  a  ftudious  man. 

He  was  very  kind  to  his  fervants  and  dependents, 
and  extremely  hofpitable  and  generous  to  the  poor. 
Bilhop   Burnet   lays,     that    archbilhop     Cranmer 

*  laid  out  all  his  wea.lth  on  the  poor,  and  pious  ufes. 

*  He   had  hofpitais   and  furgeons  in   his  houfe  for 

*  the  king's  feamen  ;   be   gave  penhons  to  many  of 

*  thofe  that  had  iied  out  of  Germany  into  England  ; 

*  and  kept  up  that  which  is  hofpitaiity  indeed  at  his 

*  table,    where  gieat  numbers    of  tiie  honeft  and 

*  poor  neighbours  wbre  always   invitedj  inflead  of 

*  the  luxury  and  extravagance   of  great  entertain- 

*  ments,   which  the  vanity  and  excefs  of  the  age  \yq 

*  live  in  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  hofpitaiity,* 

*-*  Juthoriiies.  Fox.  Memorials  of  Cranmer, 
by  Strype.  Burnet's  Hiilory  of  the  Reformatione 
Gilpin's  Life  of  Archbilhop  Cranmer. 
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The  L I  F  E   of 

CARDINAL     POLE. 

(including  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Bonner,  Biihop 
of  London.) 

(A..D.  1500,  to  1558.) 


REGINALD  POLE  was  defcended  from 
royal  blood,  being  a  younger  foil  of  Sir 
Kichard  Pole,  lord  Moiitague,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,    and   coulin-german   to   Henry  YD.    by 

Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV, 
He  was  born  at  Stoverton  Caftle,  in  Stafford Oa ire, 
in  the  year  1500  ;  and,  at  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  fent  to  Magdalen  college,  in  Oxford,  vvhere 
an  apartn"i*cnt  wj^s  provided  for  him  in  the  preli- 
dent's  lodgings.  The  famous  Linacre,  and  Wil- 
jiam  Latimer,  two  of  the  greatefc  maflers  of  thofe 
times  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  were  our 
young  noblemaiVs  principal  preceptors  ;  and  he 
made  a  ccniiderable  progrefs  in  his  fludies  under 
them. 

i^^  ^5^7>  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Rofcomb, 
in  the  church  of  Saliibury  ;  to  which  the  deanry 
of  Exeter,  and  other  vahjable  preferments,  were 
added  about  two  years  after.  But  he  did  not  take 
any  orders,  as  mofl:  writers  Lave  alTerted.. 

He 
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He  was  now  nineteen  yeans  of  age,  and,  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  learning  at  Oxford,  it  was 
determined  to  fend  him,  for  farther  improvement, 
to  Italy,  where  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  then 
liourifhed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  an  eflablilhment 
fuitable  to  his  rank  was  provided  by  the  king,  who 
allowed  him  a  liberal  yearly  peniion,  befides  the 
income  of  his  eccleliaftical  preferments. 

He  was  therefore  accompanied  to  Italy  by  feveral 
learned  Engliflimen,  befides  a  proper  retinue  of 
attendants  ;  and  after  viiiting  feveral  other  univer- 
iities,  he  fettled  at  Padua  ;  where  his  lioufe  fcon 
became  the  reiort  of  the  moil  eminent  literati  of  the 
age,  W'ith  fome  of  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy 
which  lafled  for  life.  Of  tliefe,  the  moft  diilin- 
guifhed  bv  him  w'ere,  Bembo.  Sadolet,  Longolius, 
and  Thomas  Lupfet,  a  learned  Enghfhman,  whom 
he  took  into  his  family,  and  by  his  recommen- 
dation, Erafmus  opened  a  correfpondence  with  ovr 
young  ftudent,  which  produced  a  friendly  inter- 
courfe  between  them.  As  to  the  profeflbrs,  know- 
ing how  neariv  he  was  related  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, they  ilrenuoufly  exerted  themfdves  to  com- 
plete his  education,  and  as  they  like  wife  prvicook  of 
his  noble  liberality,  tliey  were  not  fparing  of  the 
moft  flattering  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  ac- 
complifhments,  taking  care  to  publifh  that  their 
pupil  was  an  honour  to  them,  and  an  ornam-cnt  10 
the  univerlity.  From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  continued  fome  time,  and  then  viiited 
ptlier  parts  of  Italy. 

Having  fpent  five  years  abroad,  he  was  recalled 
home  J  but  being  very  defirous  to  fee  the  jubilee, 
whi-ch  was  celebrated  at  E.ome  in  1525,  he  took  a 
tour  to  that  city  i  from  w'hence  painng  by  Klo- 
rrnce,  h.e  returned  to  England,  before  tlie  expi- 
ration  of  the  year  i  and  v/as  received  with  great  af- 
N  4  feciicii 
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fedlion  and  honour,  by  the  court,  and  the  no- 
bility. Eut  devotion  and  fludy  being  his  fole  de- 
light, he  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Carthufians 
at  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  where  he  had  received  the  iirll 
rudiments  of  education,  having  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  king  of  the  apartment  which  the  l^te  Dr» 
Colet  had  built  for  his  ovi'n  ufe, 

Ke  had  paiTed  two  years  with  great  pleafure  in 
this  retirement,  when  king  Henry  VIII.  began  to 
Ikift  his  fcruples  about  the  lavvfulnefs  of  his  mar- 
riage with  queen  Catherine.  Pole,  forfeeing  the 
troubles  which  this  incident  mufl  occafion,  and  that 
he  fhould  not  efcape  being  involved  in  them,  if  he 
ilaid  in  the  kingdom,  refolved  to  withdraw  ;  and 
obtained  his  majefly's  leave  to  go  to  Paris  in  1529. 
Here,  carrying  fome  learned  perfons  in  his  train, 
he  palled  his  time  in  literary  eafe,  till  the  king, 
profecuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  fending 
to  the  mofl  celebrated  univerlities  in  Europe  for 
their  opinion  on  his  cafe,  commanded  him  to 
athft  his  agents  in  procuring  the  fubfcription  and 
jeal  of  the  univerfity  of  Pans  to  the  illegality  of  the 
marriage. 

Pole,  being  of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  it  ap- 
peared afterwards,  excufed  himfelf  to  the  king  in 
Lis  letters,  by  faying,  that  his  frudies  had  lain 
another  way.  But  Henry  was  fo  much  difpleafed, 
that,  when  his  kinfraan  returned  home,  not  long 
after,  he  was  advifed,  by  all  means,  to  clear  him- 
felf of  all  difloyalty,  and  appeafe  his  majeily's  an- 
ger :  a!id,  having  averted  the  lliorm  for  theprefent, 
by  his  f^jbmilTion,  he  retired  to  his  former  foil* 
tude  at  Sheen. 

About  two  years  after  tliis,  the  nieafure  was 
fecretly  refolved  upon  of  deciding  the  king^s  caufe 
ifxlependently  of  the  Pope  ;  and  as  Pole  was  uni- 
verfaliy  eileemed  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  was 
befides  of  the  royal  bloody   it  'vyas  obferved,    that 

his 
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his  confent  would  be  of  great  fervice  as  an  exam- 
ple to  others.  Accordingly,  no  means  were  left 
untried  to  win  him  over,  even  the  Archbjlhopric 
of  York,  at  this  time  vacant,  was  offered  hira  : 
and,  being  irreiiilibly  prefTed  en  every  fide,  he 
yielded,  and  repaired  to  the  king, .  with  a  defign 
to  give  him  fatistadliion  :  but  his  confcience  check- 
ing him  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fpeak,  he 
Avas  not  able  to  utter  a  word,  for  fome  time  ;  but 
being  recovered,  he  quitted  his  former  purpofe, 
and  fpoke  his  fentiments  freely  againil  the  divorce, 
which  being  quite  unexpected  and  difpleaiing,  ex- 
afperated  the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  with  a 
countenance  full  of  anger,  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
dagger,  but  recoilefiing  himfelf,  he  only  faid,  ''  I 
will  conhder  of  your  opmion,  and  you  Ihail  have 
my  anfwer  :"  but  he  never  fent  for  him  more. 

Pole,  however,  being  appreheniive  that  farther 
danger  would  inevitably  accrue  to  him,  if  he  con- 
tinued in  England,  obtained  permiiiion  once  mere 
to  go  abroad  :  and  his  majefLy  was  fo  far  fatisfied  at 
prefent,  that  he  continued  his  peaiion  for  fome- 
time. 

The  iiril  place  Pole  went  to  was  Avignon  in 
France.  This  town  was  under  the  pope's  jurif- 
diclion,  and  here  lie  continued  unmolefted  for  the 
fpace  of  a  year;  btit  finding  the  air  did  not  agree 
with  his  conflitution,  he  left  it,  and  went  to 
Padua.  In  rliis  favourite  univerfity  he  fixed  his 
fefidence  tlie  fecond  tia-^e,  making  excuriions  now 
and  then  to  Venice. 

Pole  had  now  beeaaconfiderabletlm^  abroad,  and 
Henry  had  frequently  intimated  his  defire  that  he 
would  return  home  ;  but  he  made  fundry  excufes, 
and  at  lail:  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  neither  ap- 
proved of  his  divorce,  nor  his  feparation  from  the 
holy  fee,  both  of  which  had  now  taken  place. 
The  king,  in  return,  fent  him  over  a  book  written 
in  England,  by  Or.  Sampfon^  in  fupport  of  his 
N  5  own 
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own  {"upremacy,  and  required  his  opinion  in  an- 
,  iwer  to  it.  Upon  this,  Pole  wrote  his  famous  fo» 
phiftical  treatife,  intitled,  De  unitate  Ecclcfiaftica, 
and  fent  it  over  to  the  king.  In  this  book,  he 
condemned  the  king's  aftions,  depreifed  the  royal 
and  exalted  the  papal  authority,  compared  the 
king  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  concluded  with  an 
addre-fs  to  the  Emperor,  conjuring  him  to  turn  his 
arms  rather  againil  the  king,  than  the  Turk. 

Henry  concealed  his  refentment,  and  wrote  to 
him,  requiring  him,  all  excufes  apart,  to  return^ 
immediately  to  England,  tliat  he  might  confer 
with  him  on  the  fabjetfl  ofhis  book  and  his  letters, 
which  required  further  explanation.  But  this 
angel  of  peace,  as  he  is  ftyled  by  Phillips  (a  mo* 
dern  Popiih  v/riter  ofhis  life),  had  no  inclination, 
it  feems,  to  die  a  martyr  in  thepope*s  caufe  ;  and> 
therefore,  taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  More  and 
Fiflier,  he  wifely,  and  peremptorily  refufed  to  re* 
turn  ;  upon  which  the  king  withdrew  his  penfionsj 
and  deprived  him  of  his  preferments  in  England-, 
and  not  long  after,  an  a6l  of  attainder  palTed  againil 
him.. 

The  attachment  conllantly  fhewn  by  Pole  to 
the  papal  intereil,  and  his  prefent  misfortunes 
confcqiTcnt  thereupon,  made  it  expedient,  that 
the  Roman  Pontiff  fhouldpublickly  teftify  his  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct,  by  fome  fignal  honour. 
Accordingly  he  was  fummoned  to  Rome,  as  the- 
reprefentative  of  England,  -  in  a  general  council, 
to  be  held  for  the  reformation  oi  abufes,  not  ia 
the  dbftrine,  for  that  they  held  facred  and  inca- 
pable of  error,  but  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
affairs-  of  the  church.  Me  arrived  at  Rome  m 
1536,,  where  he  was  lodged  m  the  pope's  palace-,, 
^nd  treated  with  great  refpe£l.  His  holinefs  ini- 
mediately  propofed  to  make  him  a  Cardinal,  but 
Pol^,  who  ha,d  much, higher  temporal  preferment- 
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in  view,  no  lefs  than  the  crown  of  England,  by 
marrying  the  princefs  IMary,  remonftrated  againft 
this  promotion,  and  the  pope  feemed  to  acquiefce  ; 
but  the  next  day,  he  inlifled  on  his  obedience,  and 
Pole,  who  was  not  yet  in  holy  orders,  nor  had  re- 
ceived even  the  clerical  tonfure,  fubmitted  to  this 
ceremony,  fays  Beccatelli,  who  was  prefent, 
*'  Vv^itji  as  moch  reluctance  as  the  lamb  to  the 
fheering  knife."  After  which,  he  was  created 
Cardinal  deacon  of  St.  Nereus  and'  Achiileus.* 
His  holinefs  then  appointed  him  nuncio  to  the- 
courts  of  France,  and  Flanders,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  enabled,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  reii- 
dence,  to  correfpond  with  the  P.oman  catholics  in 
England,-  and  keep  up  the  declining  intercfts  of  the 
papacy  in  this  country. 

Ac  Paris,  he  was  received  by  the  king  very  hon- 
ourably, but  did  net  ftay  long  there  ;  for  Henry, 
being  informed  of  it,  fent  to  demand  him  of  the^ 
French  monarch  ;  which  being  notified  to  him  by 
that  prince,  he  rem.oved  to  Cambray,  and  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  bilhop.  But 
this  was  no  place  of  fafety  for  him,  on  account  of 
the  war  between  France  and  the  Empire,  in  which 
Henry  was  engaged  ;  fo  that  the  Englifh  fqldiers 
were  continually  harraiiing  thofe  parts.  The 
nuncio  was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  it,  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  for  as  the  price  had  been  fet  upon  his 
head,  he  was  expofcd  to  imminent  danger,  if  he 
fell  into  their  hands.  He  chofe  Liege  for  his  next 
refidence,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation  from 
Erardas  the  cardinal  bifhop,  who  received  hnii 
with  brotherly  kindnefs.  He  continued  at  Liege 
about  three  months,  expelling  that  the  Eniperor 
and  the  king  of  France  would  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements with  him,  by  doing  their  utmoft  to  fo- 
ment  the    diiVarbances    raifed   by   tlie   rebellioi^; 
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Roman   catholics    in    England  ;  but   this    prcje<3: 
failing,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

Pole,  while  he  was  employed  in  holding  corre- 
fpondence  with  Heiiry's  rebellious ,  fubjedls,  and 
while  he  was  abuiing  him  in  the  moll  fcurrilous 
manner  in  his  publications,  complained  in  his 
letters  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  French  nuncio,  of 
the  ignominious  treatment  which  he  had  met  with 
from  the  king  of  England,  who  had  proclaimed 
him  a  traitor  and  let  a  price  upon  his  head  ;  and 
though  he  owned  his  treafonable  defigns  agaiiill: 
Henry  in  the  fame  letters,  he  had  the  duplicity  to 
write  to  Lord  Cromwell,  about  the  fame  time,  to 
clear  hiinielf  from  the  imputation  of  difioyalty. 
This  is  another  inconliftency  with  the  character 
given  hhxi  by  Phillips,  vvho  makes  his  piety  and 
iiac6rity  his  chief  virtues. 

At  the  clofe  of  tlie  year  153S,  his  holinefs  ima- 
gining, that  the  bulls  of  excommunication  and 
depolition,  which  he  had  publiflied  againft  Henry, 
would  make  his  fubje£ls  better  difpofed  to  break 
out  ^nto  another  rebellion,  difpatched  the  cardinal 
a  fecoi^d  time,  in  difguife,  to  France  and  Flanders, 
upon  the  fame  pious  bufinefs.  But  this  fcheme 
being  counterworked  by  Henry,  the  cardinal  met 
with  a  coot  reception  from  his  Imperial  majelly  ; 
^whereupon  he  returned  by  the  fame  road  to  Avig- 
non, where  he  acquainted  the  pope  with  his  ill 
faccefs  5  and,  receiving  a  letter  from  his  holinefs 
, to  continue  in  thcfe  parts,  he  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  vifit  at  Carpentras  to  his  acquain- 
tance and  beloved  friend  cardinal  Jacob  Sadolet ; 
with  whom-  he  fpeiit  fix  months,  and  then  came 
to  Verona,  where  he  llaid  feme  time  with  Gil- 
bert, bifnop  of  that  fee.  After  this,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ,  legate  to  Viterbo,  near  Rome,  in  which 
fcatiori  he  continued,  till  1542,  when  the  pope, 
having   called   the   council   of  Trent,   appointed 

hinis 
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him,  together  with  cardinal  Paris,  and  cardinal 
John  Morone,  his  tlxree  legates ;  but,  as  the 
council  could  not  then  alTembie,  on  account  of 
the  wars  which  aroie  in  Germany,  and  other 
Chriftlan  ftates,  Pole  returned  to  Viterbo.  Be- 
tween this  place  and  Rome  he  paffed  his  time, 
following  his  ftudies  in  great  repofe  and  tranquil- 
lity, till  in  I  ^45,  when  the  pope  iirued  a  fecond 
citation  for  holding  the  council  at  the  fame  place, 
and  appointed  Pole  again,  but  with  tw^o  different 
cardinals,  his  legates.  Pole's  colleagues  arrived 
at  Trent  long  before  him,  for  his  journey  was 
delayed,  upon  the  pretext  that  Henry  had  em- 
ployed his  emiflaries  to  feize  him  on  the  road. 
At  this  time,  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  nature  an:J 
end  of  general  councils,  and  at  length  he  re- 
paired to  Trent,  efcorted  through  tiiofe  parts, 
where  danger  was  apprehended,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  pope's  cavalry. 

To  account  for  the  cardinal's  juil  fears,  it  is 
neceffary  to  mention,  that  his  mother  Margaret, 
countefs  of  Salifjary,  his  eldeil:  brother  Henry 
Pole,  lord  Montague,  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
Sir  Edward  Nevil,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
had  been  condemned  and  executed  in  ilngland  for 
high  treafon,  m  confpiring  to  bring  the  cardinal  to 
the  throne.  And  though  they  were  taken  off,  the 
def.gn,  Henry  remainmg  under  the  pope's  inter- 
di6t,  was  not  dropped  at  this  time.  The  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  called  by  lord  Boling- 
broke,  *'  a  folemn  banter,"  may  be  paffed  over,  be- 
ing of  little  import  to  Proteilant  readers,  and  as  the 
cardinal  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Padua,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bad  Hate  of  health,  we  iliall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  was  removed  to  Bononia,  after  aa 
oppoiition  from  the  Imperial  ambaffador,  upon 
which  occafion,  Pole,  invariably  attached  to  the 
holy  fee,  defended  the  pope's  right  to  remove  it,  in 
the  year  1546. 

The. 
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The  next  account  we  have  of  him,  worth  re- 
lating, is  an  extraordinary  inflance  of  his  zealous 
audacity.  Soon  after  Henry's  death,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  regency  and  council,  advifingthem  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  alTured 
them,  rhat  if  his  advice  were  notfoIlovYed,  the  king-* 
dom  v;ould  be  expofed  to  imminent  dangers,  and 
added,  that  the  pope  was  willing,  in  charity  to 
their  fouls,  to  fend  him  over,  to  remedy  their  evils. 
He  iikewife  addreffed  a  writtenjijilificationof  him- 
felf  to  Edward  VI.  But  the  council  difregarding 
both  his  felicitations  and  his  menaces,  he  gave  the 
kingdom  no  farther  trouble  in  his  reign. 

Pope  Paul  III.  dying  in  1549,  our  cardinal  was 
twice  elected  to  fucceed  him,  but  refufed  both  the 
elections,  one  as  being  too  hafty,  and  without  de- 
liberation ;  and  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  done  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  This  condu£t  has  been 
afcribed  by  Phillips  and  others  to  delicacy ;  but 
the  true  motive  was  his  diftant  view  of  the  crown 
of  England,  to  the  poflelTion  of  which  no  bar 
arofe,  in  his  opinion,  from  an  heretical  prince 
being  feated  on  the  throne,  provided  he  could 
marrv  the  princefs  Mary.  Julius  III  being  chofen 
•upon  his  refufal,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Rome 
being  foon  after  much  diilurbed  by  the  wars  in 
France,  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole  retired, 
with  the  pope's  leave,  to  a  monallery  of  the  Bene- 
diftines  at  Maguzano,   in  the  territory  of  Verona. 

In  this  retirement  lie  continued  till  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  but  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
it  was  determined  by  the  court  of  Rome,  that  Pole 
Ihould  be  fent  legate  into  England,  as  the  fitteft 
inftrument,  on  all  accounts,  to  effed:  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  pope. 
The  undertaking,  however,  required  fome  conii- 
deration.  The  "aft  of  attainder,  which  had  paiTed 
againft  him  under  Henry  VIII.  had  been  confirm- 
ed 
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ed  by  Edward,  and  confequently  remained  ftill  in 
force.  Our  legate,  therefore,  did  not  think  it  fife 
to  venture  his  pcrfon  in  England,  till  he  underflood 
the  true  ftate  of  things  there.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  received  full  fatisfaftion  upon 
all  thefe  points,  and  accordingly  he  fet  out  for 
England,  by  way  of  Germany,  in  the  month 
of  0(!^ober  1553  '  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
the  emperor's  dominions,  when  a  nieffage  came  to 
him  from  that  prince,  to  put  a  flop  to  his  farther 
progrefs  at  prefent.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
an  exprefs  from  queen  Mary  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
•  who,,  to  keep  him  in  good  humour,  i^nt  him  the 
two  afts  that  had  pafiTed,  for  the  juftification  of 
her  mother's  marriage,  and  for  bringing  all  things 
back  to  the  flate  they  were  in  at  her  father's  death, 
deliring  him  likewife  to  fend  her  a  lift  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  fhould  be  made  billiops. 

The  cardinal  being  fatisfied,.  that  the  true  caufe 
of  this  delay  was  to  prevent  his  arrival  in  England 
before  the  queen's  marriage  to  Philip  fliould  be 
completed,  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  it,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  majefty,  wherein  he  faid,  he  knew 
that  this  flop  to  his  journey  proceeded  from  the  po- 
litical views  of  the  emperor  ;  that  he  had  fpoken  to 
the  emperor's  confeffor  about  it,  and  had  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  courfes,  and  fet 
him  to  work  on  his  mafter.  He  alfotold  the  queen, 
he  was  afraid  that  carnal  pleafures  might  govern 
her  too  much,  and  that  fhe  might  thereby  fall  from 
her  limplicity  in  Chrift,  wherein  fhe  had  hitherto 
lived.  He  encouraged  her.  therefore,  to  put  on  a 
fpirit  of  wifdom  and  courage,  and  to  truft  in  God, 
who  had  preferved  her  fo  long.  With  regard  to 
the  a£ls,  he  found  fault  that  no  mention  was  made 
in  the  firft  of  the  pope's  bulls,  by  the  authority  of 
which,  only,  it  could  be  a  lawful  marriage  ;  and 
he  did  not  like,,  that  in  the  other  a£t,  tlie  worfhip 

of 
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of  God,  and  the  facraments,  were  to  be  as  they 
were  In  the  lail  year  of  her  father's  reign,  for  then 
they  were  in  a  ftate  of  fchifm,  the  pope's  inter- 
di6t  ilill  lying  on  the  nation,  and  till  that  were 
taken  off,  none  could,  without  lin,  either  admini- 
ller  or  receive  them.  He  confelTed  he  knew  none 
of  either  houfe  fit  to  propofe  the  matter  ofrejefting 
the  fupremacy,  which  had  been  -ufnrped  by  her 
father,  and  her  brother  ^  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  beil  for  herfelf  to  go  to  the  parliament,  having 
before-hand  acquainted  fome  few,  both  of  the 
fpirituality  and  temporality,  with  her  delign,  and 
tell  the  houfe,  (he  was  affli£led  at  the  fchilm,  and 
deiired  a  legate  to  come  over  from  the  apoftolic  fee, 
to  treat  about  it ;  and  Ihould  thereupon  propofe 
the  reveriion  of  his  attainder. 

But  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip  meeting 
with  great  oppofition  in  England,  it  was  refolved 
that  the  legate  fliould  be  kept  at  a  diftance.  With 
this  view,  another  legation  was  contrived  for  him, 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  empire  and  France, 
in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  marriage  between  Philip  and  iVJary  being 
foiemnized,  no  further  oppofition  was  made  to  the 
legate  s  journey  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lords  Paget 
and  Haflings  were  fent  to  Hruifels  to  conduct  him 
to  England  He  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1554,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
biihop  of  Ely,  lord  Montague,  and  other  perfons 
of  difiin£lion.  He  then  proceeded*  by  land  to 
Gravefend,  where  he  was  met  by  the  bifhop  of 
Durham,  and  the  earl  of  Shrev^fbury,  who  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  repeal  of  the  aft  of  iiis  at- 
tainder, that  had  pafled  the  day  before.  He  after-, 
wards  went  on  board  a  yatcht,  which  conveyed  him 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  was  received  with  the  ut- 
moft  veneration  by  their  majeilies  ;  and  after  all 
pofTibie  honour  and  refped  paid  to  him  at  court, 

he 
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he  was  conduced  to  the  archbifhop's  palace  at 
Lambeth,  the  deftined  place  of  his  reiidence, 
which  had  been  fumptuoufly  fitted  up  for  his  re- 
ception. 

On  the  27th,  he  went  to  the  parliament,  and 
made  a  long  and  grave  fpeech,  inviting  them  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  apoftolic  fee.  from 
whence,  he  faid,  he  was  fent  by  the  common 
paflor  of  Chriiiendom  to  recover  them,  who  had 
long  Grayed  from  the  inclofure  of  the  church, 
1  his  fpeech  produced  a  pretended  miracle  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  who  afFe£led  to  be  not  only 
pregnant,  but  that  the  joy  flie  felt  upon  the  occa- 
iion  had  made  the  child  leap  within  her  :  and  upon 
this  declaration,  Te  Deum  was  ordered  to  be  fung 
in  all  the  churches  in  London;  and  Bonner 
caufed  prayers  to  be  put  up,  that  the  child  might 
be  a  male,  w^ell  favoured,  vigorous,  and  witty. 
No  farther  proof  can  be  wanting,  of  the  wretched 
bigotry  of  Mary,  who  thus  fet  an  example  in  her 
own  perfon,  for  reftoringthe  old  fraudulent  tricks 
of  the  Pophh  priefts,  ever  ready  to  forge  miracles, 
in  aid  of  their  deluiions. 

On  the  29tb,  the  fpeaker  reported  to  the  com- 
mons the  fubftance  of  this  fpeech  ;  and  a  melTage 
coming  from  the  lords  for  a  conference,  in  order 
to  prepare  a  fopplication,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  it  was  confented  to,  and  the  petition 
being  agreed  on,  was  reported  and  approved  by 
both  b cafes  ;  fo  that  being  prefented  by  them  on 
their  knees  to  the  king  and  queen,  thefe  made 
their  interceffion  with  the  cardinal,  who  there- 
upon delivered  a  long  fpeech,  at  the  end  of  which, 
he  granted  them  abiolution.  This  done,  they  all 
went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where  Te  Deum  was  fang 
on  the  occalion.  .  1  hus  the  pope's  authority  being 
now  reftored,  the  cardinal,  two  days  afterwards, 
made  his  public  entry  into  London,  with  all  the 
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folemnities  of  a  legate,  and  prefently  fet  about  the 
buiinefs  of  purging  the  church  of  pretended  herefy. 
But  though  thefe  proceedings  gave  great  fatisfac- 
tjon  to  the  court>  the  cardinal  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  they  were  detefted  by  the  citizens 
of  London;  for  when  he  made  his' pubHc  entry, 
in  paffing  through  the  city,  no  fort  of  refpc^  was 
lliewn  to  him,  and  his  biefiing  the  people  as  he 
pafTed,  was  openly  laughed  at.  This  probably 
foured  his  temper,  which  it  is  pretended  was  na- 
turally mild  and  amiable  ;  it  has  iikewife  been  af- 
ferted,  that  he  advifed  moderate  meafures  with 
refpea  to  the  Proteilants  ;  but  it  is  an  indubitable 
faa,  that  one  of  the  iirfl  afts  of  his  legantine  au- 
thority was,  to  grant  commilTions  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  heretics  ;  and  he  openly  expreffed  his  de- 
teftation  of  the  reformed,  refuiing  to  converfe  with 
any  who  had  been  of  that  party.  Indeed,  he  now 
put  on  the  pride  and  referve  of  a  Spanilli  inquifi- 
tor.  To  this  we  mufl  add,  that  thejuflrudions 
he  fent  to  the  bifaops  and  clergy,  concerning  the 
Proteilants,  plainly  Ihew,  that  he  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fanguinary  proceedings  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  though  he  made  them  the  inflruments  of 
his  cruelty  and  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome,  to  make  obedience,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  pope  ;  who  had  al- 
ready proclaimed  a  jubilee  on  that  occafion.  But 
thefe  meiTengers  had  fcarcely  fet  foot  on  Italian 
ground,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  death  of  • 
Julius  III.  and  the  ele£lion  of  Marcellus  II..  his 
fuccelTor.  But  this  pontiff  dying  foon  after,  the 
queen,  upon  the  firfl  news  of  it,  recommended 
her  kinfman  to  the  popedom  ;  and  difpatches  were 
accordingly  fent  to  Rome  for  the  purpofe,  but 
they  came  too  late,  Peter  CarafFa,  who  took  the 
name  of  Paul  IV.  being  elected  before  their  ar- 
rival. 
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rival.  This  pope,  who  had  never  liked  our  car- 
dinal, was  better  pleafed  with  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  w4iofe  temper  exaftly  tallied  with  his 
own.  In  this  difpoiition  he  favoured  Gardiner's 
\iews  upon  the  fee  of  Canterhurv. 

The  cardinal,  however,  ha.d  now  the  fole  ma- 
nagement of  ecclciiaftical  affairs  ;  and  from  this 
time  it  is  demonftrahle,  from  the  moil  authentic 
records,  that  the  perfecution  became  more  violent, 
and  the  executions  more  frequent.  In  proof  of 
which,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Gardiner,  who 
fecretiy  detefled  Fole,  turned  over  the  bloody  bu- 
finefs  to  Boniier  foon  after  the  cardinal's  arrival  ; 
and  that  in  three  months  after  Gardiner's  death, 
Cranmer  was  degraded  and  burnt,  to  make  room 
for  the  cardinal,  in  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, after  he  had  lofi:  all  hopes  of  the  papal 
chair.  Pole  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
the  day  after  Cranmer's  execution,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  fame  year,  1556,  he  w^as  made. chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  hotted 
period  of  Bonner's  fiery  perfecution  was  from  De- 
cember 1555  to  December  1556,  when  the  cardi- 
nal was  ill  the  zenith  of  his  power  ;  for  it  declined 
foon  after,  from  caufes  v/hich  (hall  be  mentioned, 
after  we  have  given  fome  account  of  the  infamous 
executioner  cf  the  tyranny  of  JVlary,  under  her 
angel  of  peace,  the  cardinal  legate. 

Edmund  Bonner  w^as  the  reputed  fon  of  a 
lavv^yer  in  Chefhire,  but  his  mother  was  pregnant 
by  one  Savage,  a  prieft,  and  m.arried  the  lawyer 
to  conceal  her  difgrace.  Being  defigned  for  the 
church,  he  fludied  at  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  and  was  made  doftor  of 
the  canon  law  in  1525  ;  but  was  never  diflin- 
guillied  for  his  learning,  having  rather  a  turn  fo.r 
Itate  affairs.     This  recommended  him  to  Wolfey, 

and 
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and  after  his  death  to  king  Henry,  by  means  of 
Cromwell,  on  whom  he  impofed  hirafelf  as  a 
friend  to  the  Reformation.  Henry  wanting  an  am- 
baflador,  who  could  talk  in  a  menacing  flyle  to 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  pitched  upon. 
Bonner,  whofe  brutal  ferocity  feemed  fuited  to  the 
occafion  ;  but  he  fo  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
common  decency  at  Marfeilles,  when  he  delivered' 
the  king's  appeal,  that  the  pope  threatened  to  throw 
him  into  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead,  or  to  bura 
him  ahve,  upon  which  he  made  his  efcape.  And 
foo:i  after,  behaving  with  great  infolence  to 
Francis  I.  the  French  monarch  bade  him  write  to 
his  mafter,  *'  That  his  ambaifador  was  a  great 
fool,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  love  of  his 
mafter,  hefhould  have  an  hundred  ftrokes  with  an 
halbert."  He  was  recalled,  but  Henry  finding  him 
a  pliant  tool  for  every  occafion,  made  him  firft  bi- 
fhop  of  Hereford,  and  then  of  London  in  1539, 
when  the  bloody  articles  were  to  be  enforced. 
And  now  the  pretended  Proteilant  (Cromwel  be- 
ing taken  off)  (hewed  himfelf  in  his  true  colours  ; 
his  cruelties  continuing  till  the  acceffion  of  Ei- 
ward,  w"hen  he  openly  complied  with  the  injunc- 
tions refpe£ling  the  Reformation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fecretly  oppofed  it,  and  fomented  the  infur- 
re£tions  of  the  l^apifts.  He  was  therefore  deprived, 
snd  committed  to  the  Marfhalfea,  till  queen  Mary 
releafed  him,  and  reftored  him  to  his  former  dig- 
nity in  1553.  From  this  time,  as  his  power  ia- 
creafed,  fo  did  his  inhumanity,  which  was  exer- 
cifed  in  the  moil  ihocking  afts  of  cruelty,  having 
a  dungeon  and  inftruments  of  torture  in  his  own 
houfe  ;  and  he  took  an  infernal  pleafure  in  pnnifh- 
ing  the  unfortunate  people  in  his  cuftody,  with 
his  own  hands.  Such  was  the  character  of  the.i 
man,  who  a6led  as  chief  commiiiioner  under  the 
cardinal,  to  whom  we  will  now  return. 

The 
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The  year  15^7  was  opened  v/ith  a  ridiculous 
farce,  added  to  the  tragedy  that  was  aaing  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Oxford,  the  body  of 
Feter  Martyr's  wife  was  taken  up,  and  underwent 
a  procels  ;  but  being  a  foreigner,  who  underflood. 
no  Englilh,  no  witneffes  could  be  brought  to 
prove  her  a  heretic;  and  therefore  the  body,  by 
the  cardinal's  order,  was  buiied  again  in  a  dung- 
hill. At  Cambridge,  the  bodies  of  Bucer  and 
Fagius  being  buried  in  St.  A  ary's  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's churches,  thev  were  put  under  an  inter- 
di£t,  and  no  fervice  could  be  performed  in  them  ; 
after  which  a  formal  procefs  was  commenced 
againft  the  deceaied  heretics.  They  were  cited 
to  appear,  or  any  perfons  for  them  ;  but  after 
three  citations  the  dead  not  ariiing  to  defend  them- 
felves,  nor  any  of  the  living  appearing  to  plead 
for  them,  (for'  fear  of  being  fent  after  them)  wit- 
neffes were  exammed  againft  them,  and  they  w^ere 
condemned  as  obliinate  heretics  ;  the  bodies  being 
ordered  to  be  dug  up,  and  delivered  to  the  fecular 
power.  After  this,  an  account  was  fent  of  the 
proceedings  to  London,  and  a  writ  was  fent  down 
to  the  fherifFs,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
bodies  were  carried  in  their  coffins,  tied  to  the 
Hake  and  burnt,  with  copies  of  their  books. 

But  though  the  cardinal  thus  countenanced 
every  abfurd  and  cruel  meafure  to  enforce  the 
Romilh  faith,  Paul  IV.  openly  (hewed  his  averfion 
to  him,  by  revoking  his  legantine  power,  which 
he  conferred  this  year  on  Peyto,  a  Francifcan  fryar  ; 
whom  he  had  {tnt  for  to  Kome,  and  made  a  car- 
dinal for  the  purpofe,  ddigning  him  alio  for  the 
fee  of  Salifbury.  This  appointment  was  made  in 
September,  and  the  new  legate  w^as  actually  on 
the  road  for  Erigland,  when  the  bulls  came  to 
queen  Mary  ;  who,  having  been  informed  of  their 
contents  by  her  ambalTador,  laid  them  up  without 
4  opening 
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opening  them,  or  acquainting  her  coulin  with  the 
matter,  in  whofe  behalf  (he  wrote  to  the  pope, 
and  afTuming  fome  of  her  father's  fpirit,  (he  wrote 
to  Peyto,  forbidding  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
and  charging  him  on  his  peril,  not  to  let  foot  on 
Engiiih  ground. 

But  notwithflanding  all  her  caution  to  conceal 
the  matter  from  the  cardinal,  it  was  not  pofTible 
to  keep  it  long  a  fecret ;  and  he  no  fooner  became 
acquainted  with  the  holy  father's  pleafure,  than 
out  of  that  impHcit  veneration,  which  he  con- 
itantly  and  unalterably  preferved  for  the  apoftoh-C 
fee,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  the  eniigns  of  his 
legantine  pov/er,  and  forbore  the  exercife  of  it; 
difpatching  his  trufty  minifter  Ormaneto  to  Rome, 
with  letters,  wherein  he  cleared  himfelf  in  fuch 
fubmifiive  terms,  as  it  is  faid  even  m.oUified  and 
melted  the  obdurate  heart  of  Paul.  The  truth  is, 
the  pontiff  was  brought  into  a  better  temper  by 
fome  late  events,  which  turned  his  regard  from  the 
French  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ftorm 
againil  Pole  blew  over  entirely,  by  a  peace  that 
was  concluded  this  year,  between  his  holinefs  and 
Philip ,  in  one  of  the  fecret  articles  of  which,  it 
was  flipulated,  that  our  cardinal  fhould  be  reflored 
to  his  legantine  pov/ers.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  refloration  full  twelve  months,  being 
feized  with  a  double  quartan  ague,  which  carried 
him  off  the  ftage  of  life,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  of  November,    1558. 

His  death  is  faid  to  have  been  haftened  by  that 
cf  his  royal  miilrefs  and  kinfwoman,  queen  Ma- 
ry ;  which  happened  about  fixtecn  hours  before, 
in  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  and  6th  of  her  reign. 
His  body  being  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  laid  forty 
days  in  great  flate,  at  Lambeth ;  after  which,  it 
%yas  conveyed  thence  with  as  great  funeral  pomp 
to  Canterbury,  and  interred  with  folemnity  on  the 
6  north 
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north  fide  of  Thomas  of  Becket's  chapel,  in  that 
cathedraL  Over  his  grave  there  was  erefted  a 
tomb,  on  which  were  infcribed  only  thefe  three 
word,  as  fufficient  to  his  fame,  Depofitum  Car- 
dinahs  Poli. 

Thus  was  England  happily  deUvered  from  papal 
tyranny,  and  the  difgraceful  admiiuflration  of  a 
weak  woman,  who  was  fitter  for  a  cloyfter  than 
a  throne.  It  is  faid,  how^ever,  that  fhe  felt  fome 
compundtion  for  the  lofs  of  Calais,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  the  year  fhe  died, 
after  it  had  been  in  the  poilefiion  of  the  Englifh 
above  200  years  ;  owing  to  the  negied  of  her 
miniftry,  wholly  employed  in  the  arduous  bufinefs 
of  profecuting  heretics.  But  this  event  was  not 
the  true  caufe  of  that  deep  melancholy  v/hich  car- 
ried her  to  the  grave.  It  was  occafioned  by  the 
defertion  of  Philip,  who  treated  her  unkindly,  and 
•upon  his  father's  refignation  ot  the  Span.ifli  crown 
to  him,  left  her  abruptly. 

The  cardinal's  character  has  been  fo  varioufly 
llated  by  different  writers,  that  it  is  a  hard  tafk  to 
afcertain  the  exa6t  truth  at  this  diflance  of  time  :  it 
may,  therefore,  bethought  more  difcreet  to  refer  the 
critical  reader  to  different  authorities,  difiinguifh- 
ing  the  Roman  from  the  Proteflant  writers  by  the 
letters  R.  and  P. 

*.^*  Authorities.  Life  of  Pole,  by  Ludovico 
Beccatelli,  (his  fecretary)  R.  tranflated  by  Pye, 
with  notes,  London,  1766.  Thuanus  R.  Bur- 
net's Hlft.  of  the  Reformation,  P.  Life  of  Pole, 
by  T.  Philips,  R.  Review  of  Philips,  by  the 
Rev.  Glocefler  Ridley  P.  Animadverfions  011 
Philips,  by  Dr.  Neve,  P.  Britifli  Biography, 
YoL  XL   1766.  P, 
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1  The  LIFE  of 

SEBASTIAN    CABOT, 

Difcoverer  of  Newfoundland. 
(A.  D.  1477,  ^o  1557-) 


IN  a  maritime  country,  we  know  of  no  clafs  of 
fubjeds  who  more  juftly  claim  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  poften'ty,  than  able  feamen, 
whether  confidered  in  the  light  of  fkilful  naviga- 
tors, or  as  brave  defenders,  on  the  ocean,  ot  the 
national  rights  and  private  property  of  their 
country. 

For  this  reafon,  having  brought  down  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  of  England  to  the  period 
which  concludes  this  volume,  we  cannot  cJofe  it 
with  greater  propriety,  than  by  giving  a  concife  ac- 
count of  Sebailian  Cabot,  the  contemporary,  and 
rival  in  the  book  of  fame,  of  Vefpucius  Ameri- 
canns,  betweeen  whom  and  ourEnglifh  navigator, 
the  firil  difcovery  of  North  Amesica  is  contelled. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot, 
an  eminent  Venetian  navigator,  who  came  to 
Engjand  in  the  reig»i  of  Edward  IV.  and  being 
pleafed  with  the  country,   fettled  at  Briflol ;    and 

when 
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when  the  news  arrived  in  England  of  the  dif- 
coveries  made  by  Columbus  in  South  America, 
which  tended  to  enrich  Spain,  Henry  VII.  from 
his  avaritious  temper,  rather  than  from  any  lauda- 
ble motive,  refoh^ed  to  fend  fome  of  his  fubje£ls 
upon  an  expedition  to  make  fimilar  difcoveries  ; 
and,  upon  this  occafion,  John  Cabot  was  recom- 
mended to  the  king  as  an  able,  enterpriling  fea- 
man,  and  one  who  excelled  all  others  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  which  had  been  originalJy  that  of  a  pilot* 
Accordingly,  the  king  gave  him  a  commillion  in 
1496,  for  the  difcovery  of  unknov/n  lands,  but 
more  particularly  of  a  north-wefl  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies, 

Young  Cabot  was  bora  at  Briftol  about  the 
year  1477,  and  being  brought  up  to  the  fea,  had 
made  feveral  fhort  voyages,  and  being  properly- 
qualified,  he,  and  his  two  brothers  Lewis  and 
Sancho,  were  joined  in  the  coramiffion  given  to 
the  father,  in  cafe  of  his  death,  and  it  was  ex- 
preiHy  commanded,  that  they  Ihould  return  to  th^- 
port  of  BriftoL 

They  had  Iikev>4fe  the  royal  licence  to  take  up 
fix  fhips  in  any  haven  of  the  realm,  and  as  mziiy 
mariners  as  they  could  procure.  In  confequence 
of  this  permilfion,  one  large  Ihip  was  equipped  at 
Briftol,  at  the  king's  ex  pence  ;  and  the  merchants 
of  London  and  Briiiol  added  three  or  four  fmali 
velTels. 

With  thefe,  John  Cabot  and  his  fon  Sebaftian 
fet  fail  in  the  fpring  of  1497,  ^^'^  f^iccefsfuily 
kept  on  a  north-wefc  courfe.  On  the  24th  of 
June  they  difcovered  land,  which  they  therefore 
called  Prima  Vifta,  and  the  ifland  which  lies  out  to 
fea,  before  the  main  land,  they  called  St..  John's, 
becaufe  they  difcovered  it  on  the  feflival  of  that 
faint.  They  afterwards  called  the  whole  coaft, 
the   IHand  of  BaccafaaSy   being  the  name  given  by 

Vol..  L  O  the 
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the  natives  to  a  fifh  found  along  it  in  great  abund- 
ance, fmce  named  Cod ;  and  in  after-times  the 
place  took  the  name  of  Newfoundland,  which  it 
llill  bears. 

John  Cabot  and  his  fon  took  polTeflion  of  this 
land,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  after 
which  they  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  then 
returned  to  England  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and 
three  of  the  natives,  who  w^ere  cloathed  in  (kins, 
eat  raw  fieih,  and  uttered  an  unintehigible  fpecch, 
not  like  any  human  language.  All  we  know  more 
concerning  the  father  is,  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  knighthood  conferred  on  him.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  chafm  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  life  of 
■Sebaftian,  but  from  the  waitings  of  foreigners  it 
may  be  collected,  that  after  his  father's  death,  he 
made  other  voyages  to  complete  the  fettlement  of 
Newfoundland,  and  thefe  might  give  rife  to  the 
miflake  of  attributing  the  tiril  expedition  to  him  ; 
an  error  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  imperfe£t 
annals  of  thefe  times. 

J f  this  w^orthy  man  had  performed  nothing  more, 
his  name  ought  furely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  future 
times  with  honour  ;  lince  it  clearly  appears,  that 
Newfoundland  hath  been  a  fource  of  riches  and 
naval  power  to  this  nation,  from  the  time  it  w^as 
difcovered,  and  as  it  was  the  lirft  of  our  planta- 
tions, with  fl:ri(fl  juilice  it  may  be  faid  of  Sebaf- 
iian  Cabot,  and  of  his  father,  that  they  w^ere  the  au- 
thors of  our  maritime  ftrength,  and  opened  the  way 
to  thofe  improvements  w^hicii  lince  have  rendered 
lis  fuch  a  pow^erful  maritnne  and  commercial  na- 
tion. 

The  next  tranfaftion,  in  w^hichhe  was  concern- 
ed, occurred  in  the  eighth  of  king  Henry  VlIE 
and  our  accounts  of  it  are  rather  obfcure.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Cabot  had  entered  into  a  ftrid 
Lorrefpondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  at  this  time 
2  vice- 
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■vice-admiral  of  England,  who  had  a  houfe  at 
Poplar,  and  who  procured  him  a  good  fliip  of  the 
king's,  in  order  to  make  more  difcoveries.  But  it 
looks  as  if  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and 
intended  to  have  palTed  by  the  South  to  the  Eaft'^ 
Indies  ;  for  he  failed  firft  to  Brazil,  and,  failing 
there  in  his  purpofe,  ihaped  his  courfe  for  the 
iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where  he 
carried  on  fome  traffic  ;  and  then  returned,  being 
abfolutely  difappointed  in  the  deiign  upon  which  he 
went  ;  not  through  any  want  either  of  courage  or 
condu£l  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  faint -hearted  nefs 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  and  the  want  of  manly 
courage  in  fome  of  the  other  people  who  were  con- 
ne£led  with  him. 

This  difappointment,  in  all  probability,  inclin- 
ed Sebaftian  Cabot  to  leave  England,  and  to  go 
over  to  Spain ;  where  he  was  treated  with  very 
great  refpe(^,  being  declared  pilot-major,  or  chief- 
pilot  of  Spain  ;  and  by  his  office  intrufted  v/ith  the 
reviewing  ail  projects  for  difcoveries,  v/hicb,  in 
tliofe  days,  were  many  and  important. 

His  great  capacity,  and  approved  integrity,  in- 
duced many  rich  merchants  to  treat  with  him,  iii 
the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken, 
at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  paflage  of  Ma- 
gellan (difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  1520), 
to  the  Moluccas  ;  which  at  length  he  accepted  ; 
and  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  by 
Herrera  the  Spanifh  hiftorian. 

**  He  failed  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1525, 
**  iiril  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the  iflands  of  Cape 
**  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  Augufline  and  the  ifland 
*'  of  Patos,  or  Geefe  ;  and  near  Bahia  de  Todos 
*'  Los  Santos,  or  the  Bay  of  Ail  Saints,  he  met  a 
**  French  fhip.  He  was  faid  to  have  managed  but 
**  indifcreetly,  being  in  w^ant  of  proviiions  when 
*Mie  came  to  the  illand ;  but  there  the  ]n^ 
O  2  ''  dians 
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**  dians  were  very  kind,  and  fupplied  him  with 
**  provifions  for  all  his  fhips  ;  but  he  requited 
**  them  very  indifferently,  carrying  away  v^ith  him, 
**  by  force,  four  fons  of  the  principal  men. 

**  1  hence  he  proceeded  to  the  River  of  Plate, 
**  having  left  alhore,  on  a  defart  ifland,  Martin 
**  Ivlendez,  his  vice-admiral,  captain  Francis  de 
**  Kojas,  and  Michael  de  Rodus,  becaufe  they 
**  cenfured  his  management;  and,  in  conclufion, 
**  he  went  not  to  the  Spice-iilands,  as  Vv'ell  becaufe 
**  he  had  not  provifions,  as  that  the  men  would 
*'  not  fail  under  him,  fearing  his  condudl  of  the 
*'  veiTcl  in  the  StreiG;hts. 

'*  He  failed  up  the  river  of  Plate,  and  above 
"  thirty  leagues  above  the  m.outh  fonnd  an  ifland 
*^  which  he  called  S.  Gabriel,  about  a  league  in 
*"'  compafs,  and  half  a  league  from  the  continent 
**  towards  Brazil.  There  he  anchored,  and  row- 
**  ing  with  the  boats  three  leagues  higher,  difco- 
*'  vered  a  river  he  called  San  Salvador,  or  St.  Sa- 
*'  viour,  very  deep,  and  a  fafe  harbour  for  the 
**  fhips  o\\  the  fame  fide  ;  v;hither  he  brought  up 
*'  his  veiTels  and  unloaded  them,  becaufe  at  the 
**  mouth  of  the  river  there  was  not  m-ach  water, 

**  Having  built  a  fort,  and  left  fome  men  in  it, 
*^  he  refoived  to  proceed  up  that  river  with  boats 
*'  and  a  fiat-bottom  caravel,  in  order  to  make  dif- 
*'  coverics,  thinking  that,  although  he  did  not  pafs 
*' through  the  Streights  to  the  Spice-iflands,  his 
*'  voyage  would  not  be  altogether  fruitlefs. 

*'  Having  advanced  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to 
**  a  river  called  Zacarana ;  and  finding  the  natives 
"  thereabouts  a  good  rational  people,  he  ere£^ed 
*'  another  fort,  calling  it  Santi  Spiritus,  i.  e.  of 
*'  the  Holy  Ghoil;  but  his  people  called  it  Cabot's 
'*  Fort.  He  thence  difcovered  the  lliore  of  the 
•*  rivej-  Parana,  which  is  that  called  Plate,  where 
**  he  found  many  illands  and  rivers  j  and  keeping 
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"  along  the  greateft  flream,  at  the  end  of  two  hun- 
**  dred  leagues  came  np  to  another  river,  which 
*'  the  Indians  call  Paraguay,  and  left  the  great  ri- 
*'  ver  on  the  right,  thinking  it  bent  towards  the 
**  coaft  of  Brazil  ;  and  running  up  thirty-four 
**  leagues,  found  people  tilling  the  ground  ;  a  thing 
**  which,  in  thole  parts,  he  had  not  icQn  before. 
*'  There  he  met  with  fo  much  oppofition,  that  he 
**  advanced  no  farther,  but  killed  many  Indians, 
*'  and  they  flew  twenty-five  of  his  Spaniards,  and 
*'  took  three  that  were  gone  to  gather  palmetos 
**  to  eat. 

**  While  Cabot  was  thus  employed,  James 
**  Garcia  was  fent  from  Gahcia,  with  one  fhip,  a 
**  fmall  tender,  and  a  brigantine,  to  make  difco- 
'*  veries  in  the  river  of  Plate,  without  knowing 
*'  that  the  other  was  there  before  him.  He  entered 
*'  the  faid  river  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
*'  1527,  having  fent  away  his  own,  which  was  a 
**  large  Ihip,  alleging  that  it  was  of  too  great  a 
*'  burthen  for  that  difcovery  ;  and,  with  the  reft-, 
**  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  fame  place  where  Ca- 
*•  bot's  fhip  lay,  then  directing  his  courfe,  with 
**  tv/o  brigantines  and  fixty  men,  tow^ards  the  fiver 
*'  Parana,  which  lies  north  and  north- weft,  he  ar 
** -rived  at  the  fort  built  by  Cabot.  About  one 
*'  hundred  and  ten  leagues  above  this  fort,  he  found 
**  Sebadian  Cabot  himfelf  in  the  port  of  St.  Anne, 
**  fo  named  by  the  latter;  and,  after  a  fhort  flay 
**  there,  they  returned  together  to  the  fort  of  the 
**  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  from  tlience  fent  mefTenger? 
*'  into  Spain." 

Thofe  who  were  difpatched  by  Sebaflian  Cabot, 
were  Francis  Calderon  and  George  Barlow,  who 
gave  a  very  fair  account  of  the  fine  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  river  La  Plata,  fliewing  how  large  a 
traft  of  land  he  had  not  only  difcovered,  but  fab-i 
dued,  and  producing  gold,  filver,  and  other  ricli 
O  3  ^om- 
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commodities^  as  evidences  in  favour  of  their  com' 
■  mander's  conduft.  The  requifitions  they  made  in 
his  name  were,  that  a  fupply  lliould  be  fent  of 
provilions,  ammunition,  goods  proper  to  carry  on 
a  trade,  and  a  com.petent  recruit  of  feamen  and 
foldiers.  To  this  the  merchants,  by  whom  Ca- 
bot's fquadron  was  fitted  out,  would  not  agree, 
but  chofe  to  refign  their  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile.  The  king  then  took  the  v;hole  upon 
himfelf,  but  was  fo  dilatory  in  his  preparations, 
that  Sebaflian  Cabot,  quite  tired  out,  having  been 
five  years  out  upon  this  expedition,  refolved  to  re- 
turn home,  whicii  he  did,  embarking  the  remain- 
der of  his  men,  and  all  his  eftefts,  on  board  the 
largeil  of  his  ihips,  and  leaving  the  fmaller  velTels 
behind  him. 

It  was  the  fpring  of  the  year  1531,  w^hen  Ca- 
bot arrived  at  the  Spaniih  court,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage.  It  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Spaniili  author  fpeaks  of  him, 
that  he  was  not  wdl  received  ;  and  one  may  ealily 
account  for  it.  He  had  raifed  himfelf  enemies  by 
treating  his  Spaniih  mutineers  vv^ith  gieat  feverity  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ov/ners  were  difap- 
pointed'by  his  not  purfaing  his  voyage  to  the 
Moluccas.  He  kept  his  place,  however,  and  re- 
mained in  the  fervice  of  Spain  many  years  atter, 
till  at  length,   he,  was  invited  over  to  England. 

His  return  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  towards 
the  clofe.  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  it  ap- 
pears that  he  reiided  at  Briflol  in  the  year  1546. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  VI.  this  celebrated 
navigator  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  with  whom  he  w^as  in  great  favour,  and  by 
whom  he  was  made  known  to  the  king,  who  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  beiisg 
much  bett&r  verfed  in  the  ftudies  to  w^hich  Cabot 
had  applied  himfelf,  than  ?noi\  of  his  courtiers ^ 
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notwithftanding  his  youth.  For  he  knew  not  only 
all  the  ports  and  havens  in  his  own  dominions, 
but  alfo  thofe  in  France,  their  fhape,  the  courfe 
to  enter  them,  their  commodities  and  incommo- 
dities,  and,  in  fhort,  could  anfwer  almoil  any 
queftion  about  them  that  a  failor  could  alk.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  with  fnch  a 
prince,  Cabot  was  in  high  efleem,  or  that,  in  his 
favourj  a  new  office  fhould  be  ere£led,  equivalent 
to  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  Spain,  together  with 
a  peniion  of  166  1.  13  s.  4d.  which  we  find  granted 
to  him  by  letters  patent,  dated  January  6,  1549, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  that  king's  reign,  by  a  fpe- 
cial  claufe  in  which  patent  this  annuity  is  made 
to  commence  from  the  Michaelmas  preceding. 
Thenceforward  he  continued  highly  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  was  coniulted  upon  all  matters  re- 
lating to  trade,  particularly  in  the  great  cafe  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in  1551,  of  which  no- 
tice has  been  taken  in  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland. 

in  the  month  of  May,  1552,  Cabot  laid  pro- 
pofals  before  the  king,  for  a  difcovery  of  the  north- 
eail  paflage  to  Chi?i,a  and  the  Indies  :  which  being 
approved,  three  ihips  were  fitted  out  for  the  enter- 
prife,  and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  to  whom  inflrudions  were  given,  drawn 
up  by  Sebailian  Cabot,  at  this  time  governor  of 
the  Company  of  Merchants  Adventurers.  Thefe 
inilru6lions  are  preferved  entire  in  Hakluyt,  and 
are  a  convincing  proof  how  highly  and  defervedly 
he  was  efteemed  by  the  king  and  the  merchants. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  failed  from  Gravefend  in 
May,  1553,  and  in  Auguft  he  lofl  fight  of  his 
fecond  fhip,  commanded  by  captain  Richard  Chan- 
cellor, which  never  joined  him  again.  In  the 
fame  month,  he  difcovcred  Greenland,  but  the 
Dutch  pretend  to  an  earlier  difcovery.     His  utmoil 
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progrefs  was  to  72  deg.  N.  Lat,  and  then  finding 
the  weather  intolerably  cold,  the  year  far  Ipent, 
and  his  fliips  unable  to  bear  the  fea,  he  put  into 
the  haven  of  Arzina  in  Lapland,  on  the  i8th  of 
September;  but  being  unable  to  come  out  when 
the  froft  {tt  in,  Sir  Hugh  was  found  there  the  next 
fpring,  frozen  to  death  (and  all  his  lliip's  com- 
pany), having  the  journals  of  his  voyage  and  his 
will  lying  before  him  ;  by  which  it  appeared  that 
he  lived  till  January,    1554. 

As  for  captain  Chancellor,  after  many  dangers 
and  difficulties,  he  penetrated  to  Archangel  in 
Mufcovy,  being  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered  a 
paiTage  to  that  port  ;  and  from  thence  he  returned 
fafe  home.  But  unfortunately  for  him,  he  went  a 
fecond  voyage  to  the  fame  place,  to  bring  over  an 
ambalfador  from  the  court  of  Mufcovy  to  queen 
Mary,  who  brought  her  prefents,  with  an  invita* 
tion  to  open  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  Eng- 
land and  Mufcovy  ;  and  on  their  paUage  the  fhip 
was  cafl:  away  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  when 
captain  Chancellor,  in  faving  the  hfe  of  the  Ruf- 
fian ambailador,   was  drowned. 

In  confequence  of  this  embaiTy,  the  Ruffia  com- 
pany was  eftablifhed  by  charter,  i  Philip  and 
Mary,  1554,  and  of  this  Company  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  appointed  Governor  for  life,  becaufe  he  was 
principally  concerned  in  fitting  cut  the  fnH  Ihips 
employed  in  that  trade. 

After  this,  Vv^e  find  him  very  a£tive  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  in  the  year  1 556  ;  and  in  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is  obferved, 
that  on  the  2  7thof  April  that  year,  he  went  down 
to  Gravefend,  and  there  Vv^ent  aboard  the  Search- 
thrift,  a  fmall  vcffel,  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  faid  Burrcughs,  for  Ruilia,  where  he 
gave  generoufly  to  the  failors,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Gravefend,  he  extended  his  aUxis  very  liberally 
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to  the  poor,  defiling  them  to  pray  for  the  -ruccefs 
of  this  voyage.  We  find  it  alfo  remarked,  that, 
upon  his  coming  back  to  Gravefend,  he  caufed  a 
grand  entertainment  to  be  made  at  the  fign.  of  the 
Chriftopher,  where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  for  the 
very  joy  he  had  to  fee  the  tovvardnefs  of  our  in- 
tended difcovery,  he  entered  into  the  dance  him- 
felf,  a  circumfiance  which  fhews  the  urbanity  and 
chearfulnefs  of  his  difpofition.  This  is  the  laft 
^.ftion  of  his  hfe  on  record,  and  it  is  conjeftured 
that  he  died  foon  after,  at  about  feventy  years  of 
age. 

He  was  unqueflionably  one  of  the  mofl:  extra- 
ordinary men  of  the  age  in  which  he  hved  i  and 
by  his  capacity  and  i-Jiduftry  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  fervice  of  mankind  in  general,  as  well 
as  of  this  kingdom.  For  he  was  the  firft  who 
took  notice  of  the  \ariation  of  the  compafs,  v','hich 
is  of  fuch  vad:  confequence  in  navigation,  and  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  that  time 
to  the  prefent. 

*-^*  Authorities.  Herrera's  HiHory  of  the  In- 
dies. 

Hakluyt's  Navigations  and  Difcoveries  of  the 
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